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ON THE 

CHARACTER OF THE ELOQUENCE 

OF JUNIUS, 

VIEWED IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF OTHER ORA- 
TORICAL WRITERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Notwithstanding the popularity of these 

Letters of Junius; there are not wanting detractors, who 
allege, that their fame has been owing more to lucky acci- 
dents, than to intrinsic merit ; that they are still read, rather 
because they breathe the spirit of sedition, than as being 
pregnant with eloquence ; that they are preserved, chiefly, 
by the salt of malignity; that their composition is not in a 
style of true taste or correctness ; and that they display, 
in die whole, nothing either of that consummate art, or of 
that divine inspiration of native genius, which are necessary 
to constitute true oratorical excellence* 

Had the writer of these pages tliought thus; he would 
never have undertaken to become the Commentator of 
Junius. 

But, as such an opinion has been propagated; an inquiry 
into the essential nature of true eloquence, and a comparison 
of the merits of the best remains of ancient oratory, and the 
most admired specimens of that of- the modems, with the 
style, substance, and design of the Letters of Junius, 
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^ ELOQUENCE 

seems indispensably requisite, to explain the true caiCises on 
which the undiminished popularityof these Letters depends. 
Besides, if it be true, as is commonly affirmed, that Englisli 
Literature possesses no good didactic treatise upon Elo-^ 
quence; and if the explication of principles may be associ* 
ated, the most happily, with the examples in which the truth 
and importance of those principles are the most strikingly 
displayed; perhaps, a disquisition historical, philosophical^ 
ipd critical, upon the essential and distinctive nature of 
eloquence, could be no where more seasonably placed, th§Ki 
in Introduction to the Letters of Junius. 

Upon such considerations, is the reader's attention in* 
Vited to the following inquiry— 

I. Animals, so far as their natural history is known to us^ 
appear to be universally capable, each of design in itself, 
and of apprehending the existence of design in the minds 
of others. Signs addressed to the senses, are the media by 
which alone the designs of one animal can be made known 
to another. Every species of animals possesses a certain 
set of signs, which begin from the unpremeditated emotions 
of nature ; but, even with the most unintelligent of creatures, 
become, in repeated use, more or less artificial. Every spe- 
cies of animals learn to infer, with more or less clearness 
and certainty, the presence of design, from all those great 
phenomena which act, with the most forcible impres« 
sions, upon their senses. One species may have their signs 
of communication confined to the perceptions of one sense : 
in another species, the signs may belong rather to a different 
sense : but to none does the use of such signs appear to be, 
by their nature, utterly denied. 

Yet, there are great diversities, both in the perceptive, 
thinking powers, and in the communicative signs, of differ* 
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ent species of animals. Many of those which are called—^ 
the Brutes — ^are scarcely recognized, by the generality of 
mankind, as capable of any signs but barely the convulsive 
emotions of nature. Others use many signs of gesture, 
though few or none of voice. There are others among the 
brutes, which employ vocal signs, in no inconsiderable di- 
versity, and with inflections of voice, and combinations of 
sounds, often remarkably artificiaL For man, alone, is it 
reserved, to use systems of communicative signs,— in which 
native emotion is lost in artifice, — in which the senses have, 
each, a various series of artificial signs, — ^in which the signs 
become, in an eminent degree, the auxiliaries of complex 
thought, — ^in which refinement, abstraction, varied com- 
bination, are carried to the utmost pitch at which human 
intellect can conceive them to arrive, — in the use of which, 
the native powers of the individual, and of the species, are 
multiplied mor« than an hundred fold. 

Extraordinary strength and delicacy of perception, with 
extraordinary justness and comprehension of design, con- 
stitute superiority of genius. Extraordinary clearness and 
impresshenesa in communicating one*s thoughts^ by means 
ofsigns^ to other Sy — ^are ELoquENCE — ^in its simplest ac- 
ceptation. In its complex character, in which it is regarded 
as one of the most elaborate of the useful arts, ELoqusNCB 
comprehends at once Justness and comprehension of design^ 
and clearness and forcible impxessiveness in its communi% 
^ation^ 

Eloquence, when the word . is taken in this general and 
elementary sense, is not peculiar to man, but is, in it^ 
simplest form, common also to all the inferior animals. 
The lowest degree of clearness and impressiveness in the 
communication of thought by signs, that is not incompatiblo 
vith a sound state of the animal organs, shall not, in any 
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particular species, be called — ELoquENT. But, the range of 
ELoquENCE, in every different species, extends from that 
lowest degree^ to the highest possible clearness and impres* 
sivenesB of communication, of which any individual of the 
species can be capable. In the comparison of the Eloquence 
of every different species of animals — with thatof all thereat, 
we must reckon that species to be the most eloquent of 
all, which, to the greatest power and variety of perception 
and design, joins the greatest clearness and impressiveness 
of communicative signs, in regard — ^not solely to the indi- 
viduals belonging to itself, but to the greatest number of the 
whole species of the animal kingdom. It is by this rule we 
distinguish the Eloquence of man, as exceeding that of 
every other living inhabitant of the earth. 

Is there not a mute Eloquence, irresistibly affecting, in 
the signs by which females of all the species of the lower 
animals express their tenderness for their young? How 
ELOQUENT the fawning and the clamours by which the 
creatures, that we tame and fondle in domestic life, demand 
food at our hands, or endeavour to avert menaced punish- 
ment ! Among them, has not Love, with all its grosaness, 
still its peculiar Eloquence? The notes of the birds of 
song are, naturally, but the Eloquence of desire; though 
they be, as it should seem, among some species, and in cer- 
tain circumstances, actually improved into a sort of fine art, 
that bears, to the first simple sounds emitted by the bird, a 
relation nearly similar to that between our melodies and the 
tones of our common speech. The cries, the bowlings, the 
roars, the gestures, the soft tones, of some of these animals, 
possess greater power than those of others, to make the 
emotions, by which they are prompted, impressively known 
to the human heart. The barkings of the shepherd's dog 
acquire, both in the artifice of their composition, and in 
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tfieir design^ a resemblance to the artificial speech, and to 
die {M-emeditated £LoqiJ£NC£, of man. The ELoquENCB 
of the brutes in general, if, in compass of design, it be ex- 
tremely narrow and imperfect, is, in impressiveness and 
clearness of communication^ more than equal to that which 
is ordinarily exercised by men, in a refined state of social 
life. 

II. Rhetoricians, philosophers, and whoever else com- 
monly speak of ELoquENCE, rarely descend to this subtle- 
ty of generalization, respecting its elementary nature. Its 
very name primarily implies^ in almost all languages, Ar^ 
ticuiate human speech; and it is usually confined, in its 
utmost elevation and enlargement pf meaning, to signify — 
only that speech employed -with a power of expressioit and 
a shrewdness of design^ superior to what it is exercised 
rvithj by the generality ofmankind^ in the familiar converse 
of life. That speech, indeed, is, in the notion of Elo- 
quence, often supposed to be accompanied with all the 
other signs which are capable of being congruously asso- 
ciated with articulate language, so as to augment and en- 
force its efficacy. Yet, this association is not steadily kept in 
view; and, while it is sometimes overlooked, and sometimes 
supposed of necessity to subsist, opinions extremely indis- 
tinct and inaccurate are unavoidably conceived, and propa- 
gated, respecting the essential nature, and the fundamental 
relations of true Eloquence. 

To have implicitly adopted the common notion of Elo- 
quENCE, would have been to confound a subordinate genus 
with a great class ^ and to run into an uncertainty in funda- 
mental distinctions, by which it would have been rendered 
impossible to attain truth or clearness in the subsequent train 
of this inquirj\ But, after distinguishing the existence, ate 
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well of an Eloquence of brute animals, as of that which 
b peculiar to man ; we are, of course, to confine our views 
to the history and nature of Human Eloqitence only, — r 
that we may discern — ^wfaat rank among orators is to be 
assigned to the author of the Letters of Junius. 

Between the infancy of society, and the infancy of life 
in the human individual, there is a remarkable resemblance. 
The savage is, in many respects, always a child: the barbae 
rian is but a vicious and frowaid boy. In the expression 
of their designs and sentiments, the savage, and the child 
of civilized life, use equally signs, which, being but little 
removed by artifice £rom the first simple convulsive emo- 
tions of nature, convey thought from one mind to another, 
much more impressively than if they involved more of re- 
fineiflent and art* The Eloquence of the savage, and that 
of the infant, are alike powerful in expression, and weak in 
design. They communicate, with extraordinary force,, 
the sentiments in the minds of their authors: but, they are 
without the contrivance and enlargement of views, neces* 
sary to persuade. They have power to make others adopt, 
from those who use them, designs simple in nature, and 
not adverse to the interests and prejudices of the persons 
addressed: but, they cannot recommend, because they 
never embrace, complex systems of action; nor are they 
adapted to subdue hostile prejudices and interests. They 
are lively and faithful interpreters between mind and mind: 
but, they are the language of feelings, untutored, and 
scarcely guided by reasoning. 

What can be more eloquent than the cries, the smiles, 
the outstretched hands, the eager gestures, the feeble em- 
brace, the little angry emotions, the first imperfect articu- 
lations, of the infant as yet in its nurse's arms? Erasmus^ 
in his Praise of Folly j has beautifully remarked the power. 
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of infancy, in this feeble and ignorant stage of its existence, 
CD make its wants eloc^entlt known. But, then, it has 
no artifices by which to struggle with reluctance, to warm 
that indifference which resists the first voice of nature, 
or to turn into softness, that resentment which its litde 
irowardnesses may excite. Its signs are few, belonging only 
to leading emotions: and its designs are short-sighted and 
narrow ; because its knowledge of man or nature, is, as yet, 
but very smalL 

Such, also, is the ELoquENCE of the savage tribes, whose 
manners have, in ancient or in modem times, been exa- 
mined by men more enlightened than themselves. All the 
signs they use, are the creations of passion, and the very 
voice of the genuine Eloquence of Natiu-e. How strong 
the contortions of their features I How ardent the expres- 
sion of their eyes! The tones of their voices irresistibly 
make their way to the heart. Even their first attempts at 
artificial Eloqijence, have in them, much more of Nature 
than of Art ; and, if they affect at all, affect by a sort of 
electrical rapidity and force of communication from mind 
to mind. It is long before the signs they use, can be ab- 
stracted to the cold generality and refinement of an artificial 
sj^tent, embracing many of the complex ideas of reason* 
Even after they learn to make speeches in artificial lan- 
guage; the cold artificial part of those speeches is accom- 
panied with the looks, the gestures, the tones of native 
passion, which endow it with an animation not its own. Be- 
ing, as yet, novices -in the art of abstraction, they refer 
perpetually in their speeches to individual objects, and to 
senstible things; and thus employ a glowing figurative Elo- 
quence, which, though to them natural, and the effect, not 
so much of vigour of genius as of a paucity of ideas, pos- 
sesses extraordinary power over the springs of human 
emotion, — ^is, with extreme difficuhy, produced by orators 
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who have been accustomed only to the cold language of ab« 
'straction, — and when, at any time, not above the best efforts 
of such orators, is accounted their most potent engine for 
the accomplishment of the purpose of their art. Design, 
artifice, a wide and accurate knowledge of the principles 
and the modifications of human character, complexity of 
structure, a skilful distinction and combination of parts, the 
power to give (amid persuasion) a refined pleasure to the 
imagination — the savage orator knows not eminently to 
exercise or produce ; but, in the vivid and forcible ex- 
pression of the feelings of nature, he is scarcely to be 
equalled by the most consummate master of the oratorical 
art, in its most elaborate and artificial form. The speeches 
of the Indian chiefs in North America; the pithy ha- 
rangues of the Scythians of antiquity ; the figurative brevity 
of the Eloquence of the Lacedaemonians in the earlier 
times of their commonwealth ; the remains of the poesy 
of the ancient Caledonians ; the rude addresses which are 
related to have been made to our voyagers and travellers, 
by savages in many different parts of the world ; are, all, 
of this species of Eloquence. This is the first xra 
in the rise of human Eloquence, in which its existence, 
as one of the incipient arts of life, can be clearly dis- 
cerned. 

Not that, even in liveliness and energy of expression, the 
ELoquENCE of all savage hordes, must uniformly exceL 
There are states of sickliness in the health, and languid 
torpor in the feelings of the infant, in which sensibility is 
imperfect, and all the exterior eiforts and emotions are with- 
out vivacity. In the same manner, there are, in savage life, 
occasional degradations of all the powers of humanity, in 
which the human animal becomes incapable of keen sensa- 
tion, of distinct perception, of any vivid and impressive com- 
munication of whatever may pass within it. Such, for in- 
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stance, is the condition of those miserable beings, cast on the 
most desolate coasts, or driven to the extremities of the ha- 
bitable earth, who, from infancy to death, are, as it were, 
continually perishing under the utmost endurances of cold, 
hunger, and teiTor. 

111, The history of mankind evinces, that the first rude 
Eix>quENCE*of lively and vigorous savage life, is naturally 
liable to be superseded by an ELoquENCE more artificial 
indeed, but less just in taste, and much less powerful- 
It is at the first rise of the arts, that art appears the 
most admirable, to those whom it is exercised to accommo- 
date. To invent an useful art, is, to rise above the level of 
the first ignorant and helpless simplicity of savage life, infi- 
nitely higher than the ingenuity of the greatest discovery or 
invention of a civilized age, rises above the common intel- 
ligence of the age and country in which it is made. Only in 
that earliest period of society, are the inventors of arts ex- 
alted, in the imagination of men, to the rank of deities, on 
account of their inventions. While mankind see little or 
nothing but natural appearances and changes, whose rela- 
tions of causation, gradations, connexions, and dependen- 
cies, they cannot comprehend ; human art, M'hich seems, 
as it were, to create like Nature, yet of which they can 
better conceive the agency, commands, above all things 
else, their curious and delighted regard. Struck with its 
power and its general utility, they consider mere art itself, 
as something altogether divine. Of nature, they have before 
them, innumerable different appearances, among which to 
chuse : of the creations of art, they possess, as yet, too few, 
to compare them with one another, with any fastidious dis- 
crimination. The more, indeed, this art seems to recede 
from nature, the more fantastic the new combinations into 
which it assembles nature's elements and features; — so much 
VOL. I. c 
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the more does it, at this aera of society please: for, so much 
the g;reater does!the power of art appear; and so much tbe 
more of useful or mysterious authority over nature, does it 
seem to confer upon man. In the admiration and in the 
proud exercise of mere art, its genuine usefulness and beauty 
are, hence, apt to be, by the barbarian and savage, wholly, 
or almost wholly, forgotten* It is thus that the sudden, un- 
expected acquisition of any thing new and important, natu« 
rally betrays men, in every period of society, to abuse it* 
The sudden acquisition of unlooked-for wealth, hurries 
him, on whom it is bestowed, to vain unmeaning extrava- 
gance, and contemptible pride. An ingenious youth, when 
his mind opens to new knowledge, is liable to become con- 
ceited and pedantic, and to pervert that knowledge from its 
proper ends. A person eminently skilAil in music, in danc- 
ing, in fencing, in riding, or in any other accomplishment, 
is apt to forget its just relation to the proper happiness 
and utility of his condition, and to devote himself to a 
degree that shall render him contemptible, and, perhaps, 
wretched, to the exclusive pursuit of that in which he is 
conscious of rare excellence. The principle in human 
nature by which men are hurried into such errors as these, 
is the same with that which leads savages and barba- 
rians into an exercise of art, incompatible with taste and 
beauty. 

In every art of barbarians, the influence of this principle 
is conspicuous: in none, more remarkably, than in their 
Eloquence. It produces systems of gestures having no re- 
ference to the emotions of native feeling — ^those symbolical 
ceremonies which religion consecrates — ^fantastically artifi- 
cial modes of regulating the tones of the voice, in formal 
speech,-^alliterations, antitheses, rhymes, balanced sen* 
tences, such as occur in the poesy of the Hebrews, puns, 
and all the imcouth, yet laboured, formalities of barbarian 
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oratorical expresaion. These constitute that which, ftmong 
barbarians, is accounted the att of EtoqutiirGE, and is used 
aa such, upon every occasion of grave, elidborate speaking, in 
their religious or political solemnities. The time when it 
prevsdls,i8 the second periodinthe advancement of artificial 
£Loqy£KCE. Metaphors begin, in this period, to he used 
'With a cold profusio^^ the effect, not of fervid passion, not 
of paucity of general ideas, but of the constant affectatioti of 
something laboriously artificial. The greater part of ^e 
Runic and Scandinavian poetry, most of the poetical re- 
mains of the ancient Welch, the first artificial forms of poe-* 
try and eloquence fimong the ancient Hebrews, aU that hbs 
appeared elaborately fantastic m the ffpeeches and poesy of 
people between the savage and the barbarian sftate, a!!id whe^ 
tber in ancient or in modern times, belongs to the speciesof 
the fiLoqucKCE ofthb second period mihe general advance- 
ment of the art. Poetiy may be comprehended, for this 
pe^odr with Eloqjtexci::' for, the^arfe not originally twd 
distinct arts^ but <me only) aoid then- subdivision begins just 
where thk^ period hsfeits end. To the people among whom 
tbi$ KhOqp&ifdn {x'evaib, it is In^^ delightful: to others, 
whether in a- lower or «t higher state of civility, it is disgusrt- 
hig and aniMeifigibk. Over the passions, and the genertd 
persuasionbf the mind, it possesses no power. Yet, thede 
barbarians are tiot so far removed from the simplicity of 
nautfe^ but tliat, on extraordinary occasions, native emotion 
bumti thte fetters of their awkwardly laboured Eloquence, 
and declares itself with the tonies, the gestures, the figures 
of nature herself....arf^ potenthr omnL On these occa^ 
sions, the heart pours forth that sort of ELoqufcNCE 
which belongs to former periods of the art, with some \m^ 
provement, however, in the design. The artificial Elo- 
tyjEKCE in general, of the second period, excels that of the 
'^rst^ in compass and perspicacity of design. But the de- 
sgn is necessarily frustrated, where cold unnatural artific* 
-stroya the genuine energy of expression. 
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The history of human society presents many instances, 
in which fantastic barbarism of Eloquence has had its 
reign exceedingly prolonged, in connexion with that of the 
barbarism of manners. Such, as the Koran sufficiently 
evinces, wa^ the fate of Eloquence among the Arabians. 
It was — ^it is such still, among the Persians, with all the 
servile disciples of their literature and language. Of the 
same style is almost all the literature of Hindostan, whether 
Arabic, Persian, or Sanscrit* Such, too, has been for ages, 
the Eloquence, and all the omatnented literary composi- 
tion, of the Chinese. Precisely of this character, was that 
which was known and admired in Europe, as formal Elo- 
quence and elegant writing, from the fifth almost to the 
fifteenth century of the Christian sera. Where nascent civi- 
lity is blasted by a new invasion of barbarism ; where local 
circumstances are unfavourable to the incessant mutual 
intercourse of all the members of a community; where a 
people are, on all , hands surroimded by tribes or nations 
more savage and barbarous ^an themselves ; where the 
reign of peace and justice has not yet commenced, or is 
incessantly disturbed and overthrown while it but begins 
to diffuse its blessings ; where barbarian life is either too 
hopelessly destitute and wretched, or, without order and 
industry, too abundantly supplied with all the primary 
gratifications of sense ; in all these cases y the natural im- 
provement of the oratorical art, cannot but be retarded; 
apd the second period of the progress of Eloquence will, 
of course, be indefinitely prolonged. Other causes need 
not be sought to explain the prevalence of false taste, for 
so many ages, in the regions of the East, and in other 
parts of the World. 

IV. WTicre the natural progress of Eloquence is not 
interrupted, it soon advances into a third stage^ in which 
formal speech and literary composition are, for the first 
time, subdivided into the t^vo species of Verse and Prose* . 
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This subdivision naturally takes place at that time when 
the tasteless and fantastic art employed in the improvement 
of the Eloquence of the second period, renders that 
£i.oquENtE strikingly unfit for many of the subordinate 
uses of the formal communication or commemoration of 
thought among men. When, in the Jirst ara of Elo- 
quENCE, there was nothing in it but the force of nature, the 
same species was necessarily common to all men. In its 
second ara^ occasions for formal communication of thought 
were not so numerous as to demand the ordinary use of 
that one artificial species which prevailed. In this third ara^ 
the increase of wealth, the diversification of the modes of 
peaceful activity, .the expansion of the range of human 
thought and converse, the familiar and growing use of a 
considerably varied language of abstraction, conciur with 
the inconveniences of that unnatural and artificial Elo* 
quENCE which is chiefly admired, to create a mode of com- 
position and of formal speech, which, content with dry 
utility, aspires not to give the pleasure that is received 
from the refinements of poesy and eloquence. The 
greater the wealth, trade, industry, and freedom, of the 
rising community, so much the sooner does this separation 
of the species of ELoqjJENCE commence. It is by totally 
interrupting or reversing the progress of social improve- 
ment among men, that tyranny and priestcraft have some- 
times unnaturally prolonged the duration of the second aera 
in the history of ELoquENCE. 

■ The books of the History of the Old Testament, the most 
ancient prose compositions among the classical remains of 
the Greeks, much of the literature of the ancient Hindoos, 
the greater part of the writings of business and morality 
among the Chinese, with the earliest annals, and tnie and 
simple narratives in the history of all nations, are of the 
Eloquence of this period. To it Belong, also, the first 
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positive legislative institutions which are, in any nation, 
committed to writing. In the history of modem Europe, 
we are to refer to this sort of ELoquENCE, almost all the 
Monkish chronicles and legends. The, speeches of Nestor 
and several others of the characters of Homer, exhibit poetic 
imitations chiefly of this species of ELoquENCE ; though 
not without an intermixture of that which prevails in the 
earliest age of bold ardent savage life. 

It is the discriminative character of the ELoquEKCE of 
this ctra^ to be cold, simple, tediously narrative, almost 
always awkward, and not seldom feebly inconclusive in the 
reasonings with which its narratives are necessarily inter- 
mingled. It embraces, as to information and persuasion, 
greater comprehension and shrewdness of design, than is to 
be discovered in the Eloquekce of either of the two for- 
mer periods. It deals not in bold picturesque abstractions, 
the extemporary creations of the orator's mind, but in terms 
of abstraction of which the first metaphorical force is for- 
gotten, and which have become merely signs suggesting the 
generalities of which they are significant — as faintly and 
coldly as alphabetical writing and the figures of mathema- 
ticians suggest the ideas of those substances in nature which 
they represent. It excludes, as much as possible, the glow- 
ing language, and all the fiery emotions of ardent passion. 
It does not mark the presence of an object rapidly — by one 
bold stroke of the pencil, but views it slowly, describes it 
part by part, and almost loses all force of impression in 
minute details. In its least happy specimens, it possesses 
little more of the power of nature, or of skill in design, 
than the ELoquENCE of the preceding aera. In its better 
efforts, it delights, soothes, and gently insinuates itself into 
the heart, but never takes the strong-holds of passion and 
reason, as it were, by storm. The mind seems to be con- 
siderably passive in its productions. It is a mirror which 
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faithfully reflects those images of objects, ivhich are cast 
upon it: but, it is one of the metallic mirrors of the ancients, 
g;iYing but a faint reflection, not one in which all is clear, 
distinct, and striking, as the life itself. When it expresses 
passion willingly and successfully; that is the gentle, soft, 
and peaceful part of passion. It affects to describe rather 
objects in art than those in nature. It strives to be cold, 
reasoning, unadorned, and deeply wise. But, its jbest ex* 
ceQence is, when natvu-e, decisively predominating over its 
unskilful art, produces in it lively paintings, ingenious sen- 
timents, and forms of expression which, though naturally 
rude and awkward, acquire, to the hearer's or reader's mind, 
a dignity, a beauty, a picturesque power, which they did 
not originally possess. In the representation of nature and 
of human life, it exercises very little power of discrimina- 
tion or selection. It gives dialogues with the irregularities 
and litde digressions which actually take place in them: 
it mingles the description of Aformities with that of beau- 
ties just as they appear associated in nature: it displays all 
the workings of the heart with a fidelity which compensates 
in part for confusion and feebleness. 

The narratives in the noble Universal History of Hero- 
dotus, the speeches which are in that history introduced, 
the aJrdess dramatic narrations in the books of our Old Tes- 
tament, the sayings of the old Grecian philosophers, and 
the Roman laws of the TwelveTables, strikingly exemplify, 
in all its minutis, the costume — ^the very form and pressure 
of this species of ELoquENCE. In enlightened ages, it ob- 
tains praise exceeding its genuine desert. It even acquires 
with philosophers at least-— of more polished taste, a power 
which it did not exercise over the minds of those to whom 
it was originally addressed. The artlessness and candour 
which accompany its cold simplicity, render them often 
inexpressibly interesting. The truth and the design of its 
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psdntings, seem sufficiently to compensate for their uncouth 
rudeness. Its antiquity renders it venerable; and the 
humility of its pretensions recommends it even to the 
favour of our tacit self-conceit — It is the ELoquENCE of 
sincere, unpretending ignorance ; and it gives, by conse- 
quence, more of artless, undisguised humour, than any 
other sort of composition that has equal extent and regula* 
rity of design. In the epic poesy of an early age, such as 
that of Homer, and in the early drama of all nations, this 
ELoquENCE of the third era is associated — ^with the bursts 
of passion which belong peculiarly to the first sera, with 
those tricks of art which had their origin in the second sera, 
and with some of those inventions of taste and genius which 
are beginning to raise, poesy to its ti*ue perfection as a 
peculiar art. 

The reign of this sort of Eloquence, as of that of the 
sera immediately preceding^lias been often unnaturally pro- 
longed, by the influence of causes inauspiciously retarding 
the general civilization and refinement of mankind. In 
Greece— or at least in Greece and Rome — ^alone of all 
coimtries of whose arts and knowledge the history is known 
to us, does the third ara^ in the progress of ELoqEUNCE, 
appear to have terminated as soon as might, in the natural, 
unhalting progress of civility, be fairly eicpected.— Arbitrary 
and military government, — ^barbarous but powerful super- 
stitions, — ^the dispersion of men over a country so thinly 
that they must remain generally apart from that converse 
in which, as iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of a man 
his friend^ — the preference of dead to the culture of living 
languages, — ^poverty excluding the access of the^fine arts, — 
a state of society leaving nothing desirable to be obtained 
but by oppression, servitude, martial fierceness, sly mer- 
cantile deceit, or rough sullen labour — these have been 
generally the causes by which the improvement of Elo- 
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iQf EMGE has been arrested in this third period <£ its progress. 
In all the countries of the east, the ELoquENCE of the third 
«ra still prevails in unequal and tasteless association with 
that of the second* 

From the fifth to the iifteenth century of the Christian 
^pochy the Eloquence of those two »ras prev^ed in all 
the countries of Europe which were not utterly savage,-^- 
to the entire exclusion of that which had been exemplified 
in the models of a happier age« In Italy, and in niost 
other countries of Europe^theELoquENCEofor^tf harangues 
hasy even yet, scarcely risen above the imperfection of the 
combination of the examples of the third and second 
periods in the progress of the art. Not only in literary 
composition, but in the tones, grimaces, and gestures 
accompanying it, has the Eloc^ence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic pulpit remained almost every where in this state of 
meagreness, conjoined with false taste. Even in most 
Protestant countries, the ELoquENCE of the pulpit is still 
of the same base species. The ELoquEKtE of legislation 
19 afangst universally of one of the least happy combinations 
of the ELoquENCE of the second sra with that of the third* 
The varieties of this combination are numerous. They 
long reign, even in competition widi the better perfection 
of the art. They are not such as must necessarily ai-ise in 
the {»t>gress of Eloquevce from its origin to its highest 
improvement; but spring up where that progress is, by 
unfavourable circumstances, more or less interrupted: 
and are preserved by the same causes, inauspicious to 
human art and knowledge, from which they were, at first, 
produced. While men, in the same age and country, 
remain in different states in the progress of civilization ; 
while barbarism still embraces civility too forcibly to 
be shaken from her; diis false Eloquence cannot but 
continue to maintain its existence even in the countries 

roL. I. o . 
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which are, above all others, the most polished and en^ 
lightened. 

V. The JirBt age in the progress of the art of Human 
ELoquENGE, gave only an exceedingly inartificial expres- 
sion of the sttt>ng emotions of nature. The second^ delighted 
with the mere invention and power of art, while it wanted 
the advantages which might have been derived from the 
comparison of many artificial productions with one another, 
contrived to lose^ iti fantastic tricks, the genuine expression 
of nature. The thirds with enlargement of design, seeking 
homely utility, not presuming to aspire to the refinements 
of art, produced what — in native innocence and simplicity 
of purpose^ — and not less in cautious though feeble exten^ 
sion of views,—- presented a sort of contrast to the Elo- 
quence of the two former periods, and yet exhibited, in 
truth, much more of a composition mingling those things 
which were peculiar to them both, than of any new cre- 
ation, the effect of its own powers alone. 

The progress of the art of Eloquekce among mankind, 
has known as yet but a fourth period; and, if we may 
presume to look with prophetic eye into futurity, shall 
know but one other period. 

It is not the lapse of time, but the advancement of know- 
ledge, refinement, and civility, by which the commence- 
ment of thiH fourth period in the progress of ELoquENCE 
is liable to be hastened or retarded. Only in Greece and 
Rome, of all the ancient world, does it appear to have 
begun. There are but a few coimtries in modem Europe, 
*— and in the western hemisphere, the united Anglo-Ame- 
rican States, in which, of all the world, it can be, at present 
said to exist. It exhibits almost the last perfection in the 
combination of the power of useful^ with that of amusive 
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9peaking or composition, for the grand purposes of instruc- 
tion or persuasion* 

What constitutes the perfection of the Eloquence of 
diis fourth period?— CAi^y the perfection of general deBtgn. 
-»It is not the mere convukive cry of a being that can feel 
but scarcely reflect,— that, though capable of clear percep- 
tion, is as yet almost a stranger to the power of abstraction: 
It is not the petty and fantastic art of one that can trifle 
with endless pains in the unsuitable decoration of a part, 
but is unable to conceive the propriety and the full effect of 
the combination of parts in one whole: It is the expression 
of some grand purpose of instruction^ either ingenuous or 
pretendedr^with that view of the dispositions and charaC' 
ters of the persons^ with that discerning consciousness of the 
principles in the characters of the writer or speaker^ with 
that ac^aintance with the subject of which he speaks^ with 
that force and vivacity of sentiment^ with that unambiguous 
clearness and that indigressive closeness of reasonings with 
that imagery almost creating fancy in the reader or hearer 
by whom it was not naturally poBsessed^ with that language 
of abstraction sufficient for the uses of combination and 
reasonings and with that language of individuality and 
nature equal to the ends of excitement and impression^"^ 
which are, in every instance of all these particulars^ th^ 
fittest possible^ in the present circumstances^ to enable the 
speaker or writer to convince^^to the effect of directing con* 
duct^—the mind of the reader or hearer to whom he ex* 
pressly addresses himself This is the specific idea. But, 
there are many varieties in its actual exemplification. In 
no instance, perhaps, have human art and genius pro- 
duced ELoquENCE fully worthy of this definition. Even 
the greatest orators of the best ages have but made ap» 
proaches to it* 
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In onier to the orig^nHtioa <^ this Bloqjjsnce in my 
particular stage of the progress of social life, a multitude 
of circumstances, not commonly in the command of man, 
are, of necessity, required. It is necessary^ that dkose three 
ruder forms of ELoqvENGE, which we have already 
described, should precede the commencement of this one. 
That variety of arts, those customs, those diversities, and 
that frequency of social intercouTBe, must have taken their 
rise, by which, alone, the powers of the human character 
can be fully developed, man brought, as it were, into 
mental contact with man, and designs in^ired, which 
shall comprehend an extensive number of the truest utilities 
of human life. Nor are these advantages, alone, sufficient* 
The free unawed exertions of mind towards the persuasion 
of mind, must be, where this perfection of Eloquence is 
to arise, the surest means of rising mankind to the most 
envied heights of avarice and ambition. In the society 
which it is to adorn, there must be much industiy, much 
meditation, much of mutual converse. Language, litera- 
ture, and ethical philosophy, must have made conuderable 
advancement to a highly perfect state« The science, which 
arises out of the artificial practices of life, must have at* 
tained to consider^le extent and perfection; and must 
have begun to be reciprocally sailed with success, for 
the improvement of the arts to which it owes its orig^. 
The perfiection of art must be well understood to consist 
in its direct subserviency to the best utilities of life, and 
in the felicity and skill with which it imitates the finest 
forms, and the most delicately beautiful cei^;ruities ef 
nature. 

It wiH not, at least, be denied, that aH these advantages 
concurred to the formation and improvement of Grecian 
Eloquence, at the time when it first appeared in that 
form, which distinguishes the fourth mroy of its progress as 
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Ml ait. Dialectics, mathematics, ethics, politics, poesy^ 
maaie, dancing, painting, sculpture, architecture, were then 
cultivated in Greece, with great earnestness and success. 
Almost all the mechanical arts were practised with dexte- 
rity, diligence, and ingenious skill. The local situations of 
the Greek8,<-*-their political unions and suixlivisions, their 
commerce,— *their religious and political festivals, — their 
mode of life which was chiefly in public, and in towns and 
villages^ — their republican government which created a 
market for the commodity of Eloquence, by making it 
^le most powerful of all engines for the gratification of ava* 
rice and ambition,-— were circumstances, which, in addition 
to those otK^r causes, acted with necessary and infallible 
eificacy to produce that Eloc^ence, exalted into a regular 
and almost consummately perfect art, for which the Greeks 
vere long the most eminent among mankind. Could their 
EjLoqjFENCE, without the concurrence of these favouring 
circumstances, have become so perfect? No: without the 
operaticm of such causes, no such ELoquENCE has ever yet 
arisen among die rest of mankind. 

The Romans possessed, in their republican government, 
and in many other circumstances in their character and con- 
dition as a people, most of the earlier advantages for the 
cukore of Eloquence, which were enjoyed by the Greeks. 
Nor did they attain to their highest eminence in this 
art, till the introduction of Grecian arts and science into 
Rome, had equalled their advantages with those which 
the Greeks possessed from die age of Pericles to that gI 
Demosthenes. 

The Eloquence of both the Greeks and the Romans 
was perverted and overthrown by changes which took away 
its high rewards, and, at the same time, augmented the dif- 
ficulties of its cultivation. Not till after many centuries had 
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passed, was this art to be agsdn any where exercised in that 
perfection which distinguishes the fourth period of its pro- 
gress, as a particular art. When it experienced this reno- 
vation, the same circumstances were again to conspire for 
its improvement. The religion and the governments of 
modem Europe were such, at the sra of the restoration of 
letters, as to exclude, alike, the culture of that genuine 
ELoquENCE in courts and assemblies of the people, which 
adorned the fairest ages of Greece and Rome. But, the 
invention of printing had bestowed on written Elo- 
quence, an advantage enlarging its powers, and prompting 
its cultivation, that astonishingly exceeded all the best ad- 
vantages which the ancient orators had possessed. A great 
republic of writers and readers was created in Europe: and, 
in this republic, the writers possessed all the powers of the 
orators of old, and were prompted to exertion, as well as 
guided in their eilbrts, by the same excitements aUd rules of 
taste by which the best orators of antiquity had been stimu- 
lated and directed. They had more : they had, — ^in the 
remaning specimens of ancient oratory and poesy, and in 
the ethical instruction with which those were filled, — mo- 
dels, in imitating which, they could aspire at once exceed- 
ingly above the natural level of the ELoquENCE of their 
own age. By such means was produced, in modem Europe, 
soon after the sera of the revival of literature, an Elo- 
quENCE, written and printed, which might be regarded as 
not unworthy of the fourth eera in the progress of the art. 
The disadvantage of writing in a dead language, and^the 
barbarous imperfection of all the systems of speech which 
were then in use in Europe, for a while hindered that print- 
ed ELoquENCE from rising to the perfection which it might 
have, otherwise, at once obtained. But tiiese unfavourable 
circumstances have been surmounted, by the gradual re- 
finement of the Italian, the Spanish, the French, the 
English, and the German languages: And authors are the 
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great orators of modem times : And the press is the ros- 
trum from which the forum of the public is now the most 
powerfully addressed* 

It was, however, impossible, that, amid the general in- 
crease of human intelligence, and the augmented frequency 
of social converse, there should not arise occasions for the 
renewed cultivation of the best- forms of oral Eloquence. 
Even the reformation of religion, however, did not imme- 
diately create, in this province, any thing in ELoqiJENCE 
worthy to be compared with the compositions of the orators 
of Greece and Rome. The Protestant preachers of France, 
Germany, and England, long joined, in their pulpit dis- 
courses, the barbarous and fantastic art of the second period^ 
with the simplicity of the third^ and sometimes with a small 
portion of the genuine fire of iticjirsty without attaining to 
that tincture of the force of nature, with the best skill of ' 
art, which belongs to the ELoquENCE of the fourth period 
sdone. It was gradually improved, — in no instance, how- 
ever, to an equality with the ELoquEVCE of the ancients, 
in which composition was so happily associated with all 
the best advantages of voice, gesture, and looks. At the 
court of France, indeed, the ambition of the fame of 
Eloqitence, an industrious imitation of the models of that 
of antiquity, a consciousness of high ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and the knowledge that pulpit ELoquEKCE, would 
procure every envied advantage to those who excelled in it, 
-—produced, from the Roman Catholic clergy, many efforts 
in this art, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, — 
in which a considerable approach appears to have been 
made to the best excellence of Roman Eloquence in the 
age — not, indeed, of Cicero — but of Pliny. In Britain, 
the ELoqiJENCE of the pulpit has never been other than — 
either that merely of printed composition,— or of an uncouth 
mixture of the species of the first, second, and third ^ras 
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of the art. It begins at present to decline, in conseqaeoec 
of the general neglect of religion, and of the frivolity of the 
minds, and the scantiness of the knowledge of those, by 
whom it is chiefly exercised. The very same causes cor- 
rupted and destroyed the ELoquEMCE of |he ancient Ro- 
mans, in the reigns of their emperors* 

The existence of laws and stable gpvemments likewise 
produced necessities and encouragements which, in the 
l^eral circumstances of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, were adapted to create, in the leadings before 
courts of justice, an Eloquence, perhaps, not unworthy 
of that of the orators of Greece and Rome* The causes 
of litigation arose out of all the conditions and affairs of 
social life. The market for the sale of this ELoqtrENCE waa 
as wide as the range of litigation : almost aU the weaidi of 
the community was at its command: its power was bound- 
ed only by the integrity of judges, the stability of govern* 
znent, and the clearness and rectitude of the laws. The 
persons who were to exercise this art, had previous oppor- 
tunity to study the best models of the ELoquKNCE of 
ancient and modem Umes. In Italy, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Scotland, England, Ireland, and America, spe- 
cimens have hence been exhibited of sm Eloquence of 
judicial pleadings which, however defective in many of 
the best qualities of true oratory, approaches nearer than 
any thing else of modem times, to the character of the 
pleadings before the graver and more s«denm courts of 
antiquity* 

In popular governments, there is an incessant and open 
-contest of mind labouring to predominate over mind in the 
drirection of the general policy of the State.- The highest 
enK)luments and honours are usually to be found in the 
guiding of the public will and force. To this, all are per- 
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mitted to aspire: and the ambition of attaining it, produces 
the greatest efforts of human talents, whether in Elo- 
quKNCE or in military exertion. Hence, principally, came 
the perfection of the Eloquence of Greece and Rome. 
But, in moderntimes, jfr*r the barbarism and ignorance of 
the feudal ages, — and aflertvards^ in most European coun- 
tries, the establishment of governments excluding the gene- 
rous competition of ELoquENCE, — ^have hindered this best 
of all the schools for this art— -from being generally opened. 
In Britain alone, the feudal parliaments were formed, at 
last, into numerous deliberative assemblies, in which there 
was scope for the exercise of the noblest species of the 
ELoquENCE of the fourth period. From the reign of 
Charles the first to this close of the eighteenth century, 
specimens of such ELoquENCE have been — ^not regularly, 
but occasionally— exhibited, particularly in the English or 
in the British House of Commons. Whenever the govern- 
ment has enjoyed great strength and stability, this Elo- 
quENCE has been less conspicuously exercised. At the 
beginning of the regicide war against Charles the first ; in 
the contests relative to the Exclusion-bill, in the last years 
of the reign of Charles the second ; in the contentions of 
the Whigs with the Tories — under king William — and 
towards the end of the reign of queen Anne; in the dis- 
cussions which preceded, by a few years, the resignation of 
Sir Robert Walpole ; in the contests for the overthrow of 
Ae aristocratical whigs, from the beginning of the present 
reign to the close of the American war ; in the contention 
relative to the regency; and, perhaps, also about the begin- 
ning of the present war; the English— the British House of 
Commons, and, at times, also the House of Lords, have 
been the scenes of some of the most admirable efforts of 
Elo<juekce.— The Scottish parliament was not less so, in 
the debates of a few of its sessions immediately previous to 
the completion of the Union.— The moment when genuine 
VOL. I. :b 
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Eloquence predominated in the parliament of Ireland, 
was, when that parliament effected its emancipation from 
legislative subserviency to the parliament of Great Britain* 
It does not appear, that the efforts of genuine ELoquENCR 
in the debates of the parliament of Ireland,Telative to that 
Union with Great Britain which has just been accomplish- 
ed, were adequate, either to the dignity of the occasion, 
or to the fierce collision of angry passions which it pro- 
duced. 

The printed compositions of the modems, addressed ta 
tlie public, in the three last centuries, have been already 
observed to comprehend one grand subdivision of the 
Eloqjutence of this fourth period. The ELoquENCE of 
judicial pleadings, is by its essential nature, little capable of 
being exercised with advantage^ through the channel of the 
press. But, whatever is addressed to influence public opi-» 
nion in general, especially in matters which either are, or 
may become, the subjects of legislative regulation, is in the 
highest degree, susceptible of being transmitted with the 
effect of popular Eloquence, through the press. Where the 
liberty of the press is under the controul of arbitrary go- 
vernments, it cannot be used as a medium for the commu- 
nication of popular ELoqxJENCE to those on whom it is 
intended to operate. In Britain, however, that liberty has 
seldom been oppressively controuled : and the press, much 
more than the discussions of the senate, has consequently 
become the grand engine for acting on public opinion, in 
matters of politics, in the same manner as a Cleon, a De- 
mosthenes, a Gracchus, and a Cicero acted upon it, in 
Athens and in Rome. All writers on the comparative 
merits of ancient and moderri ELOquENCE, have invariably 
overlooked the operation of that of the moderns in this 
channel: Yet it is, in truth, through the press only, that 
popular ELoquENCE can be, in modem times, extensive^ 
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and effectually exercised. In Britain almost alone, has it 
been thus employed for the regulation of government, in 
forms worthy of the fairest period in the history of the 
art. Since the reign of Elizabeth to the present tim^, the 
political ELoquENCE of the press has produced, in this 
country, effects transcending, beyond what is easily to be 
conceived, the most surprising and splendid instances 
of the power of ELoquENCE in any different form, or 
any prior age. In the contentions which formed the 
prelude to the civil wars in the last century, it acted, 
for the first time, in England, with mighty power. From 
the commencement of that troublesome period, to the very 
lera of the Restoration, it continued to be employed with 
the utmost earnestness and success. The papers which 
were mutually published between Charles and his parlia^ 
ment, as representations to the people, were in many instan- 
ces, composed in a strain of ELoquENCE, the most impres- 
sive. The noble Defensio pro Populo Anglicano by Milton, 
was, notwithstanding the disadvantages of a dead language, 
an extraordinary effort of this sort of ELoquENCE. The 
papers of William Allen, against Cromwell, were of rare 
excellence and power in the same class of compositions. 
Throughout the reigns of Charles the Second, and hia 
brother James, even to the very rera of the Revolution, 
though ELoqjJENCE was active in its exertions in the senate 
and in the pulpit, it was scarcely less so, from the press. 
Many, indeed, of its most vigorous and successful produc- 
tions, were such as can scarcely seem to have attained to the 
dignity of the ELoquENCE of the fourth period. But, the 
press was during those reigns, subject to troublesome and 
dangerous restraints^ and it was widi difficulty that Elo- 
qjJENCE could at that time, make its way at all to the minds 
of the people, through a channel so much disturbed. The 
Revolution restored the press to full liberty : and between 
<hat aera, and the accession of the House of Hanover ^ the 
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throne of England^ the political Eloquence of the press 
attained even tb a gigantic height of power. It was in this 
period, that Somers, Burnet, Swift, Addison, Steele, Main- 
waring, Prior, Atterbury, Davenant, Defoe, produced their 
best pieces. The ability pf Swift in this species of Elo- 
quENCE, greatly transcended that of all the others. The 
famous Philip, Duke of Wharton, when he had scarcely 
passed out of the age of childhood, produced, in his 
True Britons^ some of the finest specimens which the 
English language even yet possesses of this political Elo- 
quENCE of the press. Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Lord 
Harvey, Lord Carteret, were tlie chief writers who ad- 
dressed and influenced public opinion in this way, during a 
great part of the reign of George the Second. The political 
Eloquence of the press began then to be, not transiently 
and occasionally, but regularly exercised, as a means for 
the constant government of public opinion. Campbell, 
SmolleU, Shebbeare, Johnson, exercised this art, with effect 
perhaps not more powerful, but certainly with more of 
grace and dignity, towards the aera of the accession of our 
present Sovereign. The struggle between parties— with 
which this reign began, the increasing illumination of the 
public mind, and the disposition which our present Sove- 
reign eamesdy shewed — ^to govern according to the wishes 
of his people, excited, from the very beginning of his reign, 
an extraordinary zeal to cultivate the political ELoquENCE 
of the press. A great mass of ELoquENCE of this sort was 
put into motion: its efficacy in action, was great: but, the 
matter was unworthy equally of the age, and of its owi\ ef- 
fects. The people were — ^as i| were— a barrel of gunpow- 
der: And a faint spark from a glimmering rush-light, was 
sufficient to blow them up. The debates in parliament be- 
gan to be daily reported in the newspapers ; and did hence, 
much more to guide the political sentiments of the nation, 
\iy their operation as ELoquENCE of the press, than by their 
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influence in swaying the determinations of the senate. The 
author of the Letters of Junius stood forth; and, from the 
press, addressed the people in a strain of Eloc^ence, 
which blasted with the force of lightning, and excited ad<* 
miration, as if it had exhibited the sudden exercise of mys« 
terious and supernatural power. Johnson opposed him, 
with force of argument and Are of sentiment, not inferior to 
his own, but with a predominancy of seemingly cold and 
laboured art — ^allied to die taste of the second sera of Elo- 
quence, that materially weakened the strength of effect 
with which he might otherwise have written. In political 
pamphlets, in the daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly peri- 
odical publications, and in a great diversity of forms, the 
political Eloquence of the press has since continued to be 
employed upon public opinion, even more diligently and 
successfully than at any time before. About the asra of the 
French Revolution, its power had begun to become mis- 
chievously great. It has been subjected to some not un- 
salutary restraint. It still operates with mighty efScacy, 
It is, especially in this department of its culture and agency, 
that modem Eloquence may hope improvements, which 
shall raise it to a superiority over the best Eloquence of 
ancient times. 

Another branch of the printed popular Eloquence of 
modem times, is, that of controversial works or memorials, 
in which personal defence is associated with the earnest 
support of some peculiar opinions in religion or philosophy. 
No man ever writes so well, as when he writes to promote 
his own dearest interests. To recommend a theory or pre- 
judice of one*8 own; to vindicate one's self from the charge 
of weakness or dishonour; to support against fierce impugn- 
ment, any favourite series of sentiments ; in short, to defend 
one's self on any occasion, on which the faculties are not 
Absolutely palsied by the sense of danger; confers a per- 
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spicaci.ty of judgment, a vigour of conception, a compre- 
hensive skill in design, and a power of fancy and of pas- 
sion, which exceeds whatever the genius of man can, in 
other circumstances, be capable of. Hence, in some works 
of logical controversy, of which the writers were deeply 
interested in the fate of their opinions, such as the Retigion 
tf Protestants vindicated by Chillingworth, and the 
Lettres Pfovenciales by Pascal, an ELoquENCE, perhaps 
incomparably powerful, has been- exemplified. Hence the 
wonderful power of the Eloquence of Rousseau, in his 
Letters to the Archbishop of Paris, to D' Alembert, to those 
who wrote against his Prize-Essay on the Arts and Sci- 
ences, in his own Confessions, and in the Vicar of Savoy's 
Confession of Faith, &c. Hence the admirable power of 
GiBBOK, in his Answer to Davis, — a power of true Elo- 
quence, greatly exceeding whatever he has in his other 
works displayed. Hence, too, the charm which we find in 
the Mrritings of truly great men, whenever they are reduced 
to touch in occasional digression upon the circumstances 
of their own lives. And hence the power with which those 
who are otherwise incapable of ELoquENCE are observed 
to speak or write, — even as if a miracle like that of the in- 
spiration of Balaam's ass were performed on them, when- 
ever their life or fortune is in extreme danger. Of this spe- 
cies of Eloquence of the press, modem times have pro- 
duced various examples which cannot be too highly praised. 
They belong to xh^ fourth period m the progress of the art. 
They are imdeniably among its best ornaments. 

In the living voice, indeed, — ^in the expression of features, 
the attitude, the gestures which accompany it, — ^in time, 
place, and circumstance, — in the sympathies by which all 
the members of an audience are naturally and almost un-. 
consciously led to adopt any sentiment the more readily, 
because the emotions of others around, evince that they^ 
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also, adopt it,—- in these peculiarities, oral Eloquengb 
enjoys mighty advantages, which can by no art be con- 
ferred on the £Loqu£NC£ of the press. But, the Elo- 
quence of the press, in the greater extensiveness and per- 
manency of its operation, — in its flattering the mind with 
the notion, that the conviction it impresses, is received by 
native discernment and by choice, — ^in its allowing leisure 
for the full intelligence of what is advanced, — seems to 
possess advantages more than sufficient to compensate for' 
all that it loses, by not being orally delivered. 

V. To what aera, then, in the progress of Eloquence, 
— ^to what rank among the oratorical productions of that 
particular aera, — shall we refer the letters or Junius ? 

It is not by difference in time, but by changes in the 
character of its productions, that we distinguish the progress 
of Eloquence into so many separate aeras. Not, there- 
fore, because these letters were written in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, — but because their composition 
is akin to that of Cicero, of Demosthenes, of Burke, of 
Rousseau, — are they to be ranked among the best models 
of the happiest age of the Eloquence whether of ancient 
or of modem times. They possess, undeniably, the fire 
of sentiment, that boldness and picturesque power of ima- 
gery, that skilful comprehension and pointedness of design, 
diat labour in the parts, and that happy artifice in the com- 
bination of these into a whole, which cannot but exalt any 
oratorical performance to be numbered with the composi- 
tions of the most enlightened aera of the art. 

To distinguish what rank he holds. among the orators of 
the aera to wliich his Letters cannot be denied to belong, 
it will be necessary to institute an accurate comparison 
between Junius and the other great masters in Eloqukkce, 
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in which we must examine the particular merits of each of 
them, in all the essential excellencies of that species of ex« 
ertion in which they are rivals. 

1. Thcj^r^f of these excellencies, is enlightened, unpre* 
judiced, disinterested puritt of design. In this quality, 
I am inclined to think, that every other orator of every 
age must yield to Demosthenes. Demosthenes alone 
discerned and steadily pursued the true interest of his 
country, in his opposition to the artifices and the arms of 
Philip. To prescirve to Athens, the ascendency among; 
the Grecian States, to save the Republics from sinking 
into subjection to a Barbarian JNIonarch, to maintain in 
the most civilized country of the world, that political ar» 
rangement of the people under which alone its arts, its 
science, its virtues, had been known to flourish, to revive 
the energy of their ancient republican virtue in the hearts 
of the Greeks. These were the express objects : to accom* 
plish which, the great Grecian orator exercised his Elo* 
QTJENCE. He discerned the true interests of Greece: he 
pursued them steadily: to the care of promoting them, he 
sacrificed all the sbrdid cares of private interest apd base- 
minded ambition- 
Review the orations of Cicero. — How very inferior in 
purity and elevation (?/* design to Demosthenes, does he 
not, incontestibly, appear? Even when, with almost all the 
vigilance and includible penetration of a God, he probes the 
soul, and detects the guilt of a Catiline; the prejudices and 
arts of the devoted member of a party, are not less con- 
spicuous amid the thunder of his harangues, than the sub- 
lime beneficence and integrity of the patriot. In the 
speeches of the prosecution against FerreSj you see chiefly" 
the young man striving to raise himself to political and ora- 
torical importance, as the advocate of a splendid and popu- 
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lar c^use. In the invectives against Anthony, personal 
resentment and party-zeal are much more apparent than the 
generous spirit and the sublime views of pure and enlighten- 
ed patriotism, discerning and preferring nothing but the 
public good. 

The speeches in the historical works of Tacitus and Livify 
are merely the exercises of men of letters, writing to obtain 
the fame of literature and elegance ; actuated, indeed, by 
virtuous principles ; but making no direct application of their 
powers and efforts of persuasion, to accomplish any great, 
immediate good in active life. 

Hooker and ChiUingworth^ entitled much more to the 
reputation of Orators, than many of those to whom it has 
been attributed, may, perhaps, be justly named in rival- 
ship with Demosthenes, for the purity^ the sublimity^ and 
the enlightened comprehension of design, with which they 
composed their two immortal works. Those works were 
addressed, to produce immediate effects on the opinions by 
which active life is guided. They were written without 
selfish interests, without religious bigotry, without party 
prejudice. They carry with them a demonstration that 
must have been accompanied with ardent conviction in 
the minds of their authors. Such authors are truly worthy 
to be named in comparison with Demosthenes. 

It may be doubted, whether even the virtuous and en- 
lightened genius of Pascal was exercised, in the admirable 
Lettres Provinciales^ with a sacred purity of intention equal 
to that of Hooker and Chillingworth. He wrote with the 
prejudices of Jansenism, with the party-spirit of a devoted 
friend to the >Society of Port-Royal. Otherwise considered, 
those Letters are composed with a force and art of persua- 
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aive Eloqusnce, worthy of the • best productions of the 
fairest age in the history of this art. 

Had the parliamentary harangues of the great Earl of 
Chatham even been published by himself; and polished 
for the press with all the elaborate psuns in composition, of 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero; yet, at least in the praise of 
exalted purity of design^^-4hey must not have been ranked 
with the works of a Demosthenes, a Chillingworth, and a 
Hooker. Chatham was a great and good man.— Peace to 
his ashes4 Immortal honour to his name I But, the love of 
power, the spirit of contention, the pride of over-bearing 
genius, the lust of popular applause, cannot be denied, even 
by his greatest admirers, to have acted as leading principles 
in prompting his Eloquence. 

To the late Mr. Burke, the praise of Elo^ence and 
Virtue are signally due. But, he was the orator of a party. 
He accepted employment for a piece of bread among the 
Aristocratical Whigs: and he devoted himself to their ser* 
vice, with a sincerity and zeal which embraced all their 
interests and prejudices. In all his parliamentary harangues, 
in all his other treatises, he gives but theories contrived to 
justify party opinions, enthusiastic fancies, or even popular 
errors in practical science, which he had, before, hastily 
conceived, or inconsiderately taken up. In discernment 
of the real good of his country, and in unbiassed prosecu- 
tion of that only, he must be confessed, by his warmest 
admirers, to fall infinitely short of the great orator of the 
Greeks. 

Still less can the praise of unblemished purity of design, 
be attributed to the author of these Letters of Junius. To 
overthrow a ministry, to gratify and sway the minds of a 
populace, to oppose a system for the abolition of national 
distinctions and party prejudices, to indulge secret disgusts. 
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jealousies or resentments rankling at his heart, to obtain 
the praise of unrivalled excellence in literary composition, 
were probably the leading purposes with which this author 
wrote. He co-operated, but without true patriot design, 
£Dr the redress of wrongs which the long reign of Aristo- 
cratical Whiggism, and, lately, the inexperienced zeal of 
Toryism, had inflicted on the constitution* In his invec- 
tives against particular persons, he descended into a malig- 
nity of attack, which, however effectual toward the ends 
he had in view, was utterly incompatible with exalted rec- 
titude of design. He disdained not to mingle in the mise- 
rable bustle of ochlocracy, with as much readiness for wild 
mischief as if he had been, in truth, a man of weak under- 
standing. 

2« But, in that design which adapts all the means as hap* 
pily as possible to the end in view, Junius is inferior to no 
other orator of any age. Demosthenes might accommodate 
his speeches, to sway the resolutions of the Athenians with 
a knowledge of human nature, and of the utilities of public 
and private life, less various and profound than was requi<r . 
site to accomplish those effects of confouQding or persuad- 
ing, which JjUNius's Letters were to produce. Cicero, in 
the conceit of oratorical splendor, in a fondness for illus- 
trations from the fashionable philosophy, and in dear effu- 
sions of egotism, often forgets the proper object of per* 
suasion which he ought to have held steadily and keenly in 
view, Rousseau is, at times, feebly tedious in digression, 
illustration, and egotism. William Allen's famous pamph- 
let of Killing no Murthcr^ has pointed and energetic pas* 
sages, but possesses no enviable merits, as a whole. Burke 
is digressive, pompous in illustration, ever apt to forget 
the uses for the shew of Eloquence. He provokes, 
instead of overpowering and soothing the prejudices which 
oppose his success. He seems, ever a stranger to that 
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pertinency and propriety of Eloquence which accomodate 
themselves to time, place, ignorance, and humour, — ef- 
fecting more by this accommodation, than by figtire or 
argument* 

Yes; Junius is, of all orators ancient or modem, he 
who keeps the most steadily in view the object of his Elo- 
quence. A few sacrifices he indeed makes to personal 
Vanity, and to the pride of conscious ability and success. 
These are not many: and, deducting them, you shall leave 
nothing which is not addressed almost with the consummate 
skill of a divinity, to effect that purpose of persuasion for 
which it is employed. In his first Letter, he wished to alarm 
administration, — ^to assume the character of a presiding 
demon, ^n regard to the discontents of the people and the 
malice of faction,- — ^to shew, at once, that depth of under- 
standing, and that energetic vehemence of passion, which 
were requisite to make even persons of a character of intel- 
lect superior to that of the multitude, gladly rank them- 
selves behind him, as their leader. Such were, obviously, 
• his purposes. Is there a line in his Introductory Letter 
which does not tend, in the strongest and most direct man- 
ner, to consummate them? In the Letters between Junius 
and Sir William Draper, is strikingly exemplified the dif- 
ference between the Eloquence of a man of business and 
a mere rhetorician. Even when writing in his own de- 
fence. Draper continually wanders aside in search of figures 
mid elegancies, which, when found, only mar his purpose. 
Junius uses no metaphors, except such as enter essentially 
und directly into the accomplishment of his design: he em- 
ploys no figures, but such as perfectly amalgamate with his 
arguments. Whenever the shew of ornament and the burst 
t>f passion have not a tendency to enforce conviction, he 
haughtily disdains them, and writes with the veiy plain- 
ness t)f a merchant's ledger. In his invectives, he had in 
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yicw to confound and terrify the persons against whom 
they were employed, — ^to dignify, by repeating in the lan- 
guage of Eloquence, the malicious jealousies, prejudices, 
and clamour of the vulgar, — ^and to assert the authority of 
a leader, by furnishing arguments and topics of complaint 
infinitely more powerful than any which the rest of his party 
could iind for themselves. Not a line, not a sentiment 
occurs in them, which has not this tendency. Another 
might have been seduced, in the execution of particular parts^ 
from a due attention to the main design; but Junius never, 
for a moment, sacrifices his primary object to any matter 
of subordinate importance. Even when outrageous in 
abuse, to a degree that could not but offend the delicate 
and virtuous, he is not so, as being hurried away by his 
own feelings, but because the tone of the prejudices and 
feelings of the English multitude was not to be otherwise 
moved to his purpose. In the Letters on . the dispute 
respecting the Middlesex Election, how admirably does 
he seize the strength of the argument on the side on which 
he contended, — and, neglecting the detail of less important 
matter, urge that alone, with irresistibly force! His replies 
td the attempts of opponents to refute his arguments and 
destroy his credit, are in general his greatest master-pieces 
of design. The character, the interests, the ruling passions, 
the feebler reasonings, the inaccuracies in style, and the 
incongruities of metaphor, of his opponent, are all at once 
discerned, seized, and turned with consummate and irre- 
sistible energj'^, to overwhelm the poor being who had 
dared his wrath. He is never more truly admirable, than 
in his address in the controversy with Parson Home. Silly 
and inconsiderate persons have alleged, that, of all the 
adversaries of Junius, Home approached the nearest to 
him in controversial art. But, the truth is, that Junius, 
when he spared Home, spared him for the sak^i of his 
adherents, and in order to prevent the threatened divisiou 
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of the City patriots. His object was, to ruin Home's 
political influence, without offending his friends. Home, 
on the other hand, forgot all regard for the interests of his 
party, all prudent concern to advance the purposes towards 
which his previous labours had been so noisily employed, 
in bellowing pretences of disinterested patriotism, the very 
nature and circumstances of which gave the lie to what 
they asserted the most vehemently. Home's letters co-* 
operated with those of Junius to destroy his own reputa- 
tion. The Letters of Junius contributed, in the most 
eminent manner, to protect Wilkes, on his vulnerable side, 
from Home's attacks, and to prevent the party from being 
entirely dispersed by his mischievous rage. It is, in reality, 
in those parts of his letters to Home, in which he has been 
thought the weakest, that Junius has exercised the most 
consummate ability and address. Where Home has ap- 
peared the ablest, — it was there precisely that he did to 
himself and his friends the greatest mischief. In the attack 
on Lord Mansfield, it may seem that undisguised virulence 
is suffered to burst forth injudiciously; and I should think, 
that, in one or two instances in it, prudence must have 
been lost in particular resentment. But, Junius knewthat 
the character of fearless boldness, in his invectives, was 
his best recommendation to authority with the mob. Lord 
Mansfield, too, was at that time exceedingly odious to all 
ranks of those who were in the same party with Junius ; 
because his abilities, his fair character, and his attachment 
to his Sovereign, were supposed to render him the most 
formidable of all the obstacles to the success of their politi- 
cal wishes ; and he was, really, and perhaps not altogether 
unjustly, believed to be, as a lawyer and judge, too favour- 
able to the influence of prerogative in the courts, and ready 
to advance its authority by introducing the maxims of the 
imperial law of Rome, into the interpretation of the la^vs 
of England. Hence, boldness to arraign him, talents pow*^ 
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erful to cover him with confusion, and pertinacious vehe- 
mence returning incessantly to the attack, and urging it 
with fury, were peculiarly adapted to produce against lord 
Mansfield, that strong effect which Junius hoped from 
thenu Lord Camden was expected, at the same time^ to 
urge a similar attack in the House of Peers. But lord 
Camden, upon a full consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, found it prudent to desist from the attempt : 
and Junius, when he at last saw the grand party disap- 
pointed, and that party, in spite of all his efforts, entirely 
disorganised, thought it vain to continue his Letters farther. 
Never man wrote so skilfully to both tlie gross and the dis- 
cerning part of readers at the same time. It is said of Shak- 
speare, that all the speeches in his Plays ^e so appropri- 
ated to their respective speakers, that no one of them could^ 
without manifest absurdity, be transferred from its present 
possessor to another: and of Junius, it may, in like man-* 
ner, be affirmed, that every Letter, every position of invec- 
tive in his writings, is directed with a propriety of address 
not susceptible of improving alteration, to the very person 
to whom it is inscribed. The knowledge of the proper 
strength of his own powers ; an insight into the verj*^ heart 
of his adversary ; a constant remembrance of his main de- 
sign; and all the facilities of vigour, art, and skill, in the 
use of the engines of ELoquENCE; strikingly appear to 
have been exercised by the author, in the composition of 
every one of the following Letters. One capital object of 
the remarks which, in this edition, accompany the Letters, 
is to illustrate this truth, in particular detail. In this place, 
a more minute selection of instances shall not be intro- 
duced. 

3. The knowledge of the Author of these Letters, ad- 
mits of advantageous comparison with that of other orators 
and controversial writers, ancient and modem. 
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The proper study of mankind^ is man. The intimate 
knowledge of the genera, species, and variedes of human 
character, in all the powers of thought, native emotions and 
passions, biasses of affection, turns of humour, casts of 
imagination, and modes of exterior expression, which consti- 
tute their essential principles, and their several distinctions, 
is, of all human science, the most important part. WiAin 
this, lies the chief portion of that common sense which is 
demanded as the primary qualification for all the business of 
life, 'No orator, no statesman, no author, ever attained to 
great influence in society, otherwise than according to the 
exact proportioA in which he possessed and exercised this 
knowledge. Without it, Junius could not have displayed 
such admirable force and propriety in the management of his 
design. His Letters abound with those deep and general, 
yet original, observations on human character, and on the 
fortunes of human life, which can be produced only by 
genius and judgment matured by experience, and fully 
informed by much and various converse both with books 
and with mankind. His observations have the sententious* 
ness, the profundity, and even a cast of the malignity of 
those of Tacitus: they breathe somewhat of the solemn 
pensive wisdom of Johnson : and they mingle with these 
qualities, the lively and keenly sarcastic discrimination of 
Swift. But, they possess, besides, a race of originality. 
They are not borrowed from the stores of those \vriters, 
but add new riches to the common stock. Junius thinks 
like Johnson, like Tacitus, like Swift: but he does not 
tamely echo their thoughts. He is another and a greater 
master in the school of artists, not a mere copyist. It is 
by this grand quality in a particular manner, that the true 
critic may easily distinguish between the writings of 
Junius, and those of the puerile imitators of his Elo- 
quence, to whom, for lack of a known owner, his Letters 
hav6 been sometimes hastily ascribed. Had he no other 
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power of £LOQ]yE!iCE; vere his Letters destitute of all 
tboae anecdotes by which they are so interesting to malig« 
aant curiosity : did they not perpetusite the inenu>ry of one 
of the most important popular contentions that have not 
been carried to a destructive height; did they even not 
preserve the political manners of England for the time, with* 
all the force of an historical painting adding the comic 
manner of the Dutch, to the epic grandeur of the Italian 
school: yet, on account soMt/ of the great original truths 
which these Letters contain, they would deserve to be stu* 
diedy with unwearied diligence, by readers of every class, 
from the schooUboy of the highest form, to the statesman 
and the philosopher. Those striking truths are occasionally 
noticed, as they occur, in the following Notes and Prefa- 
tory Observations. They will meet the attention of the 
discerning reader in a thousand instances in which it 
has not been thought necessary to point them particularly 
out* 

The knowledge of such general truths, can be the result 
only of an extensive, minute, and accurate knowledge in 
detail, of the characters, manners, fortunes, interests, and 
changing humours of a great variety of individuals. That 
Ji7vit7s certainly possessed this knowledge— has been stated, 
in speaking of the propriety and judgment with which he 
makes every thing co-operate in every Letter, towards the 
chief design. Examine his account of any one character 
that is the subject of his praise or ir. vective I He may, — ^in- 
deed, he does often, maliciously depart from the truth; but 
he departs with a verisimilitude, and with a skill in flattery 
or caricature, which more strikingly evince his knowledge 
of the turns of character and passion, than if he had rigor- 
ously adhered to the truth. In the contest with Sir William 
JDraper, how he probes the soul! With what art, he tor- 
tures a man of no n^ean talents, to confession! He wa^ 
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diougfat to have dealt with outrageous severity towards the 
Duke of Bedford : And never was there a more masterly 
stroke in Eloquence, than that with which he contrives to 
disarm the public resentment, and to deprive the Duke of 
that sympathy which seemed to have been raised in his 
favour, — ^by representing him as utterly unfselingj and a 
stranger to that distress rphich public compassion supposed 
him to have suffered from the invectives of Junius* He 
knew, that the king from the very commencement of his 
reign, had taken no measures in government but what he 
thought likely to promote the content and welfare of his 
people, — and desired nothing so much as their happiness 
and their love. It was believed, that such a sovereign 
would instandy abandon whatever measures he should 
know to be 6dious to his people. Junius therefore strove 
both to make the people in truth suspicious of their mo* 
narch's virtues; and to persuade the monarch, that the 
people hated his government, and that its unpopularity 
would increase, unless he should employ those men, and 
adopt those measures of government for which this writer 
and his friends contended* If we consider, on what side 
Junius strove to move the mind of his sovereign, and at 
the same time the humours of the people; we shall find 
that he had admirably discerned all the rectitude of dispo* 
sition and intelligence in the mind of the former, and had. 
skilfully marked all the caprices of the latter. Enter into 
the consideration of his knowledge of personal character in 
every similar instance,, throughout his Letters, — ^you shall 
find it still equally extensive, minute, and correct* 

In physical science he appears to have had considerable 
information. He induces from it some of his happiest and 
most impressive allusions. He introduces them with an 
ease and propriety which evince him to have clearly and 
powerfully apprehended the principles of the sciences ta 
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which they belong. Of that chemistry which was known 
at the time when he wrote, he was considerably a master* 
He was not ignorant of the principles and the forms of de- 
monstration belonging to mathematics. Of that which is, 
by way of eminence, called natural phihsophy^ he seems 
to have had, also, a competent knowledge. He does not 
appear to have been much conversant with rural nature. 
There occur, . in his Letters, none of those delicate and 
original paintings of rustic imagery which, if he had been 
familiarly acquainted with it, an imagination and a tone of 
mind like his, must, unavoidably have poured forth. He 
had studied nature much rather in the arrangements of 
science than in the groupes in which she herself disposes 
her own creations* 

In what has been said of his knowledge of human cha- 
racter, is necessarily implied, that he was a master in the 
different branches of that which is called moral science. In 
hgic^ who ever displayed more consummate skiU. His rea« 
sonings assume at times an exact syllogistic form: they are 
never in that careless diffusion which betrays an ignorance 
of logical art. They are generally in those abbreviated 
syllogisms which mathemadciana and lawyers delight to 
employ, and which arise so naturally in conversation, 
wherever untutored reason exerts itself vigorously without 
a knowledge of artificial rules. His logic was evidently 
not learned in the Scottish school, which, extending too 
far the principles of Bacon, would, in every instance, 
reject the powerful, luminous, and compressive metho<ls 
of 8)'nthesis, for the feebler details pf analysis and subse- 
quent induction. Nay, to such a degree was. he a master in 
the use of logic, that almost ever}' one of his Letters may 
be reduced, in abstract, to a syllogism. • It is evident, 
too, that he conceived them in this manner, in his first 
design; and in the composition ojF e^ch Letter* only up^ 
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folded and iDustrated the several parts of the syUogiilki 
which embraced the whole. 

In rhetoric as in lo^c, he appears to have had uncommon 
skill. His figures are managed with that art which only a 
skilful rhetorician can exercise. His compositions have 
diat sort of argument which die rules of the .rhetoricians 
prescribe. If he display more of the native force of genius 
than of cold rhetorical labour; yet the energies of native 
sentiment are in him, almost alwap regulated as they would 
have been, by the most consummate skill in artificial method* 
In the structure of his style, you see at once the logician 
careful of the order of propositions, and die rhetorician 
studious of propriety of tropes, of the fit structure of the 
sentences, of luminous illustration, of a happy arrangement 
of all the parts of each separate piece* 

His acquaintance with die classical writers of Greece and 
Home, is sufficiently evinced by the character of his compo- 
sition, resembling the force and compression of Demost- 
henes, of Thucydides, of Sallust, and of Tacitus. It is 
proved by the splendor of his metaphors, worthy of Virgil, 
Pindar, and Homer. It is plain, also, from his quotations' 
«nd allusions expressly indicating, that he had certain pas- 
sages of Tacitus and others, within his recollection, at dif- 
ferent times, while he wrote. It is easy to perceive, that 
he had added to the study of the ancient classics, that, also, 
of the best French writers. Montesquieu, whose style and 
manner of composition had been for about five and twenty- 
years before Junius wrote, highly popular in England,— had 
undoubtedly been, in a very particular manner, the subject 
of his study. And, it is evident, that he was no stranger 
to the wit of Voltaire, nor always averse from imitating it. 
Of English writers, I should conceive him to have been 
xonversant chiefly with Locke, Chillingworth, Bolingbroke^ 
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Robertson^ Johnson, and with some of the pieces of Sheb* 
beare« He was perhaps familiarly acquainted with some of 
the most nervous writings which were produced, in the 
seventeenth century, during the great rebellion. He was, 
evidently well read in the poetry of Butler, Milton, and 
Pope. Undoubtedly, he was much conversant with books 
of law, and with the simple precise writings belonging to 
actual business. His manner is one that could be formed 
only amid habits of business-writing. Plainness, simpli- 
city, unaffected conciseness, are the ground colours of his 
painting. Bold metaphors, elaborate construction of pe- 
riods, fiery interrogation, the ardentia verba of invective, 
are but superinduced to distinguish the group of figures, 
and compose the superficial ornaments. 

Whence had he that readiness of disrespectful allusion to 
the Bible, and the ceremonies of religion, which is so often 
'displayed in* these Letters? Perhaps from familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and the ordinary services of the church: More 
probably, from the imitation of Voltaire, Pope, and other 
wits, whose attempts to make the ceremonies of religion, 
subjects of profane merriment, were, thirty years since, 
too much admired by persons who should have had piety 
and taste to disdain and check the abuse. Or shall I ven- 
ture to conjecture, that Chillingworth and Pascal were 
much studied by him, even while he was engaged in the 
composition of these Letters ; and, that like every other 
writer, he insensibly transferred into his own works, some 
striking allusions from the books which he read? His allu- 
sions to religion, so far as they are contemptuous, relate 
chiefly to the absurdities of the Roman Catholic religion; 
a fact from which we may fairly infer, either that thecourse 
of his education and the incidents of his life, led him into 
a pardcular acquaintance with these, and an indigioant di»- 
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gust against them, or else that he, in this instance, merely 
echoed the voices of Pascal and Chillingworth* 

His manner is epigrammatic. What does this bespeak, in 
regard to the tenor of his studies ? From Demosthenes, 
from Tacitus, from Dn South, from Montesquieu, from 
Voltaire, from Johnson, he might catch this tendency to 
condense argument into epigrammatic point. He might 
catch.it, too, from the satirists of Rome^ and England. 
This energy in the comparison and contrast of words and 
thoughts, is at all times admired. It is impossible to reason 
with extraordinary closeness and animation, without going 
more or less into it. Admired where it spontaneously arises 
in the reasoning eloquence of great writers; it is affectedly 
imitated, with a view to decoration alone, by men of inferior 
talents. It becomes the prominent vice in the affected writ- 
ing of ages of ambitious yet ignorant refinements. Even 
where taste has not yet so much degenerated, the epigram-- 
matic way is apt to be excessively studied. It seems to be- 
speak vigour and activity of conception ; and it is naturally 
the vice either of strong, ardent genius, or of minds weakly 
affecting that power. It marks the writings of some of the 
greatest ancient and modem authors : and in the study of 
them, a tendency of mind to their pointed composition, may 
be even unconsciously formed. This pointed epigrammatic 
composition is so distinguished-— because it contains an ex- 
cessive abundance of those comparisons of ideas, difficult 
to be found, yet strikingly apposite, which constitute what 
is strictly called wit. But, the bringing of ideas together 
in this species of comparison, is to be effected only by the 
most vigorous efforts of abstraction and re^oning. It is 
indeed possible, that wit may exist without strength of judg^ 
ment, this is, that a mind may so delight in separate indivi- 
dual comparisons, that it shall by habit lose the power of 
duly comprehending extensive successions of such comps^ 
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risons. But, every particular efibrt of true wit, is undenia- 
bly an exertion of extraordinary energy of reasoning* 
Every mind that reasons strongly and rapidly, unavoidably 
makes in the ardour of reasoning, many of those compari' 
sons which form wit. The delight which is given by true 
wit, is the same with that which sudden discovery and in« 
vention give to the man of science. The comparisons in 
mathematics where mathematical reasoning is exceedingly 
abbreviated, are, in all but continuous succession and their 
want of imagery and sentiment, of the same nature, with 
the wit of an orator or a poet. That excess of epigram- 
matic energy, then, which fills these Letters of Junius is^ 
in truth, not so much the effect of servile imitation or false 
taste, as a natural result of the energy with which he tkolight, 
of the ardent force with which he reasoned, of that vigorous 
combination of imagery and sentiment with reasoning, 
which was never better exenlplified in any other writings 
than in his. His mind, feeling how much meaning was 
compressed into each epigrammatic comparison, might 
acquire a bias beyond what taste can approve, to the fre- 
quent use of such modes of thought and expression. This 
disposition would be favolired by the turn of composition 
in those nervous energetic writers whose books he chiefly 
studied. But, it was not so much imitation as the power 
of nature, which gave this feature to his works. Merely 
imitative writers are ever feeble. 

His knowledge of the constitutional law was great and 
accurate. But the consideration of this knowledge in detail 
is reserved to be the subject of a separate Essay. 

But, knowledge considered separately from the activk, 
ENERGIES of gcuius which are in habitual exertion, will 
never account sufficiently for the production of such a work 
as these Letters. What were, then, the habits and personal 
character of this Junius? — 
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It 18 sufficiently clear, that his yNDERSTAimiNO 
naturally, and by the whole train of culture which it had 
received, a vigorous one. It must have been in habits o£ 
incessant activity: never languishing in a feeble, careleaa 
diffusion of its conceptions; never satisfying itself with hal£i 
discernment, nor with obscure knowledge ; ever searching^ 
for the strongest relations of contrariety or resemblance in 
the ideas it compared ; chastening constantly the train of 
thought that passed through it, so as not to suffer remote 
and feeble associations to supplant, in that train, associ^ 
ations close, strong, and direct. The first principles embo^ 
died into its very texture, were those rather of jurispru* 
dence and logic than of metaphysics. Its reasonings were 
habifually, in the cast of those of the lawyer and the polem- 
ical logician* It was, however, evidently more accustomed 
to detect the sophisms of others, than to adhere inflexibly 
to attain truth for itself. It cannot have been, at any time» 
left to slumber in idleness. But, we should suppose it to 
have been rather one of those intellects which are occasion- 
ally, and but occasionally roused to gigantic efforts^-«^an 
of those which never languish, but are never roused to 
extraordinary exertion. 

His Jancy J — that energy of the mind which is employed, 
not in deducing truth, but in picturing impressive possibili- 
ties, — appears to have been very powerful. Reading and 
the observation of life, though not of exterior nature, sup- 
plied it with abundant materials. It was often roused to 
activity by glowing passion. It was often employed in em- 
bodying the abstractions of reason and of science. It bums 
in all the higher efforts of his Eloquence. Its very presence 
seems entirely lost whenever the plain closeness of ratioci- 
nation, or the simplicity of the style of business, are alone 
required for the writer's purpose. Never was fancy so 
vigorous, more perfectly under the controul of propriety 
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and reason. It is that sort oi fancy which has its origin 
from vigour of understanding, and instead of impairing that 
vigour, serves but to animate and strengthen it. Its efforts 
in these Letters must have been the result of long previous 
habit. They cannot have been the first attempts of aq 
untried energy. 

It is easy to perceive, that the writer of these Letters, 
was a man of strong glowing passions. That his passions 
were not wildly frantic or irregularly capricious, is suffici-* 
cntly evident. They never lost sight of reason and utility. 
But, they must have been high, impetuous, and while they 
yielded in part, to the constraint of reason, must also have 
had power to make his reason become, to a certain degree, 
subservient to their rage. The objects of these passions, 
seem, however, to have been truth, power, liberty, the 
triumph of genius, and the humiliation of those who were 
hated for rival interests or dishonest intentions. The mind 
of the vrriter must have been nurtured to this cast and tone 
of passion. He could not have thus displayed them, if they 
had not been habitually predominant in his breast from early 
youth to the prime of manhood. His greatest weaknesses 
of passion are a wild intemperance of rage which some- 
times carries the stroke beyond its own aim, — :and a lite-i 
rary vanity which sometimes exults beyond measure in the 
success of his eloquence. 

There is nothing in these Letters, from which we can 
infer their author to have been in his moral habits, either 
very bad or uncommonly good. That his moral feelings 
were eagerly alive, sufficiently appears. But, it is not im* 
probable, that their exercise might be directed much raljici^ 
upon the conduct of others, than on his own^ 
VOL. !;• H 
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These passions, these moral sentiments, such a baicy^ 
and so vigorous an understanding, with all the stores of 
knowledge with which they were furnished, bespeak a cha- 
racter in the prime of mature manhood, practically ao 
quainted with active and contemplative life, conversant 
more probably m juridical^ hut certaiidy political husinesSy 
fidl of ambition, and certainly not writing these Letters 
merely for political amusement, nor concealing that he was 
the author, upon any other reason, than the inevitable ruin 
of his hopes and fortunes, if he were as such publicly 
known. 

It is from the tenor of the following Letters, that these 
facts concerning the oratorical and personal character of 
their author, are inferred* Let his character as an orator,— 
let the qualities of the eloquence in these Letters, — be com- 
pared with whatever in the same way, either ancient or 
modem eloquence can produce; the result of the compari* 
son will, certainly, not be disadvantageous to Junius* In 
knowledge of the principles and modifications of human 
character, in skill to sway the passions of the multitude, in 
extent and accuracy of general science, in ardent oratorical 
intrepidity, and in the habitual exercise of shrewdness and 
prudence, Demosthenes was not his superior* Of the 
technical knowledge of the rhetorician, of the dialectics and 
ethics of the schools of that age, Cicero possessed, unde- 
niably, a larger portion than can be with truth ascribed to 
Junius* But, in fearless, manly energy of soul, in inde- 
pendent decisitSn of mind, in invigorating and commanding 
8elf*confidence, in the power of bringing knowledge by the 
nearest way to the uses of business, we must not venture 
to compare the Roman orator with the £nglish.-*It is true, 
that, in his famous Letter to D'Alembert on the influence 
of Theatrical Exhibitions upon Public Morality, — ^in his 
Answer to those who attempted the refutation pf his para« 
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doxicai opinioils concerniDg the Relation of Science to the 
Ha4>pine6s of Human Life, — in his epistle of Self«Defence, 
to Beaumont Archbishop of Paris,-— Rousseau has, no 
doubt, exercised some of the best powers of the true orator. 
But, his eloquence continually wanted that foundation in 
the principles of common sense, and that application to the 
real affairs of men, without which eloquence is but the 
amusement of romantic ingenuity. His knowledge was less 
dian that of die Author of these Letters.— In generous self- 
confidence, and in effusions of animated sentiment, the 
great earl of Chatham was certainly not unequal to Junius. 
But, he wanted the extensive and profound knowledge of 
the author of these Letters: and he had even less skill to 
unite the arts of insinuation with those of overbearing con- 
fidence and energy. Chatham does not appear to have 
usually reasoned well in his speeches. Much of his elo-> 
quence was in his elocution, — ^much of it in his intrepidity 
and disinterestedness, oratorical and political.*— The Let- 
ters of Junius have been even attributed to the late Mr. 
BuAKE. But, BuRRE, though he had of the forms and 
exterior apparatus of knowledge perhaps much more than 
Juwius, had of its soul, its quintessence, its elementary 
principles greatly less. In sound and manly sense, and in 
oratorical discretion, he was greatly inferior. His know- 
ledge and learning continually o^erinform his eloquence, so 
as, not seldom to weaken its effects. He had not at all that 
insight into human character which so conspicuously appears 
in the Letters of Junius. He knew not to sacrifice the 
ostentation of eloquence to persuasive effect. He used still 
to affect the rhetorician and the man of letters, when he 
should have thought only of doing business in the shortest 
and most decisive way. No: he was not at all equal to 
the composition of these Letters. His Eloquence had ever 
in it much of the diffusion of Cicero's, and the romance of 
Rousseau's: but Rousseau was often more logical than 
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Burke. — There is great resemblance between the oratorical 
efforts of the late Mirabeau, and those of Junius. Mi- 
kABEAU has indeed more than Junius of what seems an 
unseasonable use of metaphysics. Yet, there was perhaps 
good sense in the use of metaphysics to persuade those to 
whom Mirabeau had to address himself. In similar cir- 
cumstances Junius might possibly have done as much. 
David Williams does not indeed possess that deep and 
various knowledge which is displayed in these Letters. In 
discarding from his mind, the prejudices of precedent and 
old vulgar opinion, he has certainly gone too far towards 
adopting the prejudices of innovation in the different sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry. Yet, from his writings, may be 
gleaned passages approaching more nearly than any to be 
found in the writings of other English writers, to the ge- 
neral energy of thought, the fire of sentiment, the shrewd 
discrimination, and the closeness of reasoning, which db- 
tinguish Junius. Williams, too, unites energy with 
natural simplicity of style, more successfully than has been* 
done by Junius in the most elaborately eloquent parts of 
his Letters. There are in the Letters of an Old Statesman to 
a Toung Prince^ which I suppose the work of Williams, 
a few occasional paragraphs which no writer ancient or 
modem has ever excelled. His Commentary on Montes- 
quieu, is however a very shallow performance. — ^There are 
in the writings of the late Dr. Gilbert Stuart, and in 
those of his imitator Godwin, occasional touches of an 
Eloquence simpler in style, yet scarce less energetic than 
that of Junius. But, neither Stuart nor Godwin shews 
any thing of that deep knowled^ of human character, or 
that skill in aifairs, of which the writer of the Letters of 
Junius was indisputably possessed. — The famous Letter 
of Charles Fox to the Electors of Westminster, has much 
of the business-like plainness and the cogent reasoning of 
Junius. It wears somewhat more than Junius's Letters 
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of a sly air of artlessness. But, it does not, >vith the ener- 
gy and skill of Junius, involve, the bold language of meta- 
phor and sentiment in the tenor of argument. It is a dif- 
ferent sort of £loquence, the effusion of a scarcely inferior 
mind, nearly but not altogether equal to the powet of th^ 
following Letters. But, I should suppose the Author of 
the Letters of Junius to have been master of much more 
of political shrewdness and discretion^ than Charles Fox 
has shewn. 

In the whole, excuse malignity, vanity, an occasional 
excess of epigrammatic turns, a structure of sentences 
sometimes laboured to harshness and almost to obscurity, 
with a few incongruities of metaphor: and these Letters 
must be owned to be, in all other respects, probably the 
most vigorous and faultless specimen of human Eloquence, 
that the world has yet seen. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLES 
or 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 

AS THEY WERE UNDERSTOOD 
BY THE 

AUTHOR OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS.' 



JlfVERY Political Society has, in its whole, a 
SUPREME power, legislative and executive; which, by opi« 
nion, by law, by actual exercise, is, in diiFerent states, 
differently modified* 

Tlie modification of this Supreme Power, peculiar to 

every different State, is called its Constitution. 

ff 

All Political Constitutions of any acknowledged excel* 
lence or stability, appear from the general history of man« 
kind, to have originated, — ^not in sudden institution,— but, 
like the improved arts of life, out of the practical necessi- 
ties of society, compelling from time to time, one easy 
change after another, till they are sufficiently provided for. 

The origin of the British Constitution may be traced 
backwark to the first rude associations of the Ancient 
Britons^ Anglo-Saxons, and Scots. The people enjoyed 
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among those, the greatest liberty political and civil. The 
Chiefs had at first, little extraordinary power, save what 
they might exercise in the hour of battle, and in oth^r times 
of extreme danger. The slaves^ purchased, conquered in 
war, or bom in servitude, were numerous, and enjoyed no 
political rights. This was, throughout Britain, the state of 
political society about the time of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quest of England. 

For two or tliree centuries immediately subsequent, no 
striking cfiange ensued. Only, the continuation of the ex- 
istence of the different governments produced an increase 
of authority in the hands of the prince, and of those who 
co-operated with him in the ordinary exercise of the go- 
vernment and judicial functions. The increase of the slaves, 
too, and their succession in families, began, gradually to 
establish some customs in their favour. When the princi- 
palities of the Heptarchy began in England to be enlarged 
and united ; the legislative authority which had before re- 
sided properly in the Micklegemote or General Assembly of 
the freemen, began to be commonly exercised by the ^FiV- 
tenagemote^ a selection of the more eminent freemen. 

t 
When all England was united in one dominion imder 

Egbert; the power of the crown was considerably aug- 
mented. There arose, too, an aristocracy in the rulers of 
the conquered principalities, and the descendants of the de- 
graded ducal families, by which the equality that had before 
subsisted among freemen was, to a considerable degree, 
destroyed. As grants of lands, and slaves upon them, were 
the only sort of rewards which could be conferred for the 
ser\jces of great officers; many estates were, even, at this 
.nera in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, held under tenures^ 
of a feodal nature. 
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In the progress of the Anglo-Saxon legislature &nd 
government to the accession of the Norman line, the 
Constitution underwent some gradual alterations. By the 
necessity of circumstances, and by imitation from the prac- 
tices on the continent, the forms of feodism were still more 
and more introduced into the government, and the distri- 
bution of property in land, in England. The legislature 
was still composed of all the freemen who possessed pro- 
perty in land. Those who held offices in the government 
were the most assiduous attendants as members of .the 
legislature. It was partly as a duty to the community, and 
in part as a servitude to the King, that the legislature 
was constituted, from time to time, by the attendance of its 
proper members. The King could demand from the free- 
men, his subjects, nothing but the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of their tenures. The legislature could exact from 
them, only what was necessary to the defence of the state, 
-and the salutary order of society. Alfred was not, any 
more than Justinian of the Code, Pandects, and Institute, 
— the author^ but simply the compiler^ of those constitu- 
tional laws which have been ignorantly ascribed to him 
alone. 

At length, the accession of the Norman line, and the 
circumstances of rebellion, conquest, and oppression, with 
which it was accompanied, brought in a feodism more for- 
mal, and which had more perfectly assumed the character 
of legal and fixed political institution, thah that of more 
careless and inartificial origin, which before prevailed in 
England. The feodism of the continent had acquired its 
peculiar contexture by a gradual association of the customs 
of power and property among its barbarous invaders with 
that distribution of power, honours, and emoluments, by 
which the military fabric of the Roman empire was, in the 
late period of its existence, defended against them* 
VOL. r. I 
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But, even this feodism was to those whom it owned as 
freemen, a system of liberty rising almost to licentious- 
ness. Its essence was — ^to consider the sovereign as, pri- 
marily, the lord of the whole territorj' of his kingdom,-^ 
to regard his free subjects, as, all, either mediately or 
immediately his tenants, — to make those who were imme- 
diately his tenants, or held from the crown in capite^ sub- 
ject to pay no obedience, to perform no services, to the 
monarch, save such as were stipulated in the charters by 
which they held their lands from him, — to hold the freemen 
who were only sub-tenants, as bound only to preserve the 
King's peace, and to discharge to their immediate lords^ 
the definite services under which their lands were held, — 
to render the monarch in all but stipulated payments or 
services, entirely dependent on the good pleasure of his 
vassals, — ^to leave the tenant or vassal free to renounce his 
fee, fiefF, or estates, and with it, his allegiance, — ^to sub- 
ject to the forfeiture of that fieff, the vassal who failed in 
the discharge of the duties stipulated to his liege lord, in 
his charter. 

Hence resulted the Constitution of the Parliament, 
under the perfect existence of feodism, somewhat different 
from that of either the Mickle gemote or the Wittenagemote 
under the government of the Anglo-Saxons. So far as the 
services ol the King's vassals stipulated by charter, or of 
his slaves or villains not enjoying chartered rights, could 
answer all the exigencies of his subsistence and govern- 
ment; he was free to live and rule, without the assistance 
of Parliaments. When he needed from subjects — ^what 
their charters obliged them not to give; he could obtain it 
not otherwise than by their consent in Parliament. It was 
an universal condition of the feudal tenures, that the vas- 
sals should be obliged to attend their lord's or sovereign's 
courts, that isj to meet, at his summons, in parliamentary 
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assembly. The parliament was, therefore, composed of 
all the King's vassals holding by written charter, under 
whatever species of tenure. It may seem to have been, in 
Ae early reigns of the Norman line, composed almost 
exclusively of military vassals: for, almost all the lands in 
the kingdom were then held imder military tenure. But, 
it is, nevertheless, certain, that those holding by any species 
of tenure, provided it were but written, could be legally 
subjected to no imposition, save such as they themselves 
in a parliamentary way, consented to bear. 

But, as the vassals of the crown held by different tenures, 
Ae demands of the monarch were of course to be proposed 
to each class of tenants separately. Were military services 
wanted? The vassals under military tenures were to be 
assembled and asked for them. Was it money or provisions 
that the sovereign needed ? It became necessary for him to 
ask these from vassals to whose tenures it peculiarly be- 
longed to supply them. Hence the distinction of the par- 
liament into two houses. It was summoned only to supply 
the w^ts of die crown. The military vassals were to be 
asked only for military services ; and they were, therefore, 
to consult by themselves. The vassals holding under bur- 
gage and soccage tenure were to be asked, rather for 
money, provisions, &c., and it was obviously natural, that 
they should consult alone, whether they would grant their 
Sovereign's demands. 

One of the chief duties of the Sovereign to his subjects, 
consisted in vigilance to protect them mutually from the 
violences of one another. This was to be accomplished by 
the preservation of the common peace, and by the distri- 
bution of justice civil and criminal, according to the terms 
of the different charters, the rules of natural justice, the 
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common practice of the country, and any particular cofst^ 
cessions that might have been made by the Sovereign to< 
his subjects. The existence of the crime, and the tnjmy 
resuhing from it, were to be ascertained by the testimony 
of the neighbours and fellow-subjects of the criminal. Hence 
the origin of Assizes. The constitution of the assize of the 
whole freemen of the district, was often apt to incommode, 
rather than promote the distribution of justice. A number 
was to be chosen out of the assize. In a reference to the 
number of the twelve apostles — twelve was fixed at an sra 
much earlier than that of William the first. 

Beside the Sovereign, his vassals, their vassals, and those 
who were* in the condition of servitude ; there was, also^ 
in the kingdom, a great body of people^ the clergt^ 
who held lands, and received services of various sorts, chi 
the sole condition of celebrating the offices of religion, and 
administering its instructions and consolations, according* 
to the use of the church. Having originally acted as the 
missionaries of the Roman PontifiF, they remained still 
subject, in the last resort, to his authority solely. A few 
of them possessing baronies under the condition of military 
service, were bound to attend in p/lrliament: the rest^ 
not enjoying estates under such tenures, were honouraUy 
exempted from the corresponding feodal duties. This 
independence of the clergy, rendered them a middle 
body between the King and his vassals; and enabled thenoi 
to act often the pait of protectors to the serfs^ when these 
were oppressed by the freemen their lords. They had a> 
separate, national and legislative court, in which they 
enacted under the authority of the Pope and the Kingv, 
laws for their own government, and granted at timcs^. 
pecimiary supplies to their prince. The common super- 
stition of tlie age, their superior knowledge, and their 
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great wealth, gave them likewise high indirect authority 
ia the government of the 8tat<;s« 

The Laws, considered separately from those by whom 
they were enacted and executed, began to acquire still more 
and more of a sacred mysterious authority over the conduct 
of all ranks of persons in the kingdom. They consisted of 
-—general and local customs of inheritance, servitude, and 
decision— -the conditions of tenure expressed in charters^— 
diose principles of fealty and dominion which served as a 
common basis for all these charters^ — ^the statutes vary- 
ing and explaining the principles of. feodism which were 
joindy enacted by the estates in parliament— with the canon 
law, and even the civil law, so far as these were legally 
followed in the decisions in those courts in which the clergy 
presided* 

A mode such as this, of the political union of men in 
society, could not long exist, unchanged. It did not draw 
the bonds of society sufficiently close. Its fabric stood on 
a foundation liable to frequent convulsive shocks. It gave 
a licentious freedom to those who were free. The slaves 
it subjected to overbearing and despotic oppression. In the 
centuries which followed till the aera of the grand rebeUion, 
forfeitures made the crown at different times proprietor of 
almost all the lands in the kingdom ; fieflFs became perma* 
nendy hereditary in the families of those to whom they had 
been granted ; precedents, statutes, the collected opinions 
of judges^ more diligent research into ancient customs, 
established a body of law which controuled the former 
caprices of judicial decision to the advantage equally of the 
crown and of the subjects ; concessions wrested or bought 
from the Sojt^reign, and the gradual rise of the serfs to a 
condition in which they could shake ofF the yoke of their 
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masters, raised that order which was chiefly employed in 
peaceful industry to an importance in ^he state, and an 
enjoyment of freedom hitherto unknown to them; the 
military vassals and sub«vassals of the crown, beginning to 
lose their military habits, while the crown learned to retain 
mercenaries, became hence less able than they had formerly 
been, to resist the authority of their prince ; the diffusion 
of knowledge weakened that power which the clergy had 
derived from the exclusive possession of it ; the interests 
of the military vassals were fully incorporated with those of 
the vassals holding by soccage tenures; the crown was, by 
various grants, irrecoverably impoverished ; new ideas of 
the distribution of power were generally, propagated; a 
contest between impotent authority and substantial power, 
broke forth; all those mischiefs ensued to which the state 
of nature without customs, habitual opinions, existing laws, 
and partialities of social affection, is liable; these kingdoms 
were shaken and ravaged by the tempest; when it ceased, 
those prejudices, affections, customs, and institutions which 
had been desperately violated, recovered as far as was pos- 
sible their ancient power. 

The relations between the different parts of the Consti- 
tution and Government, could not be duly adjusted in the 
establishment at the restoration. Popery still proffered her 
aid for the restitution of absolute monarchy; if she might at 
the same time, regain the authority of the religion of the 
state. The monarch wished to set himself free from pecu- 
niary dependence on his parliamenti The people were not 
yet satisfied that they had done well in not totally 'abolish- 
ing that kingly dominion which they had once proceeded 
to violate. A tumultuous contention prevailed^ not such 
as actually to break out into civil war, buf^naintaining a 
disorder not more convenient for civil tranquillity than that 
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which had, three or four centuries before, been excited in 
the first unsettled condition of feodism. 

The revolution was necessary to perfect the establish- 
ment of the restoration. Could it have accomplished that 
without any new evils peculiar to itself; no farther political 
convulsion would, for ages, have followed. But it was 
impossible to effect such a change, without offering violence 
to many distinguished interests. Hence all the ills of 
jacobitism, and of a temporary uncertainty in the tide to 
the throne. 

Under the House of Hanover, the aristocracy were 
at length established in the chief possession of the powers 
of the government, yet in a due reconciliation of their inte. 
rests, to those equally of the people and the crown, Law 
continually gathering new force, strengthened beyond cal- 
culation, the general stability of the Constitution. Popert 
was continually weakened by the increasing diffusion of 
knowledge, and by her alliance to unpopular politics. A 
compromise was made with the pretensions of Puritanism, 
which served for a time, to appease their discontent, and 
suppress their clamours. Amidst every change in admin- 
istration, the ARisTOCRACT — including all the better part 
of the nation, — ^have with some variety of modifications, 
remained still masters of the state. — Junius is in the fol- 
lowing Letters, evidendy not a friend to the idea of an 
niPOssiBLE DEMOCRACY — as he is an enemy to any thing 
like absolute exclusive despotism. He labours, throughout 
tlie Letters, to recommend a particular modification of 
aristocracy 4|iich would in the whole, have proved less 
beneficial thaa that which he opposed. The means, he 
employed, were in^ part, those of seditious democracy. 
But, he gave for the time, an highly salutary power to 
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public opinion. And even the government which he 
harassed was benefited by the energy of his resistance to 
some of the most dangerous errors of a short-sighted 
political selfishness. 

The other illustrations which might have been introduced 
under this head, will be found in the Notes. 
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WHO WAS THE REAL 
AUTHOR OF THESE LETTERS? 



-t HE fate of the name of Junius has been remark- 
able. He who first made it illustrious in ancient times, 
was the deliverer of Rome from a race of tyrants. And 
It has been chosen, as the favourite appellation of ihodem 
writers lifting up the boldest voice against %yhat was abhor- 
red as tyranny. 
f 

In the year 1581, was published at Paris, a work entitled 
Stephani Junii Bruti^ Vindicia contra Tyrannos. In the 
assumption of the name of Stephen^ the writer was under- 
stood to compare himself to the saint so called, the first 
martyr of the Christian church. He added the appellation 
of Junius Brutus^ in comparison of his own undertaking 
with that of the First Consul of Rome. 

This work treats of the obedience due to Kings, — ^the 
just grounds of resistance to their authority, — ^the manner 
in which injured subjects ought to act in the organization 
of that resistance, — ^the legality of calling in foreign aid 
against a tyrant, — ^and the obligation on neighbouring na- 
tions to assist a people groaning under the yoke of oppres- 
sion, to burst its fetters. It was written during those civil 
wars in France, which paitly the efforts of the reformation 
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against popery, in part the treacherous tyranny of Catherine 
di Medici and her children, had excited. 

The Author's real name was, for a while, studiously 
concealed. The curiosity of the learned throughout Europe 
strove Impatiently to discover it. The book was given out 
to have been first printed at Edinburgh, in the year 1579. 
It was ascribed to Theodore Beza, to Parsons the Jesuit, 
to the famous Momai du Plessis,- and to that great lawyer, 
Francis Hottoman. At last, however, it was satisfactorily 
declared by a M. D'Aubign^, to have been composed by 
the learned and eloquent Hubert Languet the corres- 
pondent of Sir Philip Sidney, — and by him confided to 
Momai du Plessis, who made it public through the press. 
Even the account of D' Aubign^, though generally believed 
in the learned world, has been called in question by Bayle, 
that ingenious marshaller of opposite probabilities. And 
it remains in some sort, uncertain — ^who was the Junius, 
the author of the Vindicicc contra Tyrannos? as well as 
— ^who was the Junius, the writer of the following Let- 
ters? 

Crellius, the famous Socinian of Poland, also, pub- 
lished in the year 1637, a work under the title of Vindiciee 
pro Religionia lAbertate^ in which he assumed Junius 
Brutus, as the signature of the author. 

If I do not exceedingly mistake ; the writer of the follow- 
ing Letters, had one or both of these examples in view when 
he took up the appellation of Junius. It seems, at least, 
much more probable, that he knew the work of Languet^ 
and followed that bold and energetic writer's example, than 
that without a knowledge of the FindicU contra Tyran-^ 
nosj he adopted his feigned appellation at once from the 
early history of ancient Rome. This is confirmed by the 
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consideration, that, in a note on one of the Letters of Sir 
William Draper, the English Junius seems, with his an- 
tagonist, to confound Marcus with Junius Brutus — an 
oversight of which he could hardly have been guilty, if he 
had assumed the signature of Junius direcdy from the 
comparison of his own efforts vfith those of the First Roman 
Consult 

Every attempt to detect the Author of these Letters has 
hitherto failed. 

It was not Burke? — The style, the favourite phraseo- 
logy, the methods of reasoning, several of the principles, 
the topics, and images of illustration, in the Letters of 
Junius, — are as entirely different from those in the works 
of Burke, — as it is possible for the effusions of one great 
mind to be from those of another, on the same class of 
subjects. 

They are not the productions of Hugh Botd? — No 
youth of one or two and twenty could have that knowledge 
of experience, that energetic moral sagacity, that shrewd* 
ness in the application of the means of eloquence to its end, 
which these Letters display. BoycTs works have been 
published; and if there be any thing, b/ internal evidence, 
more conspicuous in them than another, — it is, that Boyd 
was the aping imitator of Junius and of Johnson, with 
a mind of which the native energies, the discipline, and 
the acquired knowledge were utterly unequal to th^ efforts 
of his masters. 

W. Gerard Hamilton it could not be? — -No, These 
Letters bespeak a mind too fer\'id to have ever sunk into 
that placid unambitious indolence in which this gentleman 
^pcnt the latter years of his life. They are evidently tho 
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results of a course of study and practice ib businiess, dif- 
ferent from that in which the earlier years of Hahiltoit 
had been passed. Even Horace Walpole's praise of his 
single speech in the House of Commons, even the assertion 
that he delighted in the concise and the epigrammatic form 
of eloquence, are not suiEcient to counterbalance those 
strong reasons which oppose the ascription of these Letters 
to him as their real author. His habits and sentiments 
did not permit him to become so violendy the partizan of 
Wilkes, nor to dive- so deep in the puddle of city-poli- 
tics. He could have n6 interest to conceal at his deaths 
that , he was the writer of Letters so eloquent, so mighty 
in their effects, in their principles so truly constitutional. 
And, assuredly^ the axithor of the Letters o/* Junius had a 
mind superior to the caprice of concealing his right to 
them^ at a time when its notoriety could only exalt hisfame^ 
without hurting his interests. The power of classical allu- 
sion, the familiar acquaintance with the rites of the Romish 
religion, the admirable skill in the nicest points of consti- 
tutional law which appear in the following Letters, are 
qualities well known, not to have belonged even to the 
manly and accomplished mind of Hamilton. 

Was the clergyman Rosenhagen their author? If I be 
not misinformed; there are in truth some probabilities 
in his favour. The Honourable General Melville, a 
distinguished judge in questions of taste, policy and eru- 
dition, has done me the honour, to relate to me, various 
facts from which it clearly appears that Rosenhagen was 
at least, in epistolary writing, one of the most successful 
imitators of the manner of Junius. But he had not those 
powerful poritical /ror, odia^ and amicitiu under the impres- 
sion of which Junius certainly wrote. He was of foreign 
origin; and could not have those English feelings in mat- 
ters of politics, which 30 forcibly speak in every line of 
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the foBowihg Letters. He wanted the means of deriving 
his idiomatic phraseology from law systems, and reports, as 
Junius has principally done. He had at different periods in 
Bfe, every reason rather to proclaim, than to conceal, that 
he was the author of these Letters, if he could have, with 
truth, assumed the merit of them. — ^We must not then, so 
lightly honour his memory with a praise so high. 

I BELIEVE myself to have nearly discovered, who was 
certainly the author of these Letters. But, I have, without 
entirely satisfying myself, protracted my inquiries and re- 
newed my doubts, till the necessity of publication calls upon 
me to interrupt them, with an imperiousness that is no 
longer to be resisted. I cannot now lay before the reader, 
all the detail of facts and circumstances on which my judg- 
ment is founded. * The result I shall briefly state. The 
author of these Letters was no other than die celebrated 

C .Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash burton. He alone had the 
motives for personal attack against Lord Mai -s field and 
the Duke of Grafton, which certainly inflamed the mind 
of Junius, in Avriting these Letters. He alone possessed 
that knowledge of the constitutional law of England which 
Junius has so eminently displayed. The ner\'ous, epi- 
grammatic cast of his speeches and pleadings had no mean 

.^resemblartite to the style and manner of Junius. His style 
was formed, like that of Junius^ by taste, and genius ope- 
rating upon the phraseology of law and business, as well as 
upon the sentiments and images of the- classics. He had 
those connexions with the ministerial, the parliamentary, 
and the city-parties, wilh Wilkes, and with Horne, which 
the Letters imply. He possessed that fervid mind and that 
maturity of experience, from which alone such effusions 
could proceed. He had reasons to conceal to the last, that 
he was the author: for, if he had been known as such, when 
the Letters were written, — ^liis hopes of professional prefer- 
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xnent, or of any favours from the crown, must have been Ibr- 
ever at an end. At the time of his death, he and his family 
had received from the crown, such emoluments and honours, 
that nothing could then impress his mind more strongly^ 
than the necessity for his continuing to hide, that he had 
addressed his Sovereign, the Earl of Mansfield, and others 
of the first persons in these kingdoms, in a strain of such 
fierce invective. He alone had reasons of personal interest 
to resolvjfe from the very fifrts, that his secret should die with 
hiniy and to the last to adhere to that resolution. 

Some persons have affirmed, that the author of these 
Letters could not be a lawyer! But, is that to be argued from 
errors or sophistry in law, which the ablest lawyer may of 
desigh or by incidental oversight, employ? It is but within 
these few days that Lord Eldon declared in the House of 
Peers, " that the author of the Letters o/* Junius, if not 
himself a lawyer^ must certainly have written in concert 
with the ablest and best of lawyer s.^^ 

I think. it unnecessary particularly to notice what Mr. 
Chalmers, Mr. Malone, and Mr. Boyd have lately written 
concerning the author of the Letters of Junius. Had 
they thought proper to inquire and to reason, instead of 
scolding and trifling feebly about this matter; tl^r labours 
had deser\'ed more respectful notice. But, it is clear, that a 
man may feel a blind fury of anti-jacobinism, may faithfully 
transcribe a m^iuscript to other eyes illegible, may have a 
passion for old books, may be alive to the partialities of 
friendship, — ^without having any skill to solve the nicer 
problems in literarj' or political history. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



I HAVE employed my best endeavours to ren- 
der this Edition of the Letters of Junius, as useful 
and acceptable to the Public, as possible. I am 
aware of its imperfections. Yet, I hope that liberal 
criticism may, likewise, find in the following illustra- 
tions, somewhat to commend. I commit the whole, 
such as it is, to the candour of the Public. 

R. HERON. 

LoKsoir, October 14 1801. 
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ENGLISH NATION. 



PREFATORY OBSERVATIONS. 

TV Author ofthe9e Letteray had the prudence or the good fortune 
to discontinue thenty at a time when the name of Jvvivs still re- 
Uiined all its ^rt popularity* He was proudly conscious of their 
excellence^and believed them to be destined to literary immortality * 
In the course of their JtrstpubUcationySome of them had been^vnth^ 
Ota his permission^ collected and republished* At the close of the 
whole J he prepared them to be reprinted in that form in which he 
seems to have wished them ever after to appear* This JDedica-^ 
Hon was then prefixed^ to express the Author^s gratitude for the 
enthusiastic applause with which his Letters had been honoured^ 
to recal upon them the popular curiosity j to suggest forcibly to 
the minds of careless readers the principal topics qf which the 
Letters treated^ and to explain that his Book was not to be re^ 
garded so much in the light qf a collection qfjugitrve personal 
satires^ as in that qfa system qf the fundamental principles of 
British Liberfy and Political Law^ utfolded in a practical appli-^ 
cation qfthem^ which was well adapted to corifirm their truths and 
to evince their imfwrtanjce. 

He bespeaks the continued partiality qf the Mition to his worJty by 
representing it as the nurseUng of their favour. He boasts^ that 
it cannot but survive the importance qf those temporary and pre 
sonal matters to which it owes apart qf its present celebrity* He 
describes t?^ principles which it inculcQtes^ os worthy to imfk:e t/ffi- 
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People value it aa a xmfiM uf mUf and tranMndt it to their fioate^ 
rity with the same care mth which they would perpetuate the 
Constitution which it vindicates and explains^ For the boastfuU 
ness nf these assumptions^ he apologizes^ by observing^ that the 
concealment qf his person and real name^ takes away from Mm 
vanity whatever might appear particularly weaJt^ or might prorve 
the most offensive* He maintains^ that the necessity /or hindering 
the creation of precedents fatal to Liberty y makes it the duty of the 
People to watch against even the slightest ineroachments of the 
Executive Power^ as if these were revolutions establishing ^ ai 
once J the reign of i)espotism. Alluding to the great question-^ 
concerning the power of the House of Commons to incapacitate 
any <f their members j by a simple vote of expulsion^Jrom being 
re-elected to serve in the parliament out qf which he was expelled g 
Junius here asserts^ that the sovereignty is in the whole nation^ 
not merely in its legislative Representatives i urgesy that this isj 
both directly y and by frequent implication^ the genuine doctrine 
of the fundamental lawsy and of the forms qf the CofistitutUm ; 
and earnestly warns the People to make such contUtionsy as should 
leave this principle no longer in doubt or contest y with those whom 
they might choose to be their representatives at the next General 
Election. The Liberty qf the PresSy and the Right of Juries to 
returny in all casesy a general verdicty he with equal earnestness 
iiescribes as qf infinite consequence to the support of British 
freedom. The discussions in which Junius had engagedy and 
the judicial trials which his and other similar publications had 
producedy brought these two great pointSy in a very particular 
manner y under the imtnediate attention of the Public, Jin alarm 
which had not yet subsidedy a contest not yet fnally determinedy 
had been excited in regard to them. Junius was anxious to keep 
alive the alarm till the wishes qf the people should finaUy prevaily 
and willing to claim respect for the exertions which he had him" 
self made on account qf this object, A General Election wae 
the sole occasion, on which he supposed that the people might com^ 
mand the redress ff every grievance. It was soon to return, 
Junius makes ity therefor Cy in this Dedication y his leading pur- 
fioscy to rouse all the patriotism qf the people to an eager and 
resolute expectation of that event. He concludes with one qf 
those flashes qf haughty y indicant sentimenty in which one qf his 
hst powtrM as a writer eminently consists ^ Such i^ the furport 
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1^ Mb firelimhtary fiaper; evidently intended to mm ufi the 
Author*9 7nerit9j to state what waa his firimary design^ to make a 
iast ifttfireMsion that should hinder those from being effaced which 
he had so successJuUy made before. 

This piece does not afifiear to have been laboured with Junius's 
hafifdest skiily nor with the most ardent and strained exertion of 
the eTiergies tfhis mind. He seems to have sitten down to write 
tV, while its fiarticular design was but obscurely conceived^ while 
his imagination was still in a sort of tumultuous ferment with 
the ideas which it contains. It was firobably finished at one 
sittings with labour of thought rather exerted successively ufion 
each fiarticular fiart^ than exfianded^ in the progress of the com- 
Position^ to incessant consideration of the scope which should give 
unity to the whole. 

It iSf however f a genuine composition of Jvvivs. The general cast 
of thought; the structure and the colours of the style^ rather 
expressing the native character qf the Author's genius^ than 
bearing the marks of cold, artificial imitation; the combination 
of reasoning^ with the gorgeous ornaments of fancy, and with 
those incessantly bursting fires (f lofty and vehement sentiment, 
which are kindled in none but great minds; infallibly bespeak, in 
this Dedication, the spirit q/* Junius ; and would enable us easily 
to distinguish it as his, even if it did not appear in connexion 
with his Letters. When I mark it, as not the most powerfully 
written and elaborately finished of all his pieces; I mean not 
to deny, that it is well adapted to the use for which it %vas 
inteTided, and worthy <f the admirable Letters to which it is 
prefixed. 



I DEDICATE to you a collection of Letters, 
written by one of yourselves, for the common bene- 
fit of us all. ITiey would never have grown to this 
size, without your continued encouragement and 
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applause. To me they originally owe nothing, but a 
healthy, sanguine constitution. Undtr your care they 
have thriven. To you they are indebted for what- 

To me they originally owe nothing' but a healthy^ sanguine con--' 
9titutiony Sec] In the four periods, of which the second is here 
quoted, the Author introduces a metaphor, in which the resemblaiice 
of the metaphorical to the real objects, is not sufficiently complete 
for either ornament or illustration* He means to compare his Let- 
ters to a child, of which he represents himself as the parent,— the 
public, as the nurse. The figure is sufficiently clear and correct, when 
he describes this progeny, as owing to himself a vigorous constitutiooy 
and as having thriven under the care of the public* But, when he 
adds, — To you^ they are indebted /or whatever streTigth or beauty 
they fiossesa ; — resemblance is entirely lost; and the metaphor, in- 
stead of dignifying and illustrating, only obscures and perplexes : for, 
tliou^h a young person may owe strength and beauty in a considerate 
degree to the care of those who feed, watch over, and educate him, 
as he rises from infancy to full-grown youth ; how could the Letters 
of Junius, owe either strength or beauty to any but their Author ? If 
this had been only one of the long-tailed similitudes of Homer, in 
which an unnecessary circumstance, not entering into the compari- 
son, is added to make the imagery complete ; it might have possessed 
indisputable propriety and correctness* But, throughout ercry part 
of the figure, a substitution of the metaphorical imagery for the natu* 
ral meaning, is minutely and studiously attempted* When, there- 
fore, in speaking of the strength and beauty of his literary progeny- 
qualities which the Author alone could bestow — Junius represents 
tlicse as proceeding from the public favour ; he calls us to view resem- 
bltincc, where we can discover only striking incongruity j and thus 
errs from the propriety of writing, in a manner wliich deserves to be 
marked, that it may not be imitated* But, it is an eminent part in 
the character of Junius, as a writer, to be fond of those hazardous 
darings in figurative expression, which must prove either singularly 
happy, or else strikingly incorrect. Of incorrectness in metaphor, 
these Letters will be found to exhibit very few specimens, beside that 
which is here noted. Almost every succeeding page will present the 
most energetic strokes of eloquence, produced by that bold origin- 
ality of figi!rcs,in which few other winters have ever been so conspicu- 
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cvar strength or beauty they possess. When Kings 
and Ministers are forgotten, when the force and 
direction of personal satire is no longer understood, 
and when measures are only fek in their remotest 
consequences, this book will, I believe, be found to 
contain principles worthy to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. When you leave the unimpaired hereditary 
freehold to your children, you do but half }cur 
duty. Both liberty and property are precarious, 
unless the possessors have sense and spirit enough 

When Kings and MinistevB are forgotten^ 8cc.] This is a ner- 
vous, elegant, and well-constructed sentence. It is dignified by the 
prophetic boast of a mind conscious of having exerted mighty powers. 
It compresses, without mutilation or obscurity, much important 
meaning within a few short phrases. It employs the most expres- 
rive words, to convey every portion of its meaning. Its different 
laembers are compacted with an easy closeness, which greatly con- 
tributes to render the whole both more energetic, and more perspi- 



Yet, even here, some smaller inaccuracies have eluded the notice 
of the writer. Hismeaninf is, that, — ^'^ when /Ae* Rings and Ministers 
ffwhont he writes^ shall be forgotten, — ^when the force of the personal 
ntire in hU book^ shall be no longer understood, — ^when the measures 
Vfhich he oftftoses or reeommendsy shall be felt, only in their remotest 
cmsequences ; then will the excellence of the principles taught in 
these Letters, render them still worthy of being transmitted to pos- 
terity." But, his expressions apply to Rings and Ministers, to per- 
sonal satire, to measures, in general, without the smallest limitation 
from Syntax, or any of the requisite formalities of Grammar. Such 
iaaccuracy of language will often escape, amid the glow cf ciomposi- 
tion, from a fervid mind, intent chiefly upon the higher excellencies, 
and therefore leaving something of minute propriety to be supplied by 
subsequent rovisal that there may not be always leisure to bestow. 
These ncgligencies in the composition of this sentence, render it 
probable, that Junius wrote this Dedication at cncc, and sent it to 
the press without transcription; perhaps witliout more Uian one 
very hasty perusal of his manuscript. 
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to defend them. — This is not the language of vanity^ 
If I am a vain man, my gratification lies mthin a nar* 
row circle. I am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and I may truly affirm, a laborious 
zeal for the public service, has given me any weight 
in your esteem, let me exhort and conjure you, 
never to suffer an invasion of your political consti- 
tution, however minute the instance may appear, to 
pass by, without a determined, persevering resis- 
tance. One precedent creates another — ^They soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was 
fact, to day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to 

ExampleB are sufifioBed^ &c«] Tliis alludes to the labour witii 
-which precedents had been sought, to justify the conduct of the House 
of Commons in refusing to receive Mr. Wilkes, as representative for 
the county of Middlesex, in the same Parliament from which he had 
been expelled. No precedent exactly corresponding, in ail its cir- 
cumstances, to the case in question, could be found. Examples of 
more imperfect resemblance were, therefofe, to be pressed into the 
service. It was alleged, that Uiey who had refused to receive back 
among them, Mr. Walpole, expelled for corruption and breach of 
trust in a ministerial office, would also have denied r&*admisaon to a 
man guilty of thbse acts of licentiousness and turpitude which had 
procured tlie expulsion of Mr. Wilkes. Junius, and the other ad- 
vocates on the popular side of the question, maintained, that the Law 
of Parliament could exist only in statute or precedent ; that the 
House of Commons had not a jot of privilege for the protection of the 
dignity and order of their proceedings, but what was defined in that 
law ; that, in its interpretation, no new necessity of circumstances, no 
plausible analogy, nothing but precise coincidence in all particulars, 
however minute, could be sufficient to justify the same procedure in a 
recent case wliicli had taken place in a former one ; that, if the prece* 
dent were solitary and manifestly illegal, even this coincidence would 
be insufficienw to give legality to a repetition of it; and that the 
House of Commons, therefore, in refusing to receive Mr. Wilkesy 
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justify the mcst dangerous measures, and where they 
do not suit exactly, the defect b supplied by analog3\ 
— ^Be assured that the laws, which protect us in our 
civil rights, grow out of the c(Mistitution, and they 
must lall or flourish with it. This is not the cause of 
fiiction, or of party, or of any individual,^ but the 
common interest of every man in Britain. Although 
the King should continue to support his present sys- 
tem of government, the period is not very distant at 
which you will have the means of redress in your 
own power. It may be nearer, perhaps, than ttny of 
us expect ; and I would warn you to be prepared for 
it. The King may possibly be advised to dissolve 
the present parliament a year or two before it expires 
of course, and precipitate a new election, in hopes of 
taking the nation by surprise. If siich a measure be 
in agitation, this very caution may defeat or prevent 
it. 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert 
the freedom of election, and vindicate your exclusive 
right to choose your representatives. But other ques- 
tions have been started, on which your determination 
should be equally clear and unanimous. Let it be 
impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled into 

wantonly violated the constitutional rights of the freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex, and indeed of the people of all England. This reasoning, 
however powerful, had not as yet proved ftiUy successful. Yet, it 
composed, perhaps, the best of all the argumentative parts of the 
Letters of Junius. For both these reasons, it was natural that the 
Author should, in the Dedication, employ what means he might, to 
fix the particular attention of fiiture readers upon tliat portion of his 
work, 

VOL. I. M 
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your children, that the liberty of the press is the 
palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights 
of an Englishman; and that the right of juries to 

TVie liberty qfthe ftress is the palladium, &c] Junius and the 
other asserters of this position have been right, even beyoife what 
they were themselves aware of. m^^free course of public opinion^ 
through the^ress, and by every other lawful way of mutual commu- 
nication, is the only means by which the great body of the people 
can, without turbulent disorder, and without the desertion of their 
proper private pursuits, exercise a suitable influence ui)on the legifr- 
lation and government of their country. That this influence may be 
strong and beneficial, public opinion must be, at onCe, sober^ honesty 
and enlightened. To the liberty of the press, chastened from licen- 
tiousness, must it owe that continually increasing information which 
is requisite to give it due correctness and authority. Excessive 
licentiousness of the Press, injures both the auUiority and the 
freed(»n, while it vitiates the integrity of public opinion. At the 
time when Junius wrote thus, the liberty of the press stood perhaps 
in need of some regulations to hinder it from impairing its own useful- 
ness by licentious outrage. The restraints which have been since 
imposed, seem to have in fact rendered it both more formidable and 
more secure. 

The constitutional power of public opinion, exercised through the 
press by addresses and petitions, in the transactions of trade and in- 
dustry, in all the modes of reciprocal ihtercourse and communica- 
tion, is in the' present enlightened state of society in Great Britain, 
80 considerable, as virttuilly to fix in the hands of the people, the 
initiative or proposing authority in regard to almost every new 
measure, whether of legislative or of executive government. Either 
directly or indirectly, every such measure begins from public opinion, 
or is modified in its progress by that opinion, or is frustrated by its 
ultimate resistance. This power of public opinion redresses all 
the inequalities of the representation, counterbalances that influence 
of the crown which seems constantly to increase, and accomplishes, 
while it can be preserved within its proper channel, much more 
towards the equalizition of political rights and duties, than could 
be done by any general plan of refbrm. 

The right of juries to return a general ve?'dtcty Sec] ITie trial 
by jury is essentially necessary to the preservation of civil and poll- 
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return a general verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is 
an essential part of our constitution, not to be con- 
trouled or limited by the judges, nor in any shape 
questionable by the legislature. The power of King, 
Lords, and Commons, is not an arbitrary power*. 
They are the trustees, not the owners, of the estate. 
The fee-simple is in us. They cannot alienate, they 

tical liberty. The jury is an organ by which the people express 
their interpretation of the laws. It enables the people at almost any 
time to frustrate an unjust law, and to defeat any tyrannical measure. 
JtTKius has not, here, nor elsewhere, either exaggerated its impor* 
tance, or sought to provoke a jealousy for its preservation, above 
what it deserves. 

* This positive denial, of an arbitrary power being vested in the 
legislature is not, in fact, a new doctrine. When the Earl of Lindsey, 
in the year 1675, brought a bill into tlie House of Lords, To fixeveni 
the dangera which might arise Jrom perttona disaffected to the gorvem* 
vientj by which an oath and penalty were to be imposed upon the 
members of both houses, it was affirmed, in a protest signed by 
twenty-three lay-peers, (my lords the bishops were not accustomed 
to protest) " That the privilege of sitting and voting in parliament, 
was an honour they had by birth, and a right so inherent in them, 
and inseparable from them, that nothing could take it awayj but 
what, by the law of the land, must withal take away their livesj 
and corrupt their blood." — ^lliese noble peers (whose names are a 
reproach to their posterity) have, in this instance, solemnly denied 
the power of parliament to alter the constitution* Under a parti- 
cular proposition, they have asserted a general truth, in which every 
man in England is concerned* ^ * 

Thefee-aimfile is in us,] This, and the two periods between 
which it stands, present an instance of a metaphor drawn from the 
business of common life, in the familiar language of the peculiar pro- 
vince of that business to which it belongs, with a happy propriety of 
selection, which could not have been exceeded, for the purpose of 
either enforcement or illustration* Nothing requires greater deli- 
cacy of taste, or nicer discernment, than to di'aw similitudes and 
metaphor* from those p;irt« of knew led ;^e where all is ut once fami- 
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cannot waste. When we say that the legislature is 
supreme^ we mean that it is the highest power known . 
to the constitution: — ^that it is the highest in com- 
parison with the other subordinate powers established 
by the laws. In tliis sense, the word supreme is rela- 
tive, not absolute. The power of the legislature is 
limited, not only by the general rules of natural justice, 
and the welfare of the community, but by the fonns 
and principles of our particular constitution. If this 
doctrine be not true, we must admit that King, Lords, 
and Commons, have no rule to direct their resolutions, 
but merely their own will and pleasure. They might 
, unite the legislative and executive power in the same 
hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of par- 
liar and artificial, without descending into vulgarity, without becom- 
ing obscure by the pedantic use of technical terms, or inaccurate bf 
the want of them. Few authors are, in this particular, uniformly 
happy, llip most learned and eloquent are often, here, the most 
defective. Instances of such vulgarity, obscurity, and inaccuracy ui 
the use of figures, are frequent in the writings of Bvrke* John- 
son, avoiding these faults, borrows his allusions and metaphors, no^ 
80 much from the contemporary practice of the arts and manners c^ 
life, as from nature, from the volumes of philosophy, and the stores of 
classical learning ; and whpn he does transcribe from the c^ommon 
arts and living n^anners of the world, often mars his purpose, by in- 
vesting in a strange guise of bookish eloquence, that which would be 
much more clear and forcible witliout it. Junius excels, perhaps^ 
ail other English writers in the art of dignifying the low and fiEimiliart 
without encumbering or disguising it. 

It is worthy of notice, that in this, as in m^y other instances, 
Junius borrows his illustrations from the common law of I^ngland, 
with a readiness and a pi*ecision, which shew that the principles and 
the technical language of this law pervaded his ordinary habits of 
thinking and of expression. 
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Uanxent. But I am persuaded you will not leave it 
to the choice of seven hundred persons notoriously 
corrupted by the crovvn, whether seven millions of 
their equals shall be freemen or slaves. The cer- 
tainty of forfeiting their own rights, when they sacri- 
fice those of the nation, is no check to a brutal dege- 
nerate mind. Without insisting upon the extrava- 
gant concession made to Horry the Eighth, there arc 
ipstance$, in the history of other countries, of a for- 
mal deliberate surrender of the public liberty into the 
hands of the sovereign. If England does not share the 
san>e fate, it is because we have better resources than 
in the virtue of either house of parliament. 

I said that the liberty of the press is the palladium 
of all your rights, and that the right of juries to returq 
a general verdict, is part of your constitution. To 
preserve the whole system, you must correct your 
legislature. With regard to any influence of the 
constituent over the conduct of the representative, 
there is little difference between a seat in parliament 
for seven years and a seat for life. The prospect of 
your resentment is too remote; and although the last 

But lam fier9uaded^ &c.] Nothing can be either more vigorouslf 
and artfully reasoned, or more impressively addressed to sentiment, 
than the series of thoughts which fill this and the succeeding periods 
to the end of the paragraph. Considered by itself, this passage 
might perhaps seem to breathe too dcmocratical a spirit. But, in 
fair interpretation, it is to be taken in connexion with the preceding 
and following parts of the Dedication, as well as with the general 
tone and design of the work. Thus considered, thebc sentiments 
may seem exti-avagantly bold in*accusation; but cannot, to just lite- 
rary criticism) appear unconstitutional. The principal positions 
which they contain, will occur hereafter to be particularly examined* 
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session of a septennial parliament be usually employed 
in courting the favour of the people, consider that, at 
this rate, your representatives have six years for 
offence, and but one for atonement. A death-bed 
repentance seldom reaches to restitution. If you 

ji death-bed refientancc seldom reaches to restitution,'] IIiib 
metaphor is meant, as it should seem, to be at once jocular and cutting ; 
jocular, in its aUusion to a solemnity of religion, and in its compari- 
son of a bad parliament about to be dissolved, with a sinner trying to 
cheat heaven and himself by an insincere repentance en his death- 
bed ; cutting, in the severity with which it thus strives to throw con- 
tempt upon the parliament. But it is rather low and profiine, than 
forcible and illustrative. Its form of expression is somewhat in the 
cant of methodism. Nor can the language of religion be thus used^ 
without tending to bring religion itself into some sort of disgrace.-* 
An opinion was prevalent among those who, about the time when 
Junius wrote, affected the praise of eloquence, tliat the best orna- 
ments of oratory were to be gleaned from the Holy Scriptures, and 
from the sermons of the English divines of the last centar>-. The 
Earl of Chatham, Mr. Burke, and the Author of these Letters, were 
among the most successful of those who sought to draw aids and 
ornaments to their genius from such sources. But, even they were not 
always happy in the use of the imagery and the language of religion. 
Others, of meaner talents, still oftener abused what they, with 
a sort of idle .tsacrilege, attempted to borrow, while they encum- 
bered themselves, and marred their own- purposes, in the attempt* 
That affectation has since ceased to be fiishionablc. — There was, 
however, ^mother origin of abuses of scriptural phrciseology, such 
as Junius has here committed. The Bible and the Commcn 
Prayet-Book were in every person's hands. AUusions to them, 
might tliercfore, be generally understood; just like allusions to 
the objects of general nature, and to the common arts and manners 
of life. Wliatcver at once makes itself familiar, and mjiintains claims 
of dignity, is ai)t to be often treated with slighting or sportive disre- 
spect. The mind revdlts ag;uinst its demands of reverence, and 
takes advantage of the famili..rity, in order to throw out scoffing and 
ridicule. Thcru are certain minds, tco, tliat cannot treat any 
thing, howcvc/ important, otherwise than coutcmjjtuuusly, or lightly. 
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reflect that, in the changes of administration which 
have marked and disgraced the present reign, although 
your warmest patriots have in their turn been invested 
"vvith the lawful and unlawful authority of the cro\\-n, 
aiid though other reliefs or improvements have been 
held forth to the people, yet that no one man in office 
has ever promoted or encouraged a bill for shortening 
the duration of parliaments, but tliat (whoever w^s 
minister) the opposition to this measure, ever since 
the septennial act passed, has been constant and uni- 
form on the part of government; — ^}'^ou cannot but 
conclude, without the possibility of a doubt, that long 
parliaments are the foundation of the undue influence 
of the crown. This influence answers every purpose 
of arbitrary power to the crown, with an expense 

From these causes, concurring with the prog;i'e£s of deistical litera- 
ture and infidel philosophy, has the Imrlesquc and jesting use of the 
language and sentiments of the Holy Scriptures, insinuated itself 
deep into the mass of British wit. It deserves to be repr6l)ated by 
the critic, and avoided by the man of virtue. Even the power* 
of Junius cannot be permitted thus to disgrace Uiembclves, unre- 
bukcd. 

This influence answers n^ery f.urfioae of arbitrary fiower to the 
crown^ Sec] The indirect influence of the executive upon the 
legislative authority of the British government, has long been the 
subject of reprobation and complaint among the enthusiasts of liberty 
and patriotism. Tliey think it dreadfully criminal, that the crown 
should address itself to aught but tlie free, disinterested virtue, of all 
its subjects. On the other hand, it has been speciously and stoutly 
maintained, tliat it is in tlie highest degree just and laudable for the 
Government to use, for its purposes, the avarice, the perfidy, the 
resentments, and the vain ambition, of those who would th wart and dis- 
turb it if it trusted to their virtue alone for their obedience and sup- 
port. But, in truth, both thc*:e parties cgregirusly err. It is a crime in 
rulers, to maintain llieif authority by debaucaing the publi;.'. virtue of 
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and oppression to the people which would be unne- 
cessary in an arbitrary government. The best of our 

their principal subjects. Yet, should this inflaeDce cease, at once, to 
be exerted in Britain ; political society would, for the whole empire, 
be speedily dissolved. It is the order of nature, it is tlie regulation 
of God ; that, since mankind cannot, as yet, be absolutely virtuons, 
Ihcir vices should be couaterpoised, one against anotlier, so as reci- 
procally to prevent, at least in part, the mischiefs which would other- 
wise arise from them. The British Constitution happily imitates the 
divine order of nature, in counterbalancing, for the public good, the 
vices of the subjects against those of the rulers. Had government no 
means of working upon the hopes, the fears, the avarice, and the 
ambition, of the members of the legislature ; these might be quickly, 
nay would be necessarily, driven by their guilty passions, to render 
the government utterly inefiective* If the members of the legisla-* 
ture, if the subjects of the empire in general, were perfectly disinte- 
rested, steadily patriotic, sincerely virtuous ; the undue influence of 
government would be at once changed from a talisman of irresistible 
power to a broken reed in its hands* But, if the virtue and intelli. 
gcnce, equally of the governors and the governed, should be suddenly 
and extraordinarily improved ; then would corruption, and the pra- 
vhies of avarice and ambition, cease together* To him who, with 
the eye of pliilosophy, contemplates, at a distance, this happy ma.- 
chinerj' of the British constitution, the indirect influence of tlie crown 
cannot but appear to be happily opposed to the selfish passions of 
those who aspire, without genuine patriotism, to take a part in public 
afikirs: while the turbulent ambition of men from whom the crown 
withholds its favoui*s, must appear a happy comiteri>oise to its influ- 
ence* But, they, who exercise the undue influence of the crown, and 
they who dishonestly yield to it, or dishonestly oppose it, are alike 
criminal against their country, and against all the laws of virtue* 
That minister is the wisest and most upright, who, without aiming 
at a purity of political action, which, in the present weakness of 
human nature, might entirely disarm the executive power, yet em* 
ploys and trusts only disinterested patriotic virtue, so far as it is 
possible for him, by the aid of this, to maintain the energy, and carry 
on the necessary functions, of the government which he administers. 
Whenever this question has been agitated between the friends of the 
crown, and the friends of the people ; the former have always rea- 
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« 

ministers find it the easiest and most compendious 
mode of conducting the king's affairs; and all ministers 
have a general interest in adhering to a system, which 
of itself is sufficient to support them in office, with- 
out aity assistance from personal virtue, popularity, 
labour, abilities, or experience. It prbmises every 
gratification to avarice and ambition, and secures im- 
punity. — ^These are truths unquestionable. — If they 
make no impression, it is because they are too vulgar 
and notorious. But the inattention or indifference of 
the nation has continued too long. You are roused 
at last to a sense of your danger. — The remedy will 
soon be in your power. If Junius lives, you shall 
often be reminded of it. If, when the opportunity 
presents itself, you neglect to do your duty to your- 
selves and to posterity, — to God and to your country, 
— I shall have one consolation left, in common with 

floned as if all patriotism were a lie ; the latter, as if the monarch 
and his counsellors could never study aught but to corrupt, to enslave, 
and to tyrannize over the people. Junius, upon this subject, speaks 
with the prejudices of a revolution- whig, much more than with phi- 
losc^hical justness and depth of thought. 

IfJuvivs Uves^ you shall often be reminded ofiu'l We do not 
know, that this promise was ever fulfilled. Yet it is not from this to 
be inferred, that the author of these Letters died immediately after 
he had thus collected them. A change of mind, an alteration of cir- 
cumstances, a thousand causes which we cannot estimate, might in- 
ter^'cne, to make Junius drop the pen forever, after he had formed 
a monument of genius and public virtue, which it is not easily to be 
supposed that he could have by any subsequent efforts excelled. 

/ shall have one consolation le/ij in common with the meanest 
and basest of mankind^ Sec] Much of what is the most impressive 
in the eloquence of Junius, is owing to that lofty consciousness of the 
power of his own genius, which is forever bursting forth, rather 
indignantly, than boastfully. Were tliis sentiment a false estimaticu 

VOL. I. *N 
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the meanest and basest of mankind:— •Civil liber^ 
may still last the life of 

JUNIUS. 

of his own talents, its efiect would be rather ridiculous than com- 
manding and inspiring. But it was the felicity of this writer, to rate 
his abilities at their true value. It is not the braggery of a vain man, 
nor the superdliousness of a weakly proud man, but the daring reso- 
lution of one that seems to speak of himself, not so much for the sake 
of mere boasting, as that he may command your discerning confi* 
dence, and may incur an inviolable obligation to strain his whole 
£ELCulties to such exertion, as might prove otherwise impossible to 
them. 

Junius here mentioning the meanest ofmankind^meBiis evidentlj* 
to distinguish himself, as worthy of a consolation of which these 
were incapable, llie consolation of saving, by his virtue and talents 
the liberties of his country, of seeing its constitution immutably esta- 
Uished, of perceiving the prosperity of future generations certainlj* 
provided for, was that which a great mind like his must necessarily 
desire. At least, he might hope that consolation of which all who 
had the common feelings of humanity were alike susceptible, which 
to the basely selfish might be enough,— the consolation, — that others, 
not he, were tp crouch under the slavery which he in vain strove to 
avert, — that ere its chains were finally rivetted, he might himself be 
snatched by death from oppression. 
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YHE Preface ia very nearly of the same character aa the Dedication* 
It tungna a sufficient reason for the fiublication (f these Letters^ 
in one collection^ under the authority of their Author. It endeavours 
to transfer the literary profierty of them to Mr. Woodfaliy by a 
conveyance which^ though it might be respected by the public^ 
could noty under the circumstances in which it was granted^ prorve 
effectual in law* It enumerates the contents of the Letters; men* 
tions the order qf their publication ^ and explains^ why the Author 
had thought it necessary to subscribe^ sometiTnesj the signature 
^Philo Junius, rather than Junius. The subsequent parts 
of it are employed^ in recapitulating some leading principles from 
the Letters: in strengthening them by new argument; in pursuing 
than through new applications; in rousing passion and prejudice^ 
to aid argument in their farvour. The boldest ztse of the liberty 
of th$ press is defended^ by mentioning abuse as inseparable even 
from the best of human things; by pointing out the redress offered 
by the law to those who may have been injured by wanton libel; 
by insisting that^ for the safety of the constitution^ the public 
ought to be ever free to exercise^ through the press j the most 
jealous and severe censorial authoHty over the whole conduct^ 
public and private^ of magistrates and ministers. The right of 
juries to judge both of fact and law, is on account of its connexion 
with the freedom of the press, and with the very stamina of con- 
stitutional liberty, zealously maintained. ' Lord Mansfield, as tht 
great adversary of this doctrine, is fiercely arraigned. Ths 
Author descends into an anxious particularity and detail of argu- 
ment; which seem to shew that, in regard to the poizit of law, he 
vfos not quite sure of having convinced himself The English 
and the Scots, had not, even then, sufficiently intermingled into 
one people: and Junius, in his English zeal, scruples not tit 
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9fiirit vfi and in/lame prejiuUcea against the SeotM^ which the 
conduct of some Scotsmen^ who had risen to invidioua greatnesm 
in England^ tended fierhafia but too much to encourage. With 
almost all the lawyers and fioHticians who have treated qf thim 
pointy Junius understood not the true fore e^ nor the true reastm^ 
qf this firinciple^^hat the King can do no wrong. Me takem 
occasion^ in the course of this Preface ^ to deny its force; and tQ 
apostrophise his Sovereign y in language pregnant with strong- 
and impressive meaning^ but much more eloquent than respectJuL 
Hie quotation from De Lolmcy with which the Preface is con-- 
cludedy is not undeserving qf the praise which Junius bestows 
vpon it. It not unhappily states and illustrates the irresistible 
power of free and enlightened public opinion^ to make every 
government bend before its current. 



1 HE encouragement given to a multitude 
of spurious, mangled publications of the Letters of 
Junius, persuades me, that a complete edition, cor> 
rected and improved by the author, will be favourably 
received. The printer will readily acquit me o^ any 
view to my own profit. I undertake this troublesome 
task, merely to serve a man who has deserved well 
of me, and of the public ; and who, on my account, 
has been exposed to an expensive, tyrannical prose- 
cution. For these reasons, I give to Mr. Henry^ 
Sampson WooDFALL, and to him alone, my right, 
interest, and property in these Letters, as fully and 
completely, to all intents and purposes, as an author 
can possibly convey his property in his own works to 
another. 

This edition contains all the Letters of Junius, 
Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper and 
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"Mr. Hoe NX to Junius, with their respective dates, 
and according to the order in which they appeared in 
the Public Advertiser. The auxiliary part of Phil o 
Junius was indispensably necessary to defend or 
explain particular passages in Junius, in answer to 
plausible objections; but the subordinate character 
is never guilty of the indecorum of praising his prin- 
cipal. The fraud was innocent, and I always intended 
to ex|^^n it. The notes will be found not only use- 
fiil, but necessary. References to fects not generally 
known, or allusions to the current report or opinion 
of the day, are in a little time unintelligible. Yet the 
reader will not find himself overloaded with expla- 
naticms. I was not bom to be a commentator, even 
upon my own works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the liberty of 
the press. The daring spirit, by which these Letters 

References to facta not generally knovm, or allusions to the cur^ 
rent report or opinion qfthe day, are in a little time unintelligible.'] 
These words express a well-known fact, which has long begun to 
appear strikingly in the £ate of these Letters. The consideration of 
it, had a principal influence in suggesting the design of these Notes. 
With whatever hasty contempt Junius may have spoken of Com- 
mentators, he might probably expect that his work would, one day, 
engage the labours of one. Nor could he deem that man to be 
meanly employed, who should, in this character, toil over such a 
book. I should suspect, by what he here says of Notes, that he in- 
tended, when he wrote this Prefece, to add a greater number of 
those, than actually appear, under the Text, throughout these Vo- 
himes. If he had no such intention ; his talk of tlie Notes, in this 
place, was certainly too operose for the very few with which he has 
illustrated his own Text. 

It remains to say a felo words upon the liberty of the press*'] 
What Junius says, here, of the liberty of the press, seems intended 
as an apology for that bold licence of invective which runs through 
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are supposed to be distinguished, seems to require 
that something serious should be said in their defence. 
I am no lawyer by profession, nor do I pretend to be 
more deeply read, than every English gentleman should 
be, in the laws of his country. If, therefore, the 
principles I maintain are truly constitutional, I shall 
not think myself answered, though I should be con- 
victed of a mistake in terms, or of misapplying the 
language of the law. I speak to the plain underAand- 
ing of the people, and appeal to their honest, liberal 
construction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear 
to me to consult their piety as little as their judgment 
and experience, when they admit the great and essen- 
tial advantages accruing to society from the freedom 
of the press, yet indulge themselves in peevish or 
passionate exclamations against the abuses of it. Be- 
traying an unreasonable expectation of benefits pure, 
and entire, from any human institution, they in effect 
arraign the goodness of providence, and confess that 
they are dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity. 
In the present instance, they really create to their 
own minds, or gready exaggerate, the evil they com- 
plain of. The laws of England provide, as effectually 
as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject, in his reputation as well as in his person and 

the general tenor of these Letters. The defence is, at least, specious. 
Had there not been a want of energy in the government of that day, 
perhaps the p)iblicr.tion of Letters so bold in personal invective, 
might have been checked in its very commencement. How much 
would, in that case, have been lost to eloquence, and to tlie illus- 
tration .of a period on many accounts one of the most interesting in 
the British history? 
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property. If the characters of private men are insulted 
or injured, a double remedy is open to them, by action 
and indictment. If, through indolence, fklse shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their 
country, they fail in tlieir duty to society, and are 
unjust to themselves. If, from an unwarrantable dis- 
trust of the integrity of juries, they would wish to 
obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more sum- 
mary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to 
aflirm, that they are in effect greater enemies them- 
' selves than to the libeller they prosecute. '^ 

With regard to strictures upon the characters of 
men in office, and the measures of government, the 
case is a litde different. A considerable latitude must 
be allowed in the discussion of public affairs, or the 
liberty of the press will be of no benefit to societ}\ 
As the indulgence of private malice and personal 
slander should be checked and resisted by every legal 
means, so ti constant examination into the characters 
and conduct of ministers and magistrates should be 
equally promoted and encouraged. They, w-ho con- 
ceive that our newspapers are no restraint upon bad 
men, or impediment to the execution of bad measures, 
know nothing of this country. In that state of aban- 
doned servility and prostitution, to which the undue 
influence of the crown has reduced the other branches 
of the legislature, our ministers and magistrates have 
in reality little punishment to fear, and few difficulties 
to contend with, beyond the censure of the press, and 
the spirit of resistance which it excites among the 
people. While this censorial power is maintained. 
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to speak in the words of a most ingenious foreigner, 
both minister and magistrate is compelled, in abnost 
every instance, to chwse between his duty and his repu- 
tation. A dilemma of this kind perpetually before 
him, will not indeed work a miracle on his heart, but 
it will assuredly operate in some degree, upon his con- 
duct. At all events, these are not times to admit of 
any relaxation in the little discipline we have left. 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of the press 
is carried beyond all bounds of decency and truth; — 
that our excellent ministers are continually exposed 
to the public hatred or derision; — that, in prosecutions 
for libels on government, jiuies are partial to the 
popular side; — ^and that, in the most flagrant cases, a 
verdict cannot be obtained for the King. — If tlie pre- 
mises were admitted, I should deny the conclusion. 
It is not true, that the temper of the times has in 
general an undue influence over the conduct of juries. 
On the contrary, many signal instances may be pro- 

On the contrary y many ngnal instances may be flroducedy Sec] 
The whole series of the British history evinces the truth of the ge- 
neral assertion in this period. Except in some seasons of popular 
phrenzy, English juries have, ever, more eminently than any other 
courts, ancient or modem, stood unbiassed, in the trial of great pub- 
lic questions, either by servility to a government, or devotedness to a 
popular faction. There have been moments, indeed, when even by 
these juries, not truth and justice, but the wishes of a minister, or 
the clamour of a seditious populace, were chiefly respected: but 
such occasions have been rare and transient: and the nation have 
ever been eager to make atonement for the ills inflicted by them. 
Compare with' the political conduct of English juries, that of the late 
parliaments of France ; how much more honourable to human na- 
ture, is the conduct of the juries ? Never was this praise more con- 
spicuously deserved, than in the trials for sedition and treason, which 
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duced of verdicts returned for the King, when the 
inclinations of the people led strongly to an undistin- 
guishing opposition to government. Witness the 
cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Almon. — In the late 
prosecutions of the printers of my address to a great 
personage, the juries were never fairly dealt with. 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper 
in question contained no treasonable or libellous mat- 
ter, and that the severest parts of it, however painful 
to the King, or offensive to his servants, were stricdy 
true, would fain have restricted the jury to the finding 
of special fiicts, which, as Xo guilty or not guilty, were 
merely indifierent. This particular motive, combined 
with his general purpose to contract the power of juries, 
will account for the chiirge he delivered in WoodfaW^ 
trial. He told the jurj, in so many words that they 
had nothing to determine, except the fact ol printing 
and publishing, and whether or no the blanks or innuen- 
does were properly filled up in the information; — ^but 
that, whether the defendant had committed a crime, 
or not. v;as no matter of consideration to twelve men, 
who yet, upon their oaths, were to pronounce their 
peer guilty, or npt guilty. When we hear such non- 
sense delivered from the bench, and find it supported 
by a laboured train of sophistry, which aplain under- 
standing is uiY>^i!e to follow, and which an imleamed 

have taken place in Er.ijland, since the year 1788. On each side, 
tlie iverdicts of juries have set bounds, both to the insolence of sedi- 
tion, and to the vindlctivencss of offended nv.thoi ity. The people 
have heard their voice, and have recognized it ns their own.— The 
history of the cases cf Almon and Wilkes, will be more seasonably 
introduced hereafter. 

VOL. I. 
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jury, however it may shock tlieir reason, cannot be 
supposed qualified to refute, can it be wondered that 
they should return a verdict, perplexed, absurd, or 
imperfect?-~Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to 
the >vorld, why he accepted ^ a verdict, which the 
court afterwards set aside as illegal; and which, as it 
took no notice of the irmuendaeSj did not even corres- 
pond with his o\vTi charge. If he had known his 
duty, he should have sent the jury back. — I speak 
advisedly, and am well assured, that no la\\yer of 
character in Westminster-Hall will contradict me. 
To shew the falsehood of Lord Mansfield's doctrine, 
it is not necessary to enter into the merits of the paj^r 
which produced the trial. If every line of it w^erc 
treason, his charge to the jury would still be false, 
absurd, illegal, and unconstitutional. If I stated the 
merits of my letter to the Kingy I should imitate Lord 
Mansfield, atid^ travel out of the record. 

Accented of a verdict,'] A colloquial barbarism for accept edaverdict. 
To 9h€W the faUehood of Lord Mansfield's doctrine^ &c.] The 
right of juries to return a general verdict; the endeavours of 
Lord Mansfield to confine them to the simple finding of the facts 
alleged, true or false \ the discussions in the trial on account of Ju- 
ly lus's Letter to the King; and the fierce vengcfiil contradiction of 
the opinion of Lord Mansfield — ^which fill this whole paragraph, and 
several subsequent ones — are all such as to deserve much and vari- 
ous illustration. But this is not the proper place. They will arise 
more fitly to our consideration in the progress of the Letters. We 
should do wrong to exhaust our materials unseasonably, in erecting 
merely the park gate and the porter's lodge. 

• The following quotation from a speech delivered by Lord Chat- 
ham, on the 11th of December, 1770, is taken with exactness. Thc 
readcr will find it curious in itself, and very fit to be inserted here. 
" My Lord's, the verdict given in Woodfall's tiial, was guilty of 
firinHtig and /lublis/nng 0NLT4 upon which two motions were made 
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When Icro) and reason speak plainly, we do not want 
<mthority to direct our understandings. Vet, for the 
honour of the profession, I am content to oppose one 
lawyer to another, especially when it happens that the 
* King's Attorney General has virtually disclaimed the 
doctrine by which the Chief Justice meant to insure 
success to the prosecution. The opinion of the plain- 
tifi^s counsel, (however it may be otherwise insignifi- 
cant) is weighty in the scale of the defendant. — My 
Lord Chief Justice De Grey who filed the infonnation 
ex officlOy is directly with me. If he had concurred 

in court;— one, in arrest of judg;ment, by the defendant's counsel, 
p*ounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict ; — the other, by the coun- 
sel for the crown, for a rule upon the defendant, to shew cause why 
the vci'dict should not be entered up according to the legal import 
of the words. On both motions, a rule was granted, and soon after, 
the matter was argued before the Court of King's Bench. The 
noble* judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court upon the 
Terdict, went regularly through the whole of the proceedings at 
ATw Priua^ as well the evidence that had been given, as his own 
charge to the jury. Tliis proceeding would liave been very jiropcr, 
had a motion been made on either side for a new trial ; because 
either a verdict given contrary' to evidence, or an improper charge 
by the judge at A*i£i Prius^ is held to be a sufficient ground for 
granting a new trial. But when a motion is miidc in arrest of judg- 
ment, or for establishing the verdict by entering it up according to 
the legal import of the words, it must be on the ground of something 
appearing on the face of the record; and the court in considering 
whether the verdict shall be established or not, are so confined to 
the rfccnd; that they cannot take notice of any thing that does not 
appeal r on the face of it ; in the iejal phrase, i/ieij cannot travel 
•uf of /he record. The noble judge did travel out of the record; 
and I affirm* that his disr.urse was irregular ^ extrajudicialy and 
n-nf^rcfdeiitea* His apparent motive for doing what he knew to 
be wrong, was, that he inight h.ne an opportiraity of telling the 
public ex rajudicially^ that the other three judges concurred in the . 
doctrine laid down in his charge." 

* * ^, .. -^ 

'" / ^ > t ' / • r - "^• 
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in Lord Mansfield's doctrine, the trial must have been 
a very short one. The facts were either admitted 
by WoodfaWs counsel, or easily proved to the satis- 
faction of the jury. But Mr. De Grey, far from think- 
ing he should acquit himself of his duty by barely 
proving the facts, entered largely, and I confess not 
without ability, into the demerits of the paper, which 
he called a seditious libel. He dwelt but lightly upon 
those points, which (according to Lord Mansfield) 
were the only matter of consideration to the jury. 
The criminal intent, the libellous matter, the pemi- 
cious tendency of the paper itself, were the topics on 
wliich he principally insisted, and of which, for more 
than an hour, he tortured his faculties to convince the 
'jury. If he agreed in opinion with Lord Mansfield, 
his discourse was impertinent, ridiculous, and unrea- 
sonable. But, understanding die law as I do, what 
he said was at least consistent and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to leave 
the construction of libels to the court, I would intreat 
him to consider what a dreadful complication of hard- 
ships he imposes upon his fellow-subjects. — In the 
first place, the prosecution commences by information 
of an oflScer of the crown, not by the regular consti- 
tutional mode of indictment before a grand jury. As 
the fact is usually admitted, or in general can easily 
be proved, the office of the petty jury is nugatory. — 
The court then judges of the nature and extent of the 
offence, and determines ad arbi-rium the quantum of 
the punishment, from a small fine to a heavy one, to 
repeated whipping, to pillory, and unlimited impri- 
sonment. Cutting oflF ears and noses might still be 
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in&icted by a resolute judge ; but I will be candid 
enough to suppose that penalties, so apparently shock- 
ing to humanity, would not be hazarded in these 
dmes. — In all other criminal prosecutions, the jury 
decides upon the fact and the crime in one word; and 
the court pronounces a certain sentence, which is the 
sentence of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mans- 
field's doctrine be received, the jury must either 
find a verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, (which, 
I can conceive, might be done by very conscientious 
men j rather than trust a fellow-creature to Lord Mans- 
field's mercy) or they must leave to the court two 
offices, never but in this instance united, of finding 
guilty, and awarding punishment. 

But, says this honest Lord Chief Justice , " If the 
paper be not criminal, the defendant'' (though found 
guilty by his peers) " is in no danger, for he may 
move the court in arrest of judgment." — True, my 
good Lord, but who is to determine upon tlie mo- 
tion? — Is not the court still to decide, whether judg- 
ment shall be entered up or not? and is not the defend- 
ant this way as effectually deprived of judgment by 
his peers, as if he were tried in a court of civil law, 
or in the chambers i)f the inquisition ? It is you, my 
Lord, who then try the crime, not the jury. As to tpe 
probable effect of the motion in arrest of judgment, 
I shall only obscne, that no reasonable man Avould be 
so eager to possess himself of the invidious power of 
inflicting punishment, if he were not predetermined to 
make use of it. 

Again; — Wc are told, that judge and jury have a 
distinct office ; that the jurr is to Sr.d the fact, and 
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the judge to deliver the law. De jure respondent ju^ 
dices ^ de facto jurati. The dictum is true, though not 
in the sense given to it by Lord Mansfield. The jury 
are undoubtedly to determine the feet; that is, whe- 
ther the defendant did or did not commit the crime 
charged against him. The judge pronounces the 
sentence annexed by law to that fact so found; 
and if, in the course of the trial, any question of law- 
arises, both the counsel and the jury must, of neces- 
sity, appeal to the judge, and leave it to his decision* 
An exception or plea in bar may be allowed by the 
court; but, when issue is joined, and the jury have 
received their charge, it is not possible, in the nature 
of things, for them to separate the law from the fact, 
ui^ss they think proper to return a special verdict. . 
• , It has also been alleged that, although a common 

jmy are sufficient to determine a plain matter of feet, 
they are not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or 
to judge of the tendency, of a seditious libel. In an- 
swer to this objection, (which, if well founded, would 
prove nothing as to the strict right of returning a ge- 
neral verdict) I might safely deny the truth of the 
assertion. Englishmen of that rank from which juries 
are usually taken, are not so ii^teVate as (to ser\'e a 
particular purpose) they are now represented. Or, 
admitting the feet; let a special jury be summoned in 
all cases of difficulty and importance, and the objection 
^^ is removed. But tlic truth is, that if a paper, sup- 
posed to be a libel upon government, be so obscurelv 
worded, that twelve common men cannot possibly see 
the seditious meaning and tendency of it, it is in effbet 
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no libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the people, 
nor alienate their aflfections from government; for they 
no more understand what it means, than if it were 
published in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the w^hole matter, it appears, to my under- 
standing, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any future 
prosecution for a seditious libel, the jury should bring 
in a verdict of acquittal not warranted by the evidence, 
it will be ownng to the false and absurd doctrines 
laid down by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted at the 
odious artifices made use of by the judge to mislead 
and perplex them, guarded against his sophistry, and 
convinced of the falsehood of his assertions, they may 
perhaps determine to thwart his detestable purpose, 
and defeat him at any rate. To him at least they will 
Ao substantial justice. — ^Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in the information be fairly and honestly submit- 
ted to the jury, there is no reason whatsoever to pre- 
sume that twelve men, upon their oaths, will not 
decide impartially between the King and the defendunt. 
The numerous instances, in our state-trials, of ver- 
dicts recovered for the King, sufficiently refute the 
felse and scandalous imputations thrown by the abet- 
tors of Lord Mansfield upon tlie integrity of juries. — 
But even admitting the supposition that, in limes of 
universal discontent, arising from the notorious male- 
administration of public affairs, a seditious writer 
should escape punishment, it makes nothing against 
my general argument. If juries are fallible, to what 
other tribunal shall v* c appeal ? — if juries cannot safely 
be trusted, shall we unite the offices of judge and jury^ 
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SO wisely divided by the constitution,- and trast ina- 
plicitly to Lord Mansfield? — Are the judges of the 
court of King's Bench more likely to be unbiassed 
and impartial jthan twelve yeomen, burgesses, or gen- 
tlemen, taken indifferently from the cpunty at large ? — 
Or, in short, shall there be 7io decision, until we have 
instituted a tribunal, from which no possible abuse 
or inconvenience whatsoever can arise ? If I am not 
grossly mistaken, these questions carry a decisive an- 
$wer along with them. 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from a 
restraint equally unnecessary and illegal, I return to 
the use which has been made of it in the present pub- 
lication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified in 
theory, nor upon any general principles. To know 
how well they are deserved, and how jusdy they have 
been applied, we must have the evidence of facts 
before us. We must be conversant with the Scots in 
private life, and observe their principles of acting to 
us^ and to each other: — ^die characteristic pnidcnce, 
the selfish nationality, the indefatigable smile, the 
persevering assiduity, the everlasting profession of a 
discreet and moderate resentment. — If the instance 
were not too important for an experiment, it might 
not be amiss to confide a little in their integrity. — 
Without any abstract reasoning upon causes and 
effects, we shall soon be convinced by experience^ that 
the Scots^ transplanted fi'om their own country, are 

l^he Scots traTiaplantedfrom their own country^ are always a tUs^ 
tinct and se/iarate body."] This assertion was, even at Uie time when 
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always a distinct and separate body from the people 
who receive them. In other settlements, they only 
love themselves; in England y they cordially love 
themselves, and as cordially hate their neighbours. 
For the remainder of tlieir good qualities, I must 
appeal to the reader's observation, unless he will 
accept of my Lord Barrington's authority. In a 
letter to the late Lord Melcombe, published by Mr. 
Lee, he expresses himself with a truth and accuracy 
not very common in his lordship's lucubrations.— 
*' And Cockbum, like most of his countrymen^ is as 
abject to those above him, as he is insolent to those 
below him." — I am far from meaning to impeach the 
articles of the union* If the true spirit of those 
articles were religiously adhered to, we should not 
see such a multitude of Scotch commoners in the 
lower house, as representatives of English boroughs, 
while not a single Scotch borough is ever represented 
by an En^ishman. We should not see English 
peerages given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder sons 
of Scotch peers, and the number of sixteen doubled 
and trebled by a scandalous evasion of the act of 
union. If it should ever be thought advisable to 
dissolve an act, the violation or observance of which 

Junius wrot^ it, too much in the spirit of English prejudice. It 
would now strike every ingenuous and well-informed B^nglish mind, 
as palpably false* The Scots and the English have happily and 
completely amalgamated into one people. Tliey who were inflamed 
to the utmost extravagance of political rage and hatred, when they 
saw Lord Bute, Secretary of State, now see several of the first minis- 
terial employments filled by Mr. Dundas, without the slightest dis« 
satisfaction on the score of his being a Scotsman* 
VOL- I* P 
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is invariably directed by the advantage and interest of 
the Scots J I shall say very sincerely with Sir Edward 
Coke,* " When poor England stood alone, and had 
not the access of another kingdom, and yet had more 
and as potent enemies as it now hath, yet the King of 
England prevailed. ' * 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, 
upon a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer. When the character of the 
chief magistrate is in question, more must be under- 
stood than may be safely expressed. If it be really a 
part of our constitution, and not a mere dictum of the 
law, t/iat the King can do no ivrongj it is not the only 
instance, in the wisest of human institutions, where 
theory is at variance with practice. That the sove- 
reign of this country is not amenable to any form of 
trial known to the laws, is unquestionable. But 
exemption from punishment is a singular privilege 
annexed to the royal character, and no way excludes 
the possibility of deserving it. How long, and to 
what extent, a King of England may be protected by 
the forms, when he violates the spirit of the consti- 
tution, deserves to be considered. A mistake in this 
matter proved fetal to Charles and his son. For my 
own part, far from thinking that the King can do no 
wrong, fer from suffering myself to be deterred or 
imposed upon by the language of forms, in opposition 
to the substantial evidence of truth, if it M^ere my 
misfortune to live under the inauspicious reign of a 
prince, whose whole life was employed in one base, 

• Parliamentary History, V. 7. p. 400. 
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contemptible struggle with the free spirit of his 
people, or in the detestable endeavour to corrupt 
their moral principles, I would not scruple to declare 
to him, — " Sir, you alone are the author of the great- 
est wrong to your subjects and to yourself. Instead 
of reignang in the hearts of your people, instead of 
commanding their lives and fortunes through the 
medium of their aflfections, has not the strength of 
the crown, whether influence or prerogative, been 
unifcHnily exerted, for eleven years togedier, to sup- 
port a narrow, pitiful system of government, which 
defeats itself, and answers no one purpose of real 
power, profit, or personal satisfeetion to you?— With 
the greatest unappropriated revenue of any prince in 
Europe, have we not seen you reduced to such vile 
and sordid distresses, as would have conducted air 
other nisui to a prison? — ^With a great militaiy, am 
the greatest naval power in the kno^vn world, have 
not foreign nations repeatedly insulted you with im- 
punity ? — Is it not notorious, that the vast revenues, 
extorted fix)m the labour and industry of your sub- 
jects, and given you to do honour to yourself and to 
the nation, are dissipated in corrupting tlieir rcpre- 



« fiSr, yon alone are the author of the grtatat wroTzg*, &c.] Thit 
passage, and the paragraph which follows it, are in a high, but som^ 
what outra^oas tone of eloquence* In one or two of the phrases, 
the lofty dignity of oratorial and patriot invective, is almost sacri- 
ficed for the vulgarity of a scolding market-woman. That which 
provoked soch an address as this to the Soi^rclgn, seems to have 
been chiefly his avoiding implicitly to abandon tlic reigns of govern- 
ment, as had been done by his grandfather, and great grandfatlicr, 
to* die whig aristocracy. 
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seijitatives? — ^Are you a prince of the house of Hano- 
ver, and do you exclude all the leading whig fiimilies 
from your councils ?-~Do you profess to govern 
according to law, and is it consistent with that pix>- 
fession, to impart your confidence and afiecti(Mi to 
those men only, who though now perhaps detached 
from the desperate cause of the pretender, are mark- 
ed in this country by an hereditary attachment to 
high and arbitral^ principles of govemnient? — Are 
you so infatuated as to take the sense of your people 
from the representation of ministers, or from the 
shouts of a mob, notoriously hired to surround your 
coach, or stationed at a theatre ? — And if you are, in 
reality, that public man, that King, that magistrate, 
which these questions suppose you to be, is it any 
an;swer to your people, to say that, among your 
domestics you are good-humoured; — ^that to one lady 
you are faithful; — ^that to your children you are indul- 
gent ? — Sir, the man who addresses you in these terms 
Ls your best friend. He would willingly hazard his 
life in defence of your title to the crown; and, if 
pcTsver be your object, would still shew you how pos- 
sible it is for a King of England, by the noblest 
means, to be the most absolute prince in Europe. 
You have no enemies, Sir, but those who persuade 
you to aim at power without right, and who think 
it flattery to tell you tliat the character of King dis- 
solves the natural relation between guilt and punish- 
ment." 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so callous, or 
an understanding so depraved, as to attend to a dis- 
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course of this nature, und not to feel the force of h^ 
But where is the man, among those who have access 
to the closet, resolute and honest enough to deliver it ? 
The liberty of the press is our only resource. It will 
command an audience, when every honest man in the 
kii^dom is excluded. This glorious privilege may 
be a security to the King, as well as a resource to 
his peo{de. Had there been no star-chamber, there 
would have been no rebellion against Charles the first. 
The constant censure and admonition of the press 
would have corrected his conduct, prevented a civil 
war, and saved him from an ignominious death. I 
am no friend to the doctrine of precedents, exclusive 
of right; though lawyers often tell us, that whatever 
has been once done, may lawfiilly be done again. 

I shall conclude this preface, with a quotation, 
applicsd^le to the sublet, from a fisreign writer ^, 
whose essay on the English constitution I beg leave 
to recommend to the publk, as a performance, deep, 
solid, and ingenious. 

" In short, whoever considers what it is that eon- 
stitutes the moving principle of what we call great 
afl^rs, and the invincible sensibility of man to the 
opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not hesitate to 
affirm that, if it were possible for the liberty of the 
press to exist in a despotic government, and (what is 
not less difficult) for it to exist without changing the 
constitution, this liberty of the press would alone 
form a counterpoise to the power of the prince. If, 
fcr example, in an empire of the East, a sanctuary 

* Monsieur DeLolme. 
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could be found, which, rendered respectable by the 
ancient religion of the people, might ensure safety to 
those who should bring thither their observations of 
any kind; and that, from thence, printed papers 
should issue, which, under a ceftdn seal, might be 
equally respected; and which, in their daily appear- 
ance, should examine and freely discuss the conduct 
of the Cadis, the Bashaws, the Vizir, the Divan, 
and the Sultan himself; that would introduce, imme« 
diately, some degree of liberty.^' ^ 



As a literaty tromposition, the Preface seems to excel the Dedica- 
tion* It contains more profound remarks, more cogent reasoning, 
more fervid eloquence. It must have been written with more elabo- 
rate care, and with a more studied unity of design. Yet, it bears this 
mark of the hand of an English, rather than of a French, or a Scottish 
author-^that it is finished with felicity, pains, and skill, in particular 
passages, much rather than we]t-digested| with due congruity and 
combination of parts, as a whole* 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

12^ order to exfdain the origin of the political contentions which pre- 
vailed tohen the Author of these Letters began his corresfumdence 
vnth the Printer of the Public Advertiser y it will be necessary to 
look backward^ to a considerable distance^ upon the rise of parties 
in England^ and the history of the Constitution. 

The British and Anglo-Saxon ancestors qf the people of England^ 
vfere originally members of free republican communities^ or the 
subjects of small principalities J 'whose sovereigns held but an un- 
certain and irregular authority^ that if sometimesy for a fevt 
momentsy furious and tyrannicaly was much q/iener so feeble as 
io bey with impunityy spumedy contemnedy and trampled upon. 
They possessed their landsy not as the feudal tenants oftheprincey 
but free from all obligationy save that (f performing certain ser* 
vices for the internal and external protection of the community^ 
They had slaves; the captives whom they took in wary or the 
descendants of the former possessors of conquered territoriesy whoy 
to preserve their livesy had submitted, to servitude. Written laws 
had hardly beeny as yety establUhed amongst them^ but custom 
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had the authority qf latUf and one judicial decision naturally ttid' 
tated the examfile of another. The freemen fiosteaaing lands^ 
and diachargiTig fmbUc duties^ were obliged to OBsemble in a 
great national council or armyj vfhenever rebellion^ invaaionj the 
recurrence qf a stated fieriody or any sudden fiublic exigency^ 
demanded the common force and intelligence^ to be exercised 
together for the benefit of the whole: and this was the firimitive 
Constitution qftheMicis,Lt^GKVOTZqfthe Anglo-Saxons. 77ic 

' WiTTENAGEKOTE assembled more frequently ; and was a sort 
qf senate ^irregularly composed of the confidential servants of the 
Kingy the most deserving favourites qf the fieofiley and since it 
was seldom a lucrative service^ often^atsoy qfsuch others as were 
the most forward to attend itm 

These communities were unfixed^ and incessantly fluctuating in the 
modes of their /loUtical existence. RebeUiony invasionj conquests^ 
all the wonted changes incident to barbarism; soon conspired to 
dissolve most of the petty ^ independeTU principalities of the Saxon 
Heptarchy y and to combine their fieople under fewer separate 
dominions^ with inequalities of ranky and gradations qf depen^ 
dencyy in which feodism hadyfor our forefathersy its first rude 
beginnings. The Ecclesiastical History of Bedcy the Saxon 
Remcdns collected by Hickesy a multitude of particulars scattered 
through Domesday-Booky not a few gleanings which a skilful 
hand mi%ht select from the indubitably Saxon part of our com^^ 
mon lawy sufficiently bespeak the gradual rise of an imperfect 
feudal system of connexion and dependency in Englandy during 
those times which succeeded from the re-umon of the principalities 
qf the heptarchy y to the era of the accession qfthc Korman race 
qfSangs.to the English throne. ITieir accession established feo- 
dism in its most regular form. By its lawsy there were in the 
kingdom but two classes of subjects— freemen and slaves. The 
freemeny among whom the military vassals were pre-eminent y pos^- 
sessed their lands by tenures which they were free to renounce : 
andy on the condition qf performing to their Sovereign cer-* 
tain services and homagCy beyond which he could lawfully exact 
from them not/ung more. But it was impossible, that occasions 
should not continually ariscy in the course of government y for 
which no provision was made in the feudal charters, and which 
demanded y for the support qf the monarchy or the defence of the 
kingdomy newserviceSy such as could be given only by free consent. 
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I mch urvicfiM were vmntedj the Scmereign ndturoUy called 

together all his own iaunediate vassals, by whatever sort of free 

tenure their lands were held* Jf he wanted military services 

aloney it -was unnecessary to summon more than the military vas* 

9aU. Did he want services^ which vassals holding by soccagCy 

or by burgage tenure^ must voluntarily fierform: these^ alsoy 

were to be summoned^ to give their consent with the rest. M>thing 

^ut the services stifitUated in his chart er^ might be forced from 

any vassal without his consent, M freeholderSy under charter^ 

Vfere to be overlooked^ if their services were wanted. Thus a«- 

jsembledy in the presence of their Sovereign^ they composed the 

Parliament. His wishes were proposed to them : they assented 

to w/Mt he required^ or denied it. They^ on the other handy 

proposed w/tatever new exemptions^ or concessions^ they might 

desire to wrest from him : he granted^ or rejected j their requests^ 

The business qfthe Parliament was thus transacted. A'bne were 

eager to be summoned to it : for, to excuse them from attendance^ 

xoas to grant relief from a burdensome service. It was composed 

€hiefiy qf military freeholders : for^ in a martial and barbarous 

age^ there were few freemen who did not bear arms. It admitted 

ethers, beside the military tenants of the croiun; because all, from 

whom there was wanted aught not stipulated in their charters, 

must give their consent before that could be lawfully exacted 

from them. The whole Parliament met in one assembly; because, 

in those days, the formality of living in different apartments, or 

at a number qf different tables in the same house, was little under^ 

stood; because their discussions were rarely very complex, or 

much prolonged ; because their numbers, on any particular occa-> 

sian, were not such as to make it absolutely impossible for them 

to deliberate and vote together, in one undivided body, and at one 

place.'^Jn return for all that, by the stipulations in their char* 

ters, and by their grants in parliamentary assembly, tlie free 

vassals gave or performed to their Soverdgn; he protected them 

in the enjoyment of their freeholds, equally against injury arising 

internally from among themselves, and against t/iat which might 

be menaced by a foreign foe. 

Such was the essential nature of the feudal government, in it* s purest 

form: and such the genuine original constitution of the parliament 

qf England. In the progress of English affairs, many concess ions 

were successively wrested from the monarchal and, on the other 

TOL. 1. <^ 
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hand J the King^ acquired advantages against their free subjeaSf 
by acts tf parliament continually accumulating^ and by firactices 
cf ofi/iression insensibly introduced^ till at last fiarliaments came to 
acknowlege them^ and judges to decide ufion thern^ as law. Availing 
themselves of a season of weakness in the monarchial authority ^ 
the vassals of the crown forced from King John one general char^ 
ter; which added new advantages and immunities to those which 
they enjoyed by their respective firivate charters^ while itfirecisely 
exftlained to what degree the feudal system had at that time 
dcfiarted in England from its ftrimitive /irinci/iles» 
Since the sfiirit of the community became continually less fierce and 
barbarous ; the system of legislation and government could Twt 
but gradually accommodate itself to the change. Personal service 
from his vassals f became less acceptable to the monarch than money j 
with which he might procure such service from others^ who would 
perform it better. 7b the vassals occupying towns under burg^ 
age tenures^ the command of their time^ and such ft'eedom from 
the calls qfpersoTuil service^ as should allow them to devote them" 
selves to the pursuits of trade and industry^ were too desirable • 
not to be gladly purchased with the largest supplies which they 
thought themselves able to afford. In comparison with them^ 
the greatest landholdersy who exercised no traffic^ were poor in 
money, Ihose burgesses^ hence^ became continually of higher 
importance to their Sovereign^ and more considerable in his par^ 
liaments. As money was expected much rather from them than 
from the great military landholders; they were permitted to 
determine by themsetves^ what sums they should grant at their 
Sovereign's request i^-^without the presence of those landholders 
to over^rule their determinationi'^Thus was produced the original 
separation of the Commons^ to\leliberate in a separate chamber 
from the Peers, They held their tenures^ on the condition of 
supplying^ each borough^ only a certain number of persons^-^not 
actually ^at all times^ the whole number of the burgesses-^for their 
Sovereign's service. They served^ in fact^ in parliament^ and 
on other occasions^ by reprksentation. The notion of this 
mode of parliamentary service having been oTice introduced, 
became gradually familiar to men's minds; and^ in the decline tf 
feodism, was carried, in practice beyond the burgesses, even to 
all the rest of the King's immediate vassals, who were not high 
officers qf the state. Hi£ Peers were, as is well known, in the 
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wiginofthepeeraf^e^ not merely landholder* withfieculiar afipeU 
lotions and some privileges of dress and precedency: but actually ^ 
every onCj officers of the crovm^ performing services for which 
their lands were the reward-^ and havings for titles^ their precise 
official denominations* Before the parliament was distributed 
ijito two hotisesj the Peers had begun to be^ in general^ much 
rather nominally J them officially such. Yet^ their original charac* 
ter still remained^ sufficiently^ to regulate their division from the 
Commons^ at that time^ and to make them to be obliged to personal 
service in parliament^ while the Commons obtained permission to 
Perform that service by their representatives. 
After the parliament qf England had thus assumed the form which 
it still retains^ the arts and habits of peace went on^ tnth increase 
^g rqpidityy to abolish the strength of the feudal system* ' The 
feudal became^ as to substantial effect^ merely soccage^t enures* 
The military vassals of the crown suffered themselves to be 
gradually disarmed: and^ instead ofthem^ soldiers receiving pay 
in money were employed to fight their King*s battles* The same 
struggles which futd prevailed between them and the sovereign^ 
werey however, still renewed* It might be doubtful for a while, 
who should be finally and completely successful: whetfier the 
monarch, in subduing their liberties and those of the whole people; 
or the people and the nobles, in establishing those liberties beyond 
all possibility of their being ever subverted by the crown. It 
was impossible^ tfuit the contest between the crown and the 
people, for power, should not be always prolonged: for, in the 
relative situations of a King and his subjects, it is not in human 
nature to refrain from this contention* The crisis arrived, 
throughout Europe, when^ in consequence of the dissolution of 
the feudal militia, it was to be determined, whether the Sovcfcign 
should not be, also, in fact, disarmed, and no military force, hence* 
forth, maintained, but what the whole nation might, at any time, 
dissolve or employ, at their pleasure^ It's insular situation; the 
reformation qf religion inspiring ii*s inhabitants with a spirit 
more than adequate to compensate, for a time, for the decline of 
the military one; it*s commerce, emancipating the people, andrais* 
ing them up to be auxiliaries against the subjugating ambition of 
the crown; the seasonable union of the Scottish and English crowns 
taking away almost the last necessity there was for intrusting 
tf^e monqrch with ^ standing army i the pacific character ofJumc^ 
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the Fir9ty which careleasly neglected to maintain eveH Htch m 

military force^ as both the temfier of his eubjects, and the state of 

the timesy demanded; the example of the Dutch firovinces; the 

revival of ancient learning; and the progress of puritamcal tke^ , 

ology^ and qfthe study of the English law; saved England front 

the fate of the kingdoms of the continent; and sealed the Charter 

of the Liberties ofthepeople^ in the blood cf Charles the First* 

from the dtra of the origin rf those discontents in which the great 

cixnl war began^ we trace the rise of the two parties which still 

subsist in Britain, Interest ^ error^ enthusiasm^ and a disposition 

to resist those novelties which others had the honour ofproposingj 

strongly attached one party to the cause of the royal authority. 

An indig:iant sense of oppression, a desire of new distinction^ the 

persuasion of new political principles, and the yet unextinguished 

spirit of the old feudal barons, formed a party who inclined not 

a little totvards Dutch republicanism, though they pretended to 

desire nothing so much, as to restore the ancient feudal freedom 

of England, in its genuine purity and strength. But the civil 

war, though it did indeed contribute to the progress and the 

security of British liberty, was not indispensably necessdry to its 

preservation. At the close of the reign of James the First, that 

liberty was already safe beyond the danger of being effectually 

subverted, if not by some flagrant violation of the laws, not to be 

perpetrated but by force of arms. The necessary progress of law 

and of knowledge might have done the rest, without the guilt of the 

authors of the grand rebellion, or the misery of its victims. Its 

issue restored that balance between the parties, which )iad been 

destroyed, just as the rebellion broke out. That balance was 

again disturbed, by the unlucky endeavours of Charles and James 

the Second to imitate Gallic despotism, and by the storm (fever* 

jiowering resistance which was quickly excited against James. 

The Revolution did not restore t/ie equipoise which the conduct of 

James had destroyed. It did not materially alter the principles of 

tlie opposition between the rival parties. They now acquired the dc* 

nominations of WuiGs and Tories; terms, atfrst, cf vulgar re* 

proach, but afterwards proudly owned by those who had been cpprO' 

briotnly branded with them, Ex^en the Tories would not wholly 

vindicate the came of the abdicated monarch; though, ifU had not 

been for the Whigs, they would, from both principle and affection^ 
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htWe much tmger 0tdttred what they Could not afifirmf&. The 
IVhigs^ <m the other hand^ having obtained a monarch of their own 
ehoicCy exfiectedj that he 'would ovm ftimself their creature^ and lay 
the crown and its fiterogatives at their feet. William's vieWsy 
talents^ and firincifiles^ made him cafiaUe of better things. He 
courted as well the Tories as the Wfugs; still employed the one party 
to defeat the unreasonable tvishes of the other ; thus supported the 
authority of the crown^ while he was the saviour of the liberties of 
the people; liappily prevented a restoration of the exiled prince^, 
and a renewed series of civil wars; brought the Tories to believe it 
necehary to the success of their interests and principles^ that they 
4hottld abandon the cause of James^^-^and the Wings to thinky that 
Without adopting somewliat of a Tory attachment to the monarch 
whom they had seated on the throne^ t/iey should derive no lasting 
personal advantages from their triumph, 
hi the beginning of the reign of A<jne, the opposition of the rival par^ 
HeSy was not more than sufficient to rouse the whole nationcd energies 
into full and useful activity. The Whigs ivere her mif asters; the 
TMes her favourites. J^7iig principles of government and obe-^ 
lUence prevailed; IVhig measures of foreign policy were pursued. 
Having the reins of government in their handsy the W/ugs strove 
to establish themselves immoveably in the seat of power: the urdoTi^ 
the ffar, the encouragement of the hopes of the House of Hanovery 
were their grand expedients for ftrecludingy for every the return of 
the exiled Stuarts; and for perpetuating to tlie familiesy and tlie 
partyy that achieved the revolutipny the security y the emoltanentSy 
and the influencey which they had naturally expected from t/mt 
event. In tlie actual exercise of power i they were obliged to forget 
many of those priruiiplesy on which they had at other times demanded 
that the government should be conducted: but, the party-combiim' 
tiony not the abstract principles of political faiihy was what they 
chiefly cared for. JVbt so much the ability and vigilance of the 
WhigSy however y as the pusillammity of the Jacobites and Tories; 
their lukewarmnessy their perfidy to tlie very cause wMch they boas:' 
fully efipousedy and which cxpost d them to many a loss and suffering; 
finally drfcatcd every attempt that was madcy to restore the tnwie- 
diate scrvcreijiity ; or, at least y the hype if the rcggl succession y^9 
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the exiled firince$. The Tarieey far a timty ccntmued to desert 
their party ^ and to crouch to the Whiga in povfer^fbr a mortd of 
bread; but were (ften irwotued in the guilt of fio&ticai afioHaci/j 
without reafdng ita expected reward. At last^ the invidiouM greatr 
nesa to which the^ fiasaive afdrit of Queen Anne had allowed the 
Whiga to aacerui; the inaolence with which they abuaed their proM* 
perity; the ahrma of the church; the impatience of the landholdera^ 
under new burdena; the transference of the Queen^afavourfroman 
tnsolent and imperious attendant^ to an inaitaiating and aubmi^aive 
one; and^ in fact ^ the rising in arms of a thousand old English prC' 
judicea; drove the Whigs from their numaterial power^ at the very 
time when they deemed themselves the most aecurely eatqbUshed in 
it; and exalted the Tories to a condition in which they had oftfufr^i 
tumly to a/iewy w/iether they were^ indeed, friendly or hoatile to the 
genuine principles of British freedom. Had Anne not given to the 
WhigaacoTifidencey too exclusive and implicit^ in the beginning, and 
during the fomttr progress of her reign ; had she not permitted them 
to prokng the war, after its first objects had been, as far as was 
poaaible, attained: it had not been now neceaaaryfor her to throw 
lierself wholly into the afma of the Tonea, and exaafierate into fierce 
hostility that mutual oppoaition of the two partiea, which time was 
gradually mitigating, Oxford, perhapa actuated by mewi views 
of peraonal intereat, perhaps with intelUgcTice more comprehensive^ 
and intentions more generously patriotic, strove to accomplish that 
reconciliation of the two parties, in wluch it was to be earnestly 
wished, that their contentions should, at length, almost whoUy termi'- 
naie. But, the late insolence of the Whigs, and the extravagant 
exultation of the Tories, defeated his endeavours. While he heai^ 
tatedand intrigued in vain, the bolder genius of St, John, accom^ 
plished the peace of Utrecht, and snatched the army from the hands 
of the Whigs, Whenever t/te circumstances of that treaty have 
been examined by judges aujjiciently bold and impartial, ita author 
baa been confesaed to have effected, in it, much more for the advan^ 
tage of t/ie British empire, than might have been su/ipoaed poaaible, 
amid the embarraaatnenta through which he had to atruggle, of 
party opposition at home, and of tmfaithfui alUea and artful enemies 
abroad, conspiring to thwart whatever even the greatest ^force am{ 
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pnmpdtude of talent$ in a British Tmmster should attemfity in . 

order to restore peace to Eurofie. St, John^ and the leading Tories^ 

did their duty: but the Whigs had too little public virtue not to do 

their utmost to render that a bad peace^ of which they were not 

permitted to be^ themsetuesy the authors. In spite of all that could 

be done to nmke it unfortunate^ the peace of Utrecht was destined 

to become the surest political foundation of the rising prosperity of 

Britain^ during the eighteenth century. The declining life of 

jlnnej encouraged the opposition of the Whigs; moved Oxford to 

renew his endeavours to win their favour^ till the ht/pher Tories 

drove him, with indignation^ from the ministry; excited St. John, 

and the firmer Tories^ to try^ whether they could not grasp the 

reins of government with too sure a hand to be displaced^ even by 

that event which the Whigs expected to make them masters of the 

whole power of the State, The death ofJnne disappointed their 

wis/ieSf and left thern^ as it were, bound hands and feet, at the 

mercy of the Whigs, 

The accession of the House of Hanover, enthroned the Whigs in 

more than their fotmer power. Power, without revenge, was not 

enough for their wishes. They drorve the Tbries from all official 

employment; accused them of treason against the revolution settle^- 

ment; and harassed them ivitn calumny and proscription, till they 

were driven into actual rebellion. But for that imprudent credulity 

and gratitude, with which George the First threw himself, at 

his accession, into the arms of the Whigs, he might have counter* 

balanced the parties usefully against each other, and might have 

brought them both to vie in loyalty to Ids House, Mt the ability 

of the Whigs, but the insincerity, the timidity, the uncertainty in 

design, of the Jacobites and Tories, frustrated every intrigue and 

enterprise that was tried to restore the exiled Stuarts. In 

their resistance to these attempts, the Whigs made the first inno* 

vations that were effected in the revolution settlement. By the act, 

which prolonged from three to seven years, the term of the duration 

of parliaments, they, not directly indeed, but virtually, diminished 

the independent power of the crown, while they made tfie rehire' 

Mentation of the Commons, by more than onc-fiaff, tetss equal and 

popular, than it /lad been before. The victoriui o/M ar lbor oug m, 
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the fieace ^ Utrecht j and the ffrcttnn^ /irbsfimty qfthe n atim n a l 
commerce^ still tufifiorted the consequence qf Britain among the 
other states and kingdoms qf Eurofie: otherwise the strange 
treaties and contentions with France^ with ^ain^ with the Ger* 
man Emfieror^ and with the kingdoms of the Norths were now 
such as must have rendered the influence of Britain^ on the system 
of foreign ftolitics^ incomfiarably feeble and contemfitible, Jl King^ 
whose attachments ivere chiefly to his foreign subjects and domi- 
mons; a Whig aristocracy in the administraiion^ who conceived 
the fierfeciion ofgcrvemment to coTisist in the establishment (^their 
own power; a Tory^fi/ioRition^ who saw themselves excluded from 
flower^ and exfioned to acts qf ofifiression : how could the interests 
of (he nation escafie ruin^ when these were the de/iositaries qfits 
political flower ? Only by the necessary progress of private industry 
and knowledge^ and the continual increase of private weal, h by new 
accumulation. The crown was not brought into contention with 
the Parliament: Popery was not suffered i o supplant the established 
Protestant religion ; the restoration of the Stuarts was rendered 
still more and more hopeless. But^ the rights of the people wercy 
under the pretence qf vigilance against conspiracy^ continually 
violated; the King was industriously taught to look ufion one-half 
qfhis subjects as his enemies; nothing was made the leading object 
if the gorvemment^ but thefijcintt of the whole power of the State^ 
legislative and executive^ in thenands of a Whig aristocracy y who 
should transmit it^ as an unalienable inheritance^ to their childrcTu 
77ie principles qf the revolution were forgotten, amidst the pre^ 
tence of the incessant cares to maintain the revolution settlement. 
Mr were the Whigs always secure in the possession qftliot power 
which they abused^ nor was the King constantly satisfied with 
their administration^ and at ease upon the British throne. At 
one time^ George the First is said to have doubted^ whether it 
-might not be better for him to abandon that throne forever^ and 
return to tranquillity in his Electorate* At another^ weary of the 
tyranny qfthe Wings, and won, too, by secret domestic influence^ 
lie was certacnly about to dismiss Waipole from Ids ministerial 
power, to adopt St. John, tlie author of the peace qf Utrecht y for 
his chief counsellor, and to govern by such a combination of the 
Tories with the Whigs as St. John might be able to form. Swifty 
by some meuTis, not unconscious of the expected change, came t9 
Mngland at the very time when his friend Bolingbroks thought 
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hSfMeifsute of being' made ftrime mitdster. But^ the intrigUeB 
ef Walfiole^ for a while, the Hnddity, and at latt the death qf 
George the First, prevented this scheme from advancing beyond 
uncertain intention in the breast qfthe monarch, and warm, ambi- 
tious hofies in the minds of the rival of IValfiole and his few con" 
^fidentialfrienda. Perhafis, some of BoUngbrcke's friends, while 
they were privy to his intrigues, and earnestly wished his eleva^ 
Sion, were not innocent qfthe artifice qfat the same time courting 
fVal/iole's favour, and making as if they were not hostile to his 
interests* ffalfiole, not to be thus deceived, equally caressed, 
calumniated, and undermined them. A iiew ftrimce succeeded on 
the throne. By the favour of his mistress, evenin consequence of 
attentions some of them had receivedfrom his Queen, whose infiu* 
ence was more fiowerfid^ the Tories again had hopes ofinsinuating 
themselves into the administration. It was hoped that personal 
aversion to JValpole might, at leeut, excite George the Second 
to remove him from his councils; and that Tory ability would be, 
then, necessarily associated in the government. These cjcpec (ac- 
tions were still frustrated by the prudence of Queen Caroline, 
and by the dread of the House of Hanover, lest, in employing the 
Thries, they might betray themselves into the hands of their enc 
ndes. Wa^ole continually renewed, in the breast of his Sovereign, 
the alarm of meditated rebellion, and qf conspiracy to restore the 
Stuarts. This alarm held the Tories in continued disgrace and 
proscription at Court, In their indignation at this treatment, 
they cherished, much more obstinately, than it .was likely that they 
otherwise would have done, all their ancient prejudices against 
the Hanoverian succession. But for the excellence qfthe revolu- 
tion settlement in its substantial principles ; but for the tendency 
there is in human nature, to bear with patience every thing not 
intolerably grievous, to which it has been long accustomed: the 
Thries could hardly have failed of being often provoked, in the 
course of the two first reigns of the House of Hanover, into insur- 
rection much more formidable, than those puny efforts which 
were made by the Jacobites, without effective Tory support. 
Divisions, however, arose among the Whigs themselves, PuL- 
tenkt and others, abandoning Walpole, because he thwarted the 
interests of their ambition, refused not, at length, to cooperate 
with the Tories against the minister. The Tories, glad t^ find 
themselves not disowned as auxiliaries by a Whig opposition in 
VOL. I. K • 
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jMriiament, earnestly tookfiart with Puitmey tmdku H^osfO* 
ciatea* BoUngbrQkt^ tiumgh excludtdJromfHurUmnenty &yi tht pz- 
tr^fue* qf Walf^aU^ beatme themut^haland the leofUt^ counMelfor 
qfthe oftfioHHoTiy by which WalfiQle vfa/9 to be i^t last- overthrownm 
IRe fiermnuU advices to it* more oeteruibly active member* ;hU 
writing* in that oncejamou*^ and not yet wholly forgotten serie* 
qffio&tical pafier*^ the CraftsmaD i the general n^uenee ^ his 
Jriendshf/ie and example ^ with the authority ofhi^ high reftuta" 
tionfor fioUtical wisdom and literary talent* s rendered him little 
le** u*ejula*a coadjutor to that oftp09ition^ than if he had actually 
been their efficient and acknowledged leaitr in either house qffutr-' 
Hament. Hi* talent* were exerci*ed^ eeftecially^ in an endeavour 
to reconcile the firinci/ile* of the Torie* with tho*e qfthe Whig*^ 
who were enemie* to the power qf Walpole* From hi* writing*^ 
and the general approbation they obtained^ it sufficiently appear*j 
that all the virtuou*^ the enlightened^ and the disinterestedyfrom 
among both Whig* and 7hrie*y when they eufficiently underetqod 
one another, and *hunned merely verbal controversy, agreed in 
attachment to the grand principle*, for the *ake qf which therevo^ 
lution had been effected, and upon which it wa* e*tabli*hedi that the 
genuine excellence qfthe*e principle* had, more than any thing el*e, 
preeerved the eettlement of the revolution from every attempt to 
subvert it ; that,perhaps, the doctrine* of the Jacobite^^ and ^the 
mo*t wildly enthu*ia*tic Torie*, did not more *trongly coi^radict 
tho*e principle* on oneeide, than did, on another, the political pnu^ 
tice of the WM^*, by whom the British government had b^en 
admimetered, during thepre-endnenceof Walpole ; or, father, ever 
since the accession of the Hou*e of Hanorver* 
Jit length, the oppneition to Walpole became too powerfidfor him to 
wit/i*tand* He retiredfrom the admini*tration. But the Torie* 
were dieappointed in whatever hope* they hadamceivedqfeucceed" 
ing to a *hare in tho*e ministeritU offices and authority from which 
he and his friends were driven. A coalition, between a pqrt qfthe 
friends qf Walpole, and his Whig adversaries, excluded the Tory 
party from all participation, as *uch, in the minietry that wa* now 
f ompooed. It wa* not a permanent one. The Tbri^* renewed 
:heir oppo*ition. The Jacobite* were excited to renewed rebeU 
Hon. George the Second, after attempting, in vain, to employ, 
solely, minieter* who would pureue tho*e measure* which were 
agreeable to hinuelf, found, that hi* *y9tem qf government wa* 
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f iO be. carried en by men^ who9e /larHctmenicnyirtiereMt vnmld 
enable them rather to dictcUe to Mm^ than obey Mm. A- Whig 
Mrty^ whoee chi^ principle qfcombination was the incompatibility j 
naf eo much tf their principles^ as rf their interests wth those qf 
the Tories J continaedj under the auspices qfthe^PzhBAVS^ to ad^ 
minister the affairs of Britain^ almost to the close of the reigh of 
Geotrge the Second. There were secedersfrcm that party : but, no 
second coalition between the Tories and the Whig apposition could 
be effectually negociated. Some part of the Thries turned their 
views to afutute reign^ and attached themselves to the person iind 
the court o/'Fbederick, Prince of Wales; expecting that^ with 
his accession to the throne^ all party-^istinctions might be suffered 
to expire in their favour. Others^ eingly^ deserted their party s 
and^for the sake of official eihplayment and emolument ^ were eon, 
tent to embody themselves among the reigning Whigs. Both ad- 
ministration and opposition were disjointed^ imperfectly cohering 
bodies. Neither could the one administer the affhirs of the govern^ 
merity nor the other oppose that^in parliament jWith due energy and 
combination* The natural progress of industry^ and the additions 
which it necessarily made to the general opulence^ averted the 
ruin cf the state. Bta sofkr as the general prosperity or misery 
wOs'dependent on vigorous and able^ or unwise and feeble goverur 
ment^ ndsforfune was the unavoidable result frofa a considerable 
part rfthe administration of the Pelhatns. 
Public opinion^ meanwhile^ continually actpdred new force against 
political leaders^ whose measures had no splendid issue. The dis^ 
tincthms of party began to befsrgotten^ in a general concern for 
the national glory ; or, rat her ^ for the very existence qfthe nation^ 
Ministers and the leaders in parliament^ were overawed by the 
indigruptt clamours of the people^ and by the ill fortune which 
intended all their counsels. William Pitt, a Whig oratory 
without overgrown fhrtune^ or powerful parliamentary interest ^ 
w personal favour with his Sovereign^ or aught but the reputation 
of eloquenccy political ability ^ and patriotic honesty, was exalt edy 
in compliance with the wishes of the people^ to the dignity ofeffi^ 
eient first minister. Bis very adversaries thougfu themselves 
obliged, fbr the saice of the public service which they themselves 
could not coTuiucty to lend him their support in parliament. Th the 
Tories, and to the majority of the Whigs, he was, alike, unacn 
ceptqble$ yet, pretending to vie in amcemfor the genenU welfare f 
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they refimitedj aUke^Jrom embarra%aing hi$ minUtry. jiU hearUj 
all voices^ among the humbler part of the nation^ nx>ere united in 
hU fervour. The ability and the eucceM of hie meaeuree^ justified the 
general confidence* He eeemed to set at naught all the vwmied 
distinctions of party ^ all but the nobler distinctions qf talents^ 
activity^ and public virtue* The Tories began to be more than ever 
reconciled to the revolution^govemment ; since it seemed^ that they 
themselves were no more to be malignantly excluded from the con^ 
Jidence ^ the gsrvemment of their country, Jacobitism had^ btfore^ 
received its death's wound* France^ though it had been reccroeT" 
ing neiv strengthycver since the peace of Utrecht^ though lately 
triumphant on almost every side^ in the tvar vrith Britain and her 
alliesy fpas now^ on every sidcy disgracefullyvanguished* The days 
of Elizabeth, <f Cromwell, of the Edwards, and the 
Henrys, seemed to be^ on a sudden^ renewed • Within the space 
of two or three years, the national character was completely 
retrieved from disgrace* 
In these circumstances of the empire, and in these mutual dispo* 
sitioTu of parties, our present So v e r e i g n ascended the throne. 
The Whigs were still the masters in the aristocracy* Yet, the 
Tories were no longer thrust to a distance from all public em/Uoy^ 
ment, and contemptuously oppressed* Parliamentary interest, 
had been, for a time, compelled to truckle to superior virtue and 
talents* The crown was not, at this time, absolutely so much as it 
had some time before been, the mere property qfan overbearing 
aristocratical faction. While the young monarch had not ,yet 
very decisively declared, to what party his confidence was to be 
particularly given, his person, and the first measures were, among 
all, unboundedly popular. Had he continued to leave the principal 
aut/iority in the hands of the Whigs, yet without proscribing the 
Tories, that popularity might have known even no transient dimi^ 
nu(ion. But the ascendancy of some exccellent men from among 
the Tories, at the court of his father, had recommended them to 
the most confidential influence in the education of tlds young mo- 
narch, lliat influence e had not been abused ; and he ivas therefore 
disposed^ upon his accession to the throne, to employ them, rather 
than the Whigs, qfwhom he had less personal knowledge, as his 
chief ministers* The Earl o/*Bute had, in the confidence of his 
young Sovereign, a pre-eminence over every other counsellor* 
Bute, certainly a good man^ of no mean talents, <f a pleasing 
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perwnal aftftearaneej and of the moat elegant accomftHthmentBy 
wiUj however^ not free from prejudices and imfierfecticna if cha- 
racter^ as well as relations of party and connexions <f friendships 
xohUh could not but render his best administration little acceptable 
to the predominant party among the English^ He vfas a Scot s- 
MAN ; and English prejudice could scarcely^ as yet^ endure to see 
a native of Scotland ^ even in a subordinate Tninisterial situation. 
He was a Tory ; and could it be suffered by the Whfgs^ that after 
a sort of proscription for more than five and forty years j the Tories 
should at last vigorously grasp the reins of the government ? He was 
alHed to the exiled family qf the Stuarts ; and should one related 
to them become the minister of a Prince of the House of Hanover? 
Ab sooner had he begun to dispute the propositions of Mr. Pittj 
in the eabinet'^oundly to promote some changes^ in which his pri" 
vate affections and enmities seemed to be interested j to call forth 
into official employment, or at least under the patroi\age of royal 
favour, both Tory merit and Scottish talents, than all the preju* 
dices of the English Whigs, from the highest to the lowest,from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, rose in arms against him. 
Popular opinion, never stronger than at this particular moment, 
deserted Bute, when Pitt deserted the cabinet. In vain did the 
Scottish minister strive to procure the support of the J^ewcastle 
Whigs to a ministry that should be effectively Tory, and guided, at 
least secretly, by himself, in all its measures. Those Whigs were 
mifficiently willing to exclude Pitt from office, and to re-instate 
themselves, by means of Bute and the Tories. But they would 
not be tools in the hands of Bute, till he should have established 
himMelfin the ministerial authority, too firmly to be driven from it 
by their opposition. They would not resign to t/ie Tories, the 
first part in the government qf their country. They soon at^ 
tempted to make it impossible for Bute to continue minister. The 
peace negociated under his auspices, but by the secondary co-ope^ 
ration, as well qf Whigs as qf Tories, was, in comparison even 
with that of Utrecht, far from being advantageous in a due pro- 
portion to the advantages Britain had gained in the war. It was 
arraigned by the outrageous cry of popular opinion, from the 
press; and, after a short time, also in parliament. The Earl of 
Bute would not embarrass his young Sovereign by fruitlcfts 
attempts to serve him. He retired from ostensible power. Be* 
fore this retreat; at thf time when it was made ; after it ; he 
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. endeoduredy by mUrtamg kiwuelf to the firhmie itUisreHe mui 
poMtonB of the different partiea of the IVhigs^ to acam^fUmh hm 
purfioK ofreseutng the cromtn and the parliament from wider that 
ndtaerviency to them aa an aristocracy^ for which they etruggied, 
Ab their party cormexiona had already triumphed orver their patri" 
otiam ; asy though united against the TorieSj they tsere already 
divided among themselves ; so^ it was not now difficult to persuade 
some of them to forego their party connexions^ for the proffered 
gratification qf their personal avarice and ambition. Each leader 
was willing to believe for himself y that hcy at leasty would be able to 

• direct the voice of the cabinety and to suppress that secret i^fiuence 
ofButCy and the TorieSy which the party in general supposed vxxm 
to be overcome only by their acting together in one body. The Duke 
of Mwsastle had already refused to make his parliamentary in» 
terest subservient to T\>ry ambition, George Grenville, con' 
dderable in that small suhcUvision of the WhigSy which had been 
accustomed to obey the voice ofPitty suffered himself to be won from, 
the side of a many of whom he must always be either the follower or 
the foe. The least outrageous Whigs consented for a time to fol- 
low Grenruilley in co-operating with tlie TorieSy and in breaking the 
strength of their own party. But the whole Whig strength soon 
combined against him; the Tories were not faithfld to him; he 
found that he had deserted from hisfriendsy for the sake of men 
who had not ceased to be his enemies. AU the rage of popular 
opinion was roused against him; his administration could no longer 
subsist ; and the King saw himself once more at the mercy of the 
Whigs. The Marquis of Rockingham wgjs now in the act of 
succeeding to be the ostensible leader of that Whig party y which 
had long co-operated under the Pelhams. On conditions which 
seenied to secure to them all the powers of govemmenty that Alar- 
guis accepted the offices of ministerial respon^ibiiilyy without 
exacting that their Sovereign should put himself y as it were, bound 
and fettered into their hands. They attempted, for about the space 
of a yeoTy to govern in the spirit of the true principles of the revo^ 
lutioHy and in a manner that might tend to re-establish the ancient 
reign of the Whigs. But their measures were thus adapted tofrus 
irate tltat coalition of parties whichy t/iaugh neglected ever since the 
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rei^ of JQag VniUamy the pretent King, and bit conftdential com- 
^ekorsj had un^brmiy striven to ftroTnote, They were adverae to 
lie fieroonal truer eats of those whom he was chiefly ineUned to fo" 
vour; they tended to renew the mdjection of the crown to the 
aristocracy, Rockingham and his party were there/ore dismissed^ 
before they could acquire strength to maintain themselves in office^ 
in spite of their Sovereign's wishes. Lord Chatham, corjfident 
m his own personal talents^ accepted that authority of which the 
great Whig party was thus deprived. He refused not to attempt 
the formation of a mhnstry, in which Whigs and Tories should be 
combined. His great mind was superior to any proscribing prin- 
ciples i and he desired not to reduce his Sovereign into a depen- 
dance too abject upon Ms own ministers. But Chatham soonfoundj 
that thtyy whom he had exakedj would not obey him; that they were 
of spirits in too great a degree mutually hostile^ to be reconciled 
for the pubEc service; that even his king would not yet treat him 
mth unbottnded confidence. He unwillingly relinquished thefunC' 
tions of a minister. The Duke of Grafton accepted the reins, 
^ could not hold them. Hie sequel of the history is not tedious. 
These changes at length entirely broke the ancient strength qf the 
Whig fiarttj^ and emancipated the crown from that subjugation 
under an aristocracy in which it had been too long retained. Under 
Lord North, the Tories^ and a part qf the Whigs, were at last 
permanently combined. The events of the American war, had al^ 
most restored the exclusive reign of the Whigs, After a series 
of doubtful contentions^ the mingled Whigs and Tories prevailed ; 
the constitutional authority of the crown was preserved ; and an 
administration, not 'to be easily shaken^ was established, under the 
auspices of the Son o/'Ch ath a m. Opposition were adopting new 
principles, remote from genuine and ancient Whiggismy when the 
example of France gave the alarm to many of the best qf them ; 
and a desertion from their ranks ensued^ by which the remaining 
o/ifio5i:ion have been rendered, perhaps, weaker than they were, fur 
the interests of the constitution, to be desired, 
Tn^this progress of parlies, it is to be especially remarked, t/iat the 
constituiian ^vas fxed by the principles of the revolution, in tlie hap" 
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pieH state of which it U nuceptible^ amid the present reiattctu^ ^jr« 
termd arid intemaL, of the British empire ; that^ both Whigs and 
Tbriesj so fir as they were trtdyvirttious and intelligent ^ and so far 
as the entanglements of party ^ or base interests^ did not make them 
swerve from what they approrued^ have^ almost since the first date 
of the revohuion^ evinced a cordial acqtdescence in its principles: 
that it is not, then, for principles, but on account of party and of 
personal interests, resentments, and affections, the contention between 
Wldg and Tory lias been ever since maintained; that King Wil- 
liam, by refusing to give his exclusive confidence to the Whigs^ 
and by combining and counterbalancing the Whigs with the Tories^ 
did tmich, both to abolish party distinctions, and to maintain the con" 
stituticnal authority oftfie Crown; that, in the reign of Anne, the 
balance between the two parties was not with equal care mmntainedj 
nor was their gradual and happy coalition so skilfully promoted; 
that, from the accession of the House of Hanover, till the commence- 
ment of the present reign, t/te Whigs remained exclusively masters 
of the administration; that the true causes of the unpopularity of 
the first administrations of King George the Third, are to be found 
in the attempt which, till finally successjul, was steadily madcj to 
deliver the Tories from that effective proscription under which they 
had been so long excluded from the government qf their country j 
and to give them, in proportion to theit wealth and numbers, abnosi 
an ascendancy in their Sovereign's councils. 
Public ofdnion expressing itself through the press, often in a sort of 
rrvtUry to the voice qf Parliament, became contim^ally more pow- 
erful throughout the whole reign of the Whigs, Its authority wa9 
never so great as during these last contests between the Whigs and 
Tories, since the accession of the present Sovereigfi to the throne. 
Li the weakness of government, the press, as an engifie <fptd>&c 
opinion, had become superior to almost all restraint, TTirough, rV, 
between the years 1759 and 1769, all the different parliamentary 
parties appealed, in turn, to the people ; and never one of them^ 
without more or less of success. Government seemed still infirm / 
Parliament was still divided within itself, without being duly re- 
spected by the nation ; the old Wldg interest had not regained its 
ancient asctndancy; the Sovereign appeared still Jirm in liis purpose 
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Mlf gMng hU favour and confidence^ at leaat, not /«*, to the 
Jhriea than to the Whigs: — when the Author of these "LzT" 
TER.Si-'-evtdentiy true to the genuine firincifiles of the revolution^ 
and not distinguishing the cause of the principles Jrom that of the 
party vfhich had long thriven by violating^ yet pretending an 
attachment to them^ undertook, vnth superior talents, and vdth 
ardour of Zealand licence of invective, certainly not inferior, to 
achieve even more than had been accomplished by a Boling broke 
or a Wilkes. 
TTus First Letter opened his plan, in the beginning of the year 

1769. 
It defines that sort of obedience which the writer conceived to be due 
from the English nation to their King, or executive government ; 
asserts that, whenever his ministers faithfully discharged their 
constitutional duties,'^^he gratitude of the people would rather 
exceed, them faU short, in the performance of what they owed to 
the monarch ; and confirms this assertion, by alluding to those in-- 
stances in the English history, in which blind extravagance of 
ioyalty had been much more conspicuous, than a general prompti* 
tude to sedition. Having thm fixed the measure of obedience ; 
and artfully insinuated, that Englishmen could never, without the 
strongest cause, break out into such discontents as were, then, 
generally prevaient : it farther justifies and excites these discon^. 
tents, by referrhtg their origin to one of the best principles in 
human nature ; ever ready to revolt with indignant sympathy at 
the sight, or at the very thought, even qf oppression the most 
remote, from any power over our own circumstances ; and, by con^ 
sequence, not to be suppressed, when such oppression immediately 
menaces our own rights* lids is the exordium, in which the <»/««-. 
tolary orator skilfully bespeaks the favour of the people; by per ^ 
suading them that, Ht opposition to the government, they cannot be 
in the wrong* He then proposes a sort of national inquest into tlie 
demerits of a ministry^ whose guilt xsfasfist accomplishing the 
public ruin; and, at once, takes upon himself , the functions of 
pablic accuser ; to arraign, and prosecute to conviction, at the bar 
of general opinion, those ministers, and those measures of govern* 
nent, for the punishment and correction of which he thought it 
necessary that the nation should proceed, even to the last boldness 
qf constitutional resistance. The accomplishment (f this task 
qppears to have been the express and sole design tf these Letters^ 
YOL. I. Ir 
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From theJiT%t^ it v)a9 not a succession qf unconnected Letters on 
casual to/tics oftemfxorary fioliiics^ but a regular and systematic 
nvork in the epistolary farm^ which the author ftrofioMed to himself 
to write* If he s/iall afipear to have continued these Letters^ till 
he either effected the purpose with which he began them^ or una^ 
voida bit/ Jailed in it ; we musty theny believcy that he prosecuted 
the correspondence no farther^ because he had completed Ms 
work. 

If we shall find it not to have been terminated in this manners we 
must then suppose there to have beenj either less of unity and 
consistency in the design^ or a want ofperseverance, or some tair 
certain interruption in the execution. After thus declaring his 
general purpose^ hCy perhaps unnecessarily ^ and with some viola^ 
tion of propriety y renerjs and x^aries his exordium : theny while he 
seems to attribute to the best and wisest motives^ the poUcy by 
which the King endeavoured in his court and ministry to join 
IVhigSy he insinuates this policy to Jurve originated^ only in the 
folly of a weak and puerile mindy or the treachery qfa wicked one* 
The remainder of this introductory Letter is filled with sketches 
more or less finishedy but eroerg one incomparably forcible and 
happy y of the characters of the leading ministersy to whom Junius 
chose to impute the ruin of the national prosperity, and the most 
treacherous designs against the constitutional rights of the people. 
The Duke qf Graf tony first Lord of the Treasury; Lord Mtrth, 
Cltancellor qfthe Exchequer; the Earl of Hillsboroughy Secretary 
of State for the American department ; Lord Weymouthy Secretary 
for that which was called the Southern department ; the Margtds 
ofGranbyy Commander in Chief qf the Army ; Lord Mansfieldy 
Chief Justice in the Court of King's Bench ; are the Ministersy 
on whose incapacity and misconduct y the bold invective in this 
Letter successively turns. It necessarily involves an account of 
several of those circumstances which attended the appointment qf 
these ministers to their official employments; and it runs out into 
some remarks on the general train of those measuresy which had 
been pursued by the government y through all the different admi- 
nistrations which had succeeded one another since the commence^ 
ment of the present reign. 

As a piece qf eloquenccy this Letter is eminently distinguished by 
forccy by artificcy and by compact regularity qf structure. The 
artifice is discovered in the selostion qfargumentsycharactersy and 
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tofdcM o/invectivey which vterc /lerfectly adapted to the intellects 
and the firejudicesy at once of the higher and the lower claasea qf 
thoBCy who were rtuhing into the fiercest oftfiosition against the 
grwemment. It ia discovered j also^ in the introducing of those 
arguments^ characiersy and tofiics of invective^ in a manner that 
9eems to be guided^ not by rhetorical labour^ but by the natural 
burst of sentiment 'i and by unavoidable transitions of thought • The 
force afifiears^ both in the condensation of the thoughts; in the keen 
certainty^ vnth vffUch each point of invective is made to fuerce 
deep^ exactly where it was intended to wound; and in the sty ley 
vf/iich seems to unite^ in the highest possible degree j the plain con-- 
ciseness of the language of business^ with all the best ornaments qjT 
that of taste and fancy ^ The regularity of structure appear s^ in 
its consisting of parts composing one whole^ and clearly opening 
oncy and only oncy design* 
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/ 

21. January^ 1769. 

SIR, 

The submission of a free people to the ex- 
ecutive authority of government, is no more than a 
compliance with laws which they themselves have 
enacted. While the national honour is firmly main- 

^ While the national honour^ &c.] In this period, the author en- 
deavours to specify the proper functions of a good government under 
the British constitution. Yet, he passes over the most important of 
these, unnoticed. It is, perhaps, the first constitutional duty of the 
King, in the present stat« of political society in Britain, to <^ watch, 
the new exigencies of civil life, as they arise ; and, eitlier in speeches 
and messages from the throne, or more indirectly, by his official 
servants, who are at tlie same time members of one or other of the 
two houses of the legislature, to firofiose those new iawa whicli the 
progress of industry and knowledge, or the fluctuations of vite and 
ignorance, incessantly demand." lliat function was exercised by 
the monarch, in the purest state of feodism, when he proposed his 
wants for the general welfare, to his vassals assembled m parliament 
by his summons. If has been exercised, ever since, with a jealousy 
and a vigilance, which sufficiently evince how dearly it is valued. At 
present, though the initiative /tower of British legislation, reside, 
indeed, ultimately^ in the clear, decisive voice of public opinion, yet, 
in its immediate operation in parliament, it is almost exclusively 
exercised by the crown, or its servants, acting for its interests. 
Others are free to move for leave for the introduction of Bills Into 
either House : but, only those who can be supported by a majority, 
make such motions with the prospect of success. The servants, of 
tlie crown must always lead the majorities in both the House of Peers 
and the House of Commons: otherwise, they would be unfit to 
transact its necessary parliamentary business ; and must, of course, 
retire from their offices. This iiiiliadve influence in British legisla- 
tion, and the duty attached to it, are absolutely inseparable from tlie 
idea of the executive power. That power, at every moment, 'as it 
were, actively pervading and surrounding the whole empire, hence 
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tained abroad, and while justice is impartially admi- 
nistered at home, the obedience of the subject will be 
voluntary, cheerful, and I might almost say unlimited, 
A generous nation is grateful even for the preserva- 
tion of its rights, and willingly extends the respect 
due to the office of a good prince into an affection 
for his person. Loyalty, in the heart and understand- 
ing of an Englishman, is a rational attachment to the 
guardian of the laws. Prejudices and passion have 
sometimes carried it to a criminal length ; and, what- 
ever foreigners may imagine, we know that English- 
men have erred as much in a mistaken zeal for parti- 



possesses advantages for knowing the exigencies of the state, which 
may render it fitter for the proposing of new laws, than any other 
branch of the legislature. The individual members of the other 
branches, and indeed of the whole community, are nominally and 
kgally free to exercise the same function. But, perhaps, the dut^ is, 
in the first instance, incimibent on the crown ; — on others, only in 
consequence of the crown's neglect. Add to this, that with the 
crown rests, still more formally, though less effectively, the power of 
. rejecting or sanctioning the acts of the two Houses of* Parliament, 
before they can have the full authority of laws. — ^The general result 
of this discussion is, that, differently from what Junius here asserts, 
to render ,the obedience of the subject voluntary and cheerful, the 
crown must not only impartially administer justice, and firmly main- 
tain the national honour, but also, vigilantly, wisely, and moderate!)', 
exercise its great functions, as a branch of tlie legislature, 

EnglUhmen have erred aa much^ 8cc.] This observation alludes, 
not exclusively, yet principally, to the attachment of the Tories and 
Jacobites, to the exiled Stuarts, It seems to represent that attach- 
ment as an honourable feature in the national character. One should 
think, that it might have been more judiciously omitted, by a writer, 
whose primary object was, to explode the principles attributed to the 
Tories, and drive their party to a distance from all hopes of power. 
In invective or in oratorical contest, never suggest aught that may, by 
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cular persons and families, as they ever did in de- 
- fence of what they thought most dear and interesting 
to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see such a 
temper insulted and abused. In reading the history 
of a free people, whose rights have been invaded, we 
are interested in their cause. Our own feelings tell 
us how long they ought to have submitted, and at 
what moment it would have been treachery to them- 
selves not to have resisted. How much warmer will 
be our resentment, if experience should bring the 
fatal example home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this country is alarming enough 
to rouse the attention of every man who pretends to a 
concern for the public welfare. Appearances justify 
suspicion; and when the safety of a nation is at stake, 
suspicion is a just ground of inquiry. Let us enter 
into it with candour and decency. Respect is due to 
^station of ministers; and, if a resolution must at 
last be taken, there is none so likely to be supported 
with firmness, as that whicli has been adopted with 
moderation. ^. 

secret association, awaken ideas farourable to your adversary. 
What you grant him, grant openly, directly, and with a shew of eager 
candour. But, let these concessions, where they are the most candid, 
secretly tend to insinuate reflections contrary to their exterior 
meaning. 

jldofited ftfithmodcratiorv^'-which alone can make a whole fieofile 

. desperate J] Of the two phrases here quoted, one ends the third, 

the other the fourth paragraph, in the progress of this Letter. 
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/^The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
upon the administration of its government, that, to 
be acquainted with the merit of a ministry, we need 
only observe the condition of the people. If we see 
them obedient to the laws, prosperous in their indus- 
try, united at home, and respected abroad, we may 
reasonably presume, that their affairs are conducted 
by men of experience, abilities and virtue. If, on the 
contrary, we see an universal spirit of distrust and 
dissatis&ction, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in 
all parts of the empire, and a total loss of respect in 
the eyes of foreign powers, w-e may pronounce, with- 
out hesitation, that the government of that country is 
weak, distracted, and corrupt. The multitude, 'in 
all countries, are patient to a certain point. Ill usage 
may rouse their indignation, and hurry them into 
excesses; but the original feuk is in government. 
Perhaps there never was an instance of a changCy in 
the circumstances and temper of a whole nation, so 
sudden and extraordinar}'^ as that which tlie miscon- 
duct of ministers has, within these few years, pro- 

The reader, who shall attentively peruse Uiese paragraphs, wiU find, 
that the exordium properly terminates at Uie close of the third ; but 
that the author returns, in the fourth, into a new exordium, repeat- 
ing, with some variations and additions indeed, the substance of the 
former one. This is an imperfection of great advantage in an orator- 
ical composition like the present. Never flounder badcward and for- 
ward in entering upon a subject. Slide into it easily, artfully, above 
all, clearly, and without wavering hesitation or confusion. Yet, with 
this fawlt, these introductory sentences are eminently iiappy. Human 
excellence consists, not in freedom from faults, but in the possession 
of splendid merits; for the sake of which, faults may well be par- 
doned. 
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duced in Great Britain./ When our gracious sove- 
reign ascended the throne, we were a flourishing and 
contented people. If the personal virtues of a King- 
could have insured the happiness of his subjects, the 
scene could not have altered so entirely as it has done. 
The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all characters, 
and distributing the offices of state by rotation, was 
gracious and benevolent to an extreme, though it has 
not yet produced the many salutary effects which were 
intended by it. To say nothing of the wisdom of 
such a plan, it undoubtedly arose from an unbounded 
goodness of hearty in which folly had no share. It 
was not a capricious partiality to new faces; — ^it was 
not a natural turn for low intrigue; nor was it the 
treacherous amusement of double and triple negotia- 
tions. No, Sir, it arose from a continued anxiety, in 
•the purest of all possible hearts, for the general wel- 
fare. Unfortunately for us, the event has not been 
answerable to the design. After a rapid succession 



TOe idea of uniting allfiarties^ &c.] As a specimen of that pro- 
Ibiind artifice of invective, of which none are capable, but minds that 
think at once deeply and passionately, the passage comprehended in 
this and the three following periods has never been excelled. Its arti- 
fice consists, in suggesting in negation what might not be affirmed, 
yet was wished to be believed, and in heightening the eflect of what> 
ever is contemptuous in the suggestion, by opposing to it, in ironical 
affirmation, those excellencies of intelligence and sentiment which, if 
wanting, ought, however, to have been possessed. It is admirable^ 
no less, for the happy and energetic condensation of meaning which 
it displays* Each line seems equal to volumes, lliere is, perhaps* 
more of force in these four periods, than in the long and celebrated 
Letter to the King, which follows in the subsequent course of th» 
work. 
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of changes, We are reduced to that state, which hardly 
any change can mend. Yet there is no extremity of 
distress, which of itself ought to reduce a great nation 
to despair. It is not the disorder, but the physician ; 
— ^it is not a casual concurrence of calamitous circum-^ 
stances, it is the pernicious hand of government, 
which alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extraor- 
dinary depth of observation, we need only mark how 
the principal departments of the state are bestowed, 
and look no farther for the true cause of every mischief 
that befals us. i 

We need oniy remark how the firincipal defiartmenU of the state 
mre bestowed^ &c.] These words, department 8 are bestowed^ exhi-> 
bit, though not an exceedingly gross incongruity of metaphor, yet cer- 
tainly an unclassical mode of expression, more worthy of the slang 
of a newspaper-paragraph-writer, or the colloquial barbarisms of 
some fivc-hours-speech-maker, than of the immortal pages of Jir- 
vius. A department is Jllledj occupied^ presided orver^ &c. Au 
•jjice may be bestowed. 

But it is not phraseology that is here the most worthy of animad- 
Tersion. Junius, in this period, repeats a vulgar error, which 
neither common sense nor philosophy has hitherto been able to ^m^ 
plode;-— 7%a/ the influence of government is the sole or principal 
cause of national good or evil. This error was generally taught 
among the philosophers, politicians, and moralists of antiquity ; it has 
been earnestly revived in modern times. It has found patrons among 
absolute princes, proud of the high authority with which they sup- 
posed themselves invested ; among the members of free states, exult- 
ing in their liberty ; among political innovators, pretending, that t© 
improve the forms of government, is to confer the most signal of all 
benefits upon mankind. But, in truth, legislation and government con- 
stitute but one, out of a number of causes, which regulate the cha- 
vacters, and tfie social happiness, of men living together in civil lif«* 

you X. T 
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The* finances of a nation, sinking under its debts 
and expenses, are connuitted to a }'Oung nobleman 

£ducation, customs, and manners, the state of religion, the degree 
of the perfection and the diffusion of knowledge in a community, witli 
a multitude of other circumstances, which I shall not here enumerate^ 
have each an influence, not less considerable tlian that of mere laws 
and government, upon the virtue and the happiness of every people- 
Government is vigorous, effective, and beneficial, or otherwise, in 
proportion as it is more or less justly accommodated to favour the 
benign agency of thnse other circumstances. It cannot be good, ex- 
cept so fir as it co-operates with them ; it calinot long be bad, for it must 
soon become inefficient, if it strive to act in opposition to them. The 
Romans could no longer resume the simplicity, liberty, and virtue of 
the ancient republic, after the change of their manners had subjected 
them to the despotism of the Casars. We have seen a reform 
attempted in France, which has been unsuccessful, chiefly, because ft 
was tried, upon the belief that legislation and government might 
alone do every thing. Reform was never, in any age nor in any 
country successfiil, unless when it followed, did not outrun, the neces- 
sary change of nvanners and of public opinion* The stability 'of the 
present government of Britain, is owing to its perfect harmony witii 
our manners, industry, virtue, and general knowledge* 

* The Duke of Grafton took the office of Secretary o£ SUte, 
with an engagement to support the Murquis of Rockingham's ad- 
ministration* He resigned however in a little time, under pretence 
that he could not act without Lord Chatham, nor bear to see Mr. 
Wilkes abandoned ; but that under Lord Chatham, he would act in 
any office. This was the signal of Lord Rockingham's dismission* 
Wlien Lord Chatham came in, the Duke got possession of the Trea- 
sury* Reader, mark the consequence ! 

Tne JinanccB of a nation^ &c.] The word ^«a«c^«, originally 
French, and introduced into the English language without necessity, 
among numberless other barbarisms of office, seems, however, to be 
now at last legitimated. Yet those who cultivate delicate propriety 
of style, would do well to be sparing in the use of it. 

A young nobleman already ruined by play . ] The Duke of Graf- 
Ion was, at this time. First Lord of the Treasury^ There is 
great oratorical art in the manner in which Juniv^ comiects the 
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already rained by play. Introduced to act under the- 
auspices of Lord Chatham, and left at the head of 
a&irs by that nobleman's retreat, he became minister 
by accident; but deserting the principles and profes- 
sions which gave him a moment's popularity, we see 
him, from every honourable engagement to the public, 
an apostate by design. As for business, the world 
yet knows nothing of his talents or resolution; unless 
a waywardi, wavering inconsistency, be a mark of 
genius, and caprice a demonstration of spirit. It may 
be said, perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, as 
surely it is his passion, rather to distribute than to 
save the public money; and that, while Lord North , 
is Chancellor of the Exchequer, the first Lord of the 
Treasury may be as thoughtless and exti^vagant as he 
pleases. I hope, however, he will not rely too much 



mention of this nobleman's losses'at the gaming-table, with that of 
bis having the keeping of the public purse. He that squanders his 
own money, will rarely be fi'ugal of that of others. He, whose pro^ 
fusion has impoverished him, is under more temptations than others, 
to embezzle money with which he may be officially entrusted. Ju- 
nius, therefore,, by this artifice of eloquence, insinuates that the 
Duke had been blindly chosen to the office which he held, and was 
incapable to fill it with ability or integrity. The animadversions of 
Junius, on the character of this nobleman, were to a liigh degree 
unjust* But he returns often upon this theme ; and I shall, hereafter, 
take occasion to do justice to one, to whom both learning and his 
country owe, assuredly, no mean obligations* 

IM/i^j hovfevcTy he will no( rely too much on thefrrtilUy of Lord 
North's genius for finaficc^'\ Lord North was, undoubtedly, not a 
man of those high, overpowering talents, or of that comprehension 
and accuracy of kno%vledge, whidi are necessary to form the cha- 
racter of the great statesman. Yet, with talents and knowledge far 
(rom dcspica^e, he united an amenity of n^anners, and a pliancy of 
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on the fertility of Lord North*s genius for finance. 
His lordship is yet to give us the first proof of his 
abilities: It may be candid to suppose, that he has 
hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents ; intending^ 
perhaps, to astonish the world when we least expect 
it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of expedients, 
and a depth of resources, equal to the necessities, and 
fiu* beyond the hopes of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he w^ould 
wish us to forget, that, since he has been in office, no 
plan has been formed, no system adhered to, "nor any 
one important measure adopted for the relief of public 
credit. If his plan for the service of the current year 
be not irrecoverably fixed on, let me warn him to 
think seriously of consequences before he ventures to 
increase the public debt. Outraged and oppressed 
as we are, this nation will not bear, after a six years 
peace, to see new millions borrowed, without an 
eventual diminution of debt, or reduction of interest. 
The attempt might rouse a spirit of resentment, which 

spirit, which are very convenient qualities in the ostensible first 
servant of a government, or the leader of a party. We often yield 
to persons whose talents and pretensions are too moderate for our 
envy, that which we would obstinately deny to him who should sti-ive 
only to make us shrink into nothing, before the awful superiority of 
his powers. Lord North was soon after to rise to greater eminence 
of official power; and there was, perhaps, no man fitter to accomplish 
the gradual combinations of a party, sufficiently strong and united to 
combat the attacks, equally, of the turbulent part of the people, and 
of the great Whig aristocracy* 

Outraged^] This is a participle from a noun, violently fiirccd ttt 
act the part of a verb. Its use is not very compatible with genuine 
purity and correctness of writing. It is sometimes, however, highlf 
energetic and expressive. % 
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might reach beyofid the sacrifice of a minister. As 
to the debt upon the civil list, the people of England 
expect that it will not be paid without a strict inquiry 
how it ^-as incurred. If it must be paid by parlia- 
ment, let me advise the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to think of some better expedient than a lottery. To 
support an expensive war, or in circumstances of 
absolute necessity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable ; 
but, besides that it is at all times the very worst way 
of raising money upon the people, I think it ill 
becomes the royal dignity to have the debts of a king 
provided for, like the repairs of a country bridge, or 
a decayed hospital. The management of the king's 
a£^rs in the House of Commons cannot be more 
disgraced than it has been. A* leading minister 
repeatedly called dorni for absolute ignorance; — 
ridiculous motions ridiculously withdrawn ; — delibe- 
rate plans disconcerted, and a w eek's preparation of 
graceful oratory lost in a moment, give us some, 
though not adequate idea of Lord North's parlia- 
mentary abilities and influence. Yet, before he had 
the misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he w^ neither an object of derision to his enemies, 
nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienated the 
colonies from their duty as subjects, and from their 

• This happened frequently to poor Lord North. 

jf eeriea of inconsistent measures^ 8cc.] The dissentions with the 
American Provinces, began soon after the termination of that war 
by -which they were rescued from the incroachments of the French. 
Their importance had been evinced in it; their defence had cost 
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natural afiection to their common country. When 
Mr. Grenville ^^^as placed at the head of the treasury', 
he fclt the impossibility of Great Britain's supporting 
such an establishment as her former successes had 
made indispensable and at the same time of giving 
any sensible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitable that those 
parts of the empire, which had benefited most by the 
expenses of the war, should contribute something to 
the expenses of the peace ; and he had no doubt of 
the constitutional right vested in parliament to raise 
tiie contribution. But, unfortunately for thb country, 
Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be distressed, because 
he was minister; and Mr. Pitt* and Lord Camden 
were to be the patrons of America, because they were 
in opposition. Their declaration gave spirit and 
argument to the colonies ; and while, perhaps, they 
meant no more than the ruin of a minister, they in 
effect divided the one half of the empire from the 
other. 

tiie British nation dear. It appeared^ that they might afford a reve- 
nue for British, not American uses. It was judged reasonable, that 
they should. It was thought that, to prevent their rising to a strength 
in which they might scorn compliance, the demand could not be too 
quickly made. Compliance was disagreeable: yet had not the ad- 
ministration been feeble, fluctuating, and uncertain in counsel, it 
could not have been pertinaciously refused. This was the measure 
of the crown. The great Whig faction opposed it. America kin- 
dled into bolder resistance. A war and a disruption of the colonies 
from the mother country were to ensue. The progress and the con- 
sequences of these great events, will hereafter return under our 
notice. 

♦ Yet Junius has been called the partisan of Lord Qhatham^ 
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Under one administration the stamp-act is made ; 
imder the second it is repealed; under the third, m 
spite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the 
colonies is invented, and a question revived which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. In these cir- 
cumstances a new office is estabhshed for the business 
of the plantations, and the Earl of Hillsborough called 
forth, at a most critical season, to govern America, 
The choice at least announced to us a man of superior 
capacity and knowledge. Whether he be so or not, 
let his dispatches, as far as they have appeared, let his 
measures, as far as they have operated, determine for 
him. In the former, we have seen strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent censure without dignity or moderation ; but 
neither correctness in the composition, nor judg- 
ment in the design. As for his measures, let it 
be remembered, that he was called upon to con- 
ciliate and unite; and that, when he entered into 
office, the most refractory of the colonies were still 
disposed to proceed by the constitutional methods of 



7%tf £arl of Hillaborou^h called forth^ Sec] This nobleman, 
certainly a man of talents and honour, after a long period of retire- 
ment from office, during which he was raised to the dignity of Mar- 
qub of Downshire, has lately taken a bold and decisive, but unsuc- 
cessful step, in opposing the imperial and legislative union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, which is now alihost finally accomplished. Great 
force and dexterit)' of accusation, are certainly displayed in what is 
here said of Lord Hillsborough. But, it is to be remarked, that the 
whole accus«ations amount only to a charge of incorrectness in the 
language of the official dispatches, and vigour in the measures which 
were at last employed to enforce obedience. 
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petition and remonstrance. Since that period thej 
have been driven into excesses little short of rebellion. 
Petitions have been hindered from reaching the throne ; 
and the continuance of one of the principal assemblies 
rested upon an arbitrary condition*, which, con- 
sidering the temper they were in, it was impossible 
they should comply with, and which would have 
availed nothing as to the general question, if it had 
been complied with. So violent, and I believe I 
may call it so unconstitutional^ an exertion of the 
prerogative, to say nothing of the weak, injudicious 
terms in which it was conveyed, gives us as humble 
an opinion of his lordship's capacity, as it does of his 
temper and moderation. While we are at peace with 
with other nations, ovu" military force may perhaps be 
spared to support the earl of Hillsborough's measures 
in America. Whenever that force shall be necessa- 
rily withdrawn or diminished, the dismission of such 
a minister will neither console us for his imprudence, 
nor remove the setded resentment of a people, who, 
complaining of an act of the legislature, are outraged 
by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, and, sup- 
porting^ their claims by argument, are insulted with 
declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable 
method of appointing the officers of state, compared 
to a late disposition of the secretaiy's office. Lord 
Rochford was acquainted with the affairs and temper 

. * That they should retract one of tlieir regolutlons, and erase the 
tntry of it. • 
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of the southern courts; Lord Weymouth was equally 
qualified for either department*. By what imac- 
ccuntable caprice has it happened, that the latter, who 
pretends to no experience wliatsoever, is removed to 
the most important of the two departments, and the 
former, by preference, placed in an office where his 
experience can be of no use to him ? Lord Weymouth 
had distinguished himself in his first employment by 
a spirited, if not judicious, conduct. He had ani- 
mated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority, and had directed the operations of the army 

• It was pretended, that the Earl of Rochford, while ambassador 
in France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choiseuil ; and that 
tlierefore he was appointed to the^Tortliem department, out of com- 
pliment to the French minister. 

He had animated the civil magistrate beytmd the tone of civil 
authority^ &c.] The efforts of the Whigs, in opposition to the 
system of government which they saw begin with the new reign, 
were directed to excite popular odium against every favourite man 
and measure. Mr. Wilkes, contending outrageously in this cause, 
provoked government to an attempt to suppress his voice, and punish 
his turbulence. Measures of doubtful legality were hastily recurred 
to, for that purpose* A vigorous and welUsupported administration 
-would scarcely, however, have been harassed on account of them* 
But popular clamour was more or less secretly excited and supported, 
by the whole formidable strength of the Whigs. Whenever the mob 
arc thus encouraged, their efforts become terrible; first, to their 
adversaries ; and, at last, to their own most considerable friends. 
The clamours of public opinion, and the riots of the populace, became 
condnually more formidable. For a while, ministry dared not to sup- 
press them with vigour, for fear of the accusation of military tyranny. 
The populace became every day more insolent. On every slight 
occasion, mobs rioted tliroughout London and Westminster. Their 
insolence was encouraged by too many of the leading and substantial 
otizens. Even the avenues to tl)e court were •ccasionally beset ; 
and the threshold of the monarch himself seemed scarcely safe. The 

VOL. U u 
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to more than military execution. Recovered froiti 
the errors of his youth, from the distraction of play, 
and the bewitching smiles of Burgundy, behold him 
exerting the whole strength of his clear, unclouded 
faculties, in the service of the crown. It was not the 
heat of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of the laws, 
nor furious spirit of the house of Bedfcwd: No, Sir, 
when this respectable minister interposed his authority 
between the magistrate and the people, and signed 
the mandate, on which, for aught he knew, the lives 
of thousands depended, he did it from the deliberate 
motion of his heart, supported by the best of his 
judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generosity of the commander in 

authority of the civil magistrates was overpowered, laughed at, wan- 
tonly insulted. In this state of the public peace, it was, at last^ 
thought necessary to call upon the civil magistrates to do their duty 
more vigorously; and to proiFer the ready assistance of the soldiery, 
whentever tumultuous riots might not easily be otherwise suppressed* 
Lord Weymouth, now Marquis of Bath, was the minister of this com- 
munication to the magistrates. Perhaps it was not expressed with 
that air of a tenderness for the lives even of unworthy, subjects, 
which every prudent and beneficent government ought always to 
preserve. It was substantially right ; in manner, perhaps, somewhat 
wrong. It excited much clamour of tyranny. Yet, government 
having once assumed this tone of vigour, continued to maintain it, 
till the tranquillity of the capital was, at 'last, effectually re-esta- 
blished. 

Bravery and generoaity of the commander in cfdef 8cc.] The 
attack on the character of the Marquis of Granby, is inspired with 
all the artful vehemence of personal and political hatred. But he 
was one of the most popular of all the members of the administra- 
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chief* at the expense of his understanding. They who 
love him least make no question of his courage, while 
his friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his disposi- 
tion. Admitting him to be as brave as a total absence 
of all feeling and reflection can make him, let us see 
what sort of merit he derives from the remainder of 
his character. If it be generosity to accumulate in his 
own person and family a number of lucrative employ- 
ments ; to provide, at the public expense, for every 
creature that bears the name of Manners; and, negr 
lecting the merit and services of the rest of the army, 
to heap promotions upon his favourites and depend- 
ents ; the present commander in chief is the most gene- 
rous man alive. Nature has been sparing of her gifts 
to this noble lord; but, where birth and fortune are 
united, we expect the noble pride and independence 
of a man of spirit, not the servile, humiliating com- 
{Usance of a courtier, As to the goodness of his 
heart, if a proof of it be taken from the facilit}^ of 
never refusing, what conclusion shall wc draw from 
the indecency of never performing? And if the disci- 
pline of the army be in any degree preserved, what 
thanks are due to a man, whose cares, notoriously 
confmed to filling up vacancies, have degraded the 
office of commancler in chief into a broker of com- 
missions? 

tion ; and, since it was the object of Junius to overthrow the ministry, 
he thought it necessary to use peculiar pains, to blast the popularity 
of those of them of whom public opinion was inclined to judge tho 
l^ast unfavourably. 

♦ The late Lord Granby, 
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With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
this country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expense should be spared to secure 
to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice is 
perhaps the firmest bond to secure a cheerful submis- 
sion of the' people, and to engage their affections to 
government. It ismot sufficient that questions of pri- 
vate right or wrong are justly decided, nor that judges 
are superior to the vileness of pecuniary corruption. 
Jefferies himself, when the court had no interest, was 
an upright judge. A court of justice may be subject 
to another sort of bias, more important and pernicious, 
as it reaches beyond the interest of individuals, and 
affects the whole community. A judge under the in- 
fluence of government, may be honest enough in the 
decision of private causes, yet a traitor to the public. 

Sir Edward Hdwke,^ His naval successes, the most splendid la. 
the train of the late war, had given him a hold on the public favour^ 
which even Junius would not attempt to destroy. 

The fiure and imfiartial adminUtration ofjusticcj &c.] The 
character of Lord Mansfield was deservedly high. His argu- 
ments and decisions as a judge, were not less admired than had been 
his eloquence as a pleader at the bar. But, he was a Scotsnian : he 
was the friend of Lord Bute : he was perhaps the chief adviser, in 
secret, of those measures which had been systematically pursued 
since the commencement of the present reign : he was inclined, in 
doing his duty on the bench of justice, to favour the crown in all con- 
tests between the crown and its subjects, so far as the law could pos* 
sibly be made to allow: he was disposed continuaUy to exalt the 
judicial authority of the bench to new superiority over that of the 
jury 2 he would sometimes speak of the reason and science of the 
Roman law, as greatly preferable to the technical barbarity of the 
linglish,— ^/fz;ir Ut^ irtil 
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When a victihi is marked out by the ministry, this 
judge will oflfer himself to perform the sacrifice. He 
will not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and betray 
the sanctity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for government, or the resentment of 
a court to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no less injudicious. 
A wise and generous people are roused by every ap- 
pearance of oppressive, unconstitutional measures, 
whether those measures are supported only by the 
power of government, or masked under the forms of 
a court of justice. Prudence and self-preservation 
will oblige the most moderate dispositions to make 
common cause, even with a man whose cotlduct they 
censure, if they see him persecuted in a way which 
the real spirit of the laws will not justify. The facts, 
on which these remarks are founded, are too notorious 
to require an application. 



7Vw firinciples and firoceedingSy 8cc.] The author here draws 
his general conclusion \ insinuating, that the view he had presented 
of ministerial measures, principles, and personal characters, was 
sufficient to justify the people in having recourse almost to the last 
and most violent efforts of constitutional resistance. This, however, 
he would have them to do, only in making common cause with 
a man xvhose conduct they c ensure * This man was John Wilkes. 
To procure the decisive support of Wilkes, as necessary to the re- 
storation of the Whigs, to the maintenance of revolution principles, 
to the support of the authority of public opinion, was a leading object 
in the secret design of the Author of tliese Letters. For this end, he 
purposed to write down the ministry which he here attacks, as Mr. 
W^iUbes had threatened to write down former administrations. 
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This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a na- 
tion overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues wasted ; 
her trade declining; the affections of her colonies alie- 
nated; the duty of the magistrate transferred to the 
soldiery ; a gallant army, which never fought unwil- . 
lingly but against their fellow-subjects, mouldering 
away for want of the direction of a man of common 
abilities and spirit; and, in the las^ instance, the admi- 
nistration of justice become odious and suspected to 
the whole body of the people. This deplorable scene 
admits of but one addition — ^that we are governed by 
counsels, from which a reasonable man can expect 
no remedy but poison, no relief but death, 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, 
it were possible for us to escape a crisis so full erf* 
terror and despair, posterity will not believe the his- 
tory of the present times. They will either conclude 
that our distresses were imaginary, or that we had the 
good fortune to be governed by men of acknowledged 
integrity and wisdom : they will not believe it possible 

M remedy but fiohon^ &c«] At a first reading, we might regard 
this and some other similar figures, as merely useless and extrava- 
gant rant. But, more carefiil consideration will induce us to forego 
this opinion. It is the masterr'art of these Letters of Junius, that 
they are, addressed equally, on the one hand, to the taste, reason, and 
spirit of intrigue, of the great ; and, on the other, to the prejudices, 
and the fierce abusive spirit, of theru/^^ar. For the sake of the latter, 
some slight occasional sacrifices were to be made by taste. Of these, 
the present extravagant figure is one. It seems just a sally of geniu* 
and dignity of mind, descending as far as it is possible for them to 
descend, to the coarseness of vulgar abuse. Nev^r was coarsciie«^ 
better reconciled" with dignity than in these Letters. 
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that their ancestors could have survived, or recovered 
from so desperate a condition, while a Duke of 
Grafton was Prime Minister, a Lord North Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hills- 
. borough Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander 
in Chief, and a Mansfield Chief Criminal Judge of 
the kingdom. ^ 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER II. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE ekqueTtcCy the discernment^ the profound knowledge of pnnci* 
ciples, disfilayed in the preceding Letter j cm acquaintance with &ct8 
besfieaking accesa almost to the secret ^rings of ministerial and 
courtly information^ the incomparable dignity and the malignant 
force of its invective^ with the magnitude of the object at which it 
was plainly perceived to aim^ instxmtly engaged^, in an extraordi' 
nary degree^ the general attention of all classes of the public. It was 
the principal new topic of conversation in every circle of the great^ 
in which fashion^ po&ticsj and Uieraturey were wont to associate. 
By men of literature^ acquainted with the best models of compost" 
tion^ and practised in indtatiiig them^ it was read with astonishment^ 
as a piece unequalled by Swifty by Bolingbroke^ by Shebbearcj or by 
Wilkes, Even the poetical writers of political satire^ Dryden, PopCj 
Hanbury Williams^ and Churchill even in his Prophecy of Famine^ 
body as it seemed^ less of vehement resentment^ and of splendid fancy, 
AbcFve aU, the whole public remarked in /V, a sort of native loftiness 
of thought and speech^ somewhat as if it were a prophet reproving 
with the conscious authority of inspiration^ or some indignant angel 
descending from Heaven^ to make political weakness and profligacy 
shrink into themselves^ that the ruin of Britain might yet be averted, 
lite lowest class qf readers^ so far as they could understand the 
language of this Letter^ found that it gave a sanctum and a new 
dignity y to their own prejudices and errors; andy for what they 
could not understand^ admired it just so much the more. The names 
of the ministers mentioned in the Letter q/* Junius wercy at onccy 
believed to be ally most surely consigned to eternal infamy, Mt 
only etoquenccy and profound thinkingy but a political sagacity that 
could be the fruit qf experience aloncy was earnestly remarked in 
this Letter, A leader appeared to have suddenly ariseny whoH 
voice public opinion could not chuse but to obey. All wondered who 
might be the real author; and many vain surmises were on this 
head thrown out. 
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The MarquU of Gran by vma attacked with a bitter maUgnity^ that^ 
if arty thing eouiditnuBt hccve excited fmblic indignation against the 
author of the attack* His military friends were enraged^ that the 
secrecy of a fictitious name should conceal that author from their 
vengeance. Lord George Germaike, not undeservedly dis^ 
graced for not having eagerly done his duty in the battle ofMinden^ 
tw» sufi/iosed to be the only man, at least the only military man^ 
who could write so well, and could liave secret motives for writing 
so bitterly against Lord Granby, Sir William Draper was 
ambitious to she^Uy t/iat the commaJider in chief had a military friend^ 
who could defend his political reputation with greater gallantry 
than this terrible secret enemy^ and at least with equal eloquence* 

Sir WUUam Draper was^ not a mere soldier : he had received an ex» 
cellent education; andftadb^en^for a considerable time, a residing 
member of an university. Military ardour, and an occurrence of 
circumstances favourable to his promotion in theartny, carried him 
away from the literary pursuits in which Ids earlier life had been 
engaged. He was distinguished among tlie English officers wlio 
served on the continent in the war of 1756. His fortune after" 
wards conducted him to tlie east. Every where ^tfas his conduct 
a fair example of the union of the best qualities of the soldier, the 
scholar, and the gentleman. To crown the success of the British 
arms in the east, there remained, at the time when Spain interposed 
in the war, scarcely any great crUerprize to be tried, unless it were 
an expedition against the Spanish settlements in tlie Philippine 
Isles. Colonel Draper, with great promptitude and judg7ne?it, 
formed a plan for such an enterprize, of which the execufion was 
immediately determined upon, A military and a naval force, under 
his command and that of Adndral Cornish, was sent out from India ^ 
to attack the capital of the Philippines. At sea, on land, their 
courage, skilly and activity, triumphed over every obstacle, that the 
obstinate though injudicious bravery of the Spaniards prese?Jted, to 
oftpose their success. Even when it was no longer possible to dt^ 
fend their capital, the Spaniards chose rather to suffer the English 
to enter it by assault, than to capitulate with their heretic foes. 
}Vhen it was too late for negotiation or resistance, the generosity 
#/* the conquerors sujjcrcd the vaiv/uiithcd, nofivithstamUntf {heir 
VOL. I. X 
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Jirst obstinacy ^ to ransom their cafitured town from fiillage and eoU'^ 
Jlagration, Theranaom could be paid only in bilU t^wn the ^lanish 
merdmnts and gorvemment in Eun^e, With these biUs^ and vitA 
the spoils they had taken before accenting them, the surviving con^ 
guerors returned to India and to Britain, It was not doubted, but 
the Court of Spain would rejoice that, after capture, the capital of 
tlie Philippines had been spared for so light a fne; nor, that an^ 
cient Spanish honour, so much esteemed in England, would gladfy 
pay the stipulated ransom. But the et^ent frroved different. The 
Sfjaniards, after peace had been concluded, could not fear that Bri' 
tain ivoidd, for the sake of the Manilla ransom, renew the war, 
71iey refused the payment ; the bills were protested ; and General 
Draper^ and Jdmiral Cornish, were left to solicit tlie British jm'/jf «- 
try with long and fruitless assiduity, to procure from S/min that 
justice wltich was due to themselves, and the soldiers atui sailors, the 
companions of t/uir perils and their victory. But General Draper 
was honoured with the approbation of his country; from his king", 
obtained the ribbon of tlie Order of the Bath, with otlier advan- 
tages, of wldch Junius sufficiently speaks; and, having returned 
from the east, not without considerable acquisitions of fortune, wag 
ctiabled to retire to tlie respectable enjoyment of ease and dignity, at 
Clifton, near Bath, where he possessed an elegant house and gar- 
dctis: or, occasionally, among his friends of taste, rank, and fashion^ 
in Londo7i, In his garden at Clifton, he erected a cenotaph, with 
a fine in^ription, written by himself, sacred to tlie memory of his 
old military comrades, the officers and soldiers of tlie sixty-ninth 
regiment, in company with whom he had often fought, and who had 
fallal in the east. On several occasions, his ability as a writer wa9 
made known to the public; always with advantage. He had a 
vanity in shewing, that lie was no less an elegant scholar, t/um 
a gallant and skilful soldier, Tliere was a mixture of literary can* 
bit ion, soldierly fi'ankness, and ardent friendship, in his eager inter" 
position, in the following Letter, to defend the Margtds of Granby 
against the bold impuXatione of Zvmvs. So far as literary fame 
tnight be Ids object, lie has not been disappointed. He in generally 
confessed to liave been an adversary not unworthy of him to wliom 
he opposed himself. 
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j&i his Letter^ which he seems to have sitten down^ in a great passion 
to vfjite^ Sir William expatiates^ firsts on the mischief of libellous 
attacks on the cliaracters of great men ; and, with no small felicity 
of pkrase^names the neglect to vindicate worth t/ius Hbelled-^^ sort 
of misprision of treason against society. He describes the charac- 
ter of Lord Granby^ from personal knowledge^ as exhibiting a noble 
oMemblage of all the military virtues ; brave^ untainted vnth any 
meanness of sentimenty loyal^ to want and distress even prodigally 
bountiful^ a stranger to vanity^ though more than almost any one 
€lse alive to the sense of true glory. He affirms^ tlds nobleman 
never y in his office of commander in chief to have bestowed commis* 
moms otherwise than upon men whose condition would give them a 
natural interest to defend their country^ wit/wut making themselves 
instruments for the suppression of its liberties. He relates^ that the 
Marquis employed^ at least^ as much care upon the general state of 
the army^ as was necessary to preserve its spirit a^id disciplifie, 
jind he deidesy that any commissions were improperly disposed of 
from the selfish anxiety of the commander fn chief to pronnde^ eX' 
cbmuelyj for his own relations and dependents, Concltuling him* 
self to have thus suffiaently vindicated his friend from evenj 
aspersion Junius had thrown out against him; he closes /us Letter 
jmth calling on t/iat writer to ask Lord Granby's pardon^ and with 
quoting a few of his owti words against himself 



26, January^ 1769. 

SIR, 

1 HE kingdom swarms with such numbers of 
felonious robbers of private character and virtue, tliat 
no honest or good man is safe ; especially as these 
co\vardiy, base assassins stab in the dark, without 
having the courage to sign their real names to their 
malevolent and wicked productions. A writer, \\ho 
signs liimself Junius, in the Public Advcniser of 
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the 21st instant, opens the deplorable situation of his 
country in a veiy affecting manner: with a pompous 
parade of his candour and decency, he tells us, that 
we see dissensions in all parts of the empire, an uni- 
versal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, and a total 
loss of respect towards us in the eyes of foreign 
powers. But this writer, with all liis boasted can- 
dour, has not told us the real cause of the evils he so 
pathetically enumerates. I shall take tlie liberty to 
explain the cause for him. Junius, and such writers 
as himself, occasion all the mischief complained of, by 
falsely and maliciously traducing the best characters 
in the kingdom. For, when our deluded people 
at home, and foreigners abroad, read the poisonous 

JuN lu s, and such writers as himself^ occasion all the mischiefs &c«] 
This is the wild outcry of passion blind to all true discernment. Yet, 
even in this error, there was a mixture of truth. The Jirst cause 
of the weakness of the government ; and the discontents of the peo- 
ple, existed, in Uie inability of the old Whig party, the followers of 
the Pelhams, to maintain themselves in office, exercising a vigorous, 
popular government, and in their strength, which tliey, however, 
still retained, to disturb any rivals who should endeavour to supplant 
them in the administration* -The second existed in that progress of 
events, and in those particular counsels, which had made the. reso- 
lution to govern by an union of Whigs with Tories, in which the 
latter should if possible predominate, a fixed principle of tlie present 
reign. The i/urd arose from its being not a tftan of lofty disinterest- 
edness, of sublime, overawing, political talents, and of splendid good 
fortune in his ministry,, such as Lord Chj^tham, but the meaner mind) 
tlie more selfish spirit, the more luckless fortune, of Lord Bute, that 
was chosen to accomplish this great change in the plan of the British 
j]fovernmcnt. T\\q fourth had its existence, no doubt, in the agency 
v/lijch operated en public opinion, through the press, and in the va- 
rious enunciations of that opinion> thus influenced, which were con- 
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tod inflammator}^ libels that are daily published with 
impunity, to vilify those who are any way distin- 
guished by their good qualities and eminent virtues ; 
when they find no notice taken of, or reply given to, 
these slanderous tongues and pens, their conclusion is, 
that both the ministers and the nation have been fairly 
described; and they act accordingly. I think it there- 
fore the duty of every good citizen to stand forth, and 
endeavour to undeceive the public, when the vilest 
arts arc made use of to defame and blacken the 
brightest characters among us. An eminent autlior 
affirms it to be almost as criminal to heftr a worthy 
man traduced, witliout attempting his justification, as 
to be the author of the calumny against him. For 
my owTi part, I tliink it a sort of misprision of treason 
against society. No man, therefore, who knows 
Lord Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a 
character most vilely abused, without a waiTn and just 
indignation against this Junius, this liigh-priest of 

Teyed to tlie world by the same channel. But, had only the populace 
and low traders in political scriljbling, at this time, spoken tlirough 
the press ; the effect could not have been very important. It was 
because the great political leaders, both directly and indirectly, 
interested themselves to contend, as well through the press, as in 
Parliament, and found the former the shorter passage to the ear of 
the people, that political writing acquired, at this time, so much 
power to do, whether good or evil. 

Junius, tfna high firicst of envy ^ Sec] Here is a figure, tlie use 
of which bespeaks the academic. It is correct, expressive, not un- 
suitably applied. But it is borrowed from the Scriptures, with a 
formality and labour, whicli slicw that the writer, in using it, forgot 
•his argument, for the sake of an ornament, derived not from inven- 
tion, but from mere memor}-. Nor was he the first to use it in this 
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envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, who has endea- 
voured to sacrifice our beloved commander in chief 
at the altars of his hoirid deities. Nor is the injury- 
done to his lordship alone, but to the whole nation, 
which may too soon feel the contempt, and conse- 
quently the attacks, of our late enemies, if they can 
be induced to believe that the person, on whom the 
safety of these kingdoms so much depends, is unequal 
to his high station, and destitute of those qualities 
which form a good general.- One would have 
thought that his lordship's service in the cause of his 
countrj^ frdm the battle of CuUoden to his most glo- 
rious conclusion of the late %var, might have entitied 
him to common respect and decency at least ; but this 
uncandid, indecent writer, has gone so far as to turn 
one of the most amiable men of the age into a stupid, 
unfeeling, and senseless being; possessed, indeed, of 
a personal courage, but void of those essential qua- 
lities which distinguish the commander from the 
common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, a 
most disinterested friendship vv ith I*ord Granby, gives 

manner. It had been so employed an hundred times before, by 
divines in their sermons, and by school-boys in their themes. Its 
use in this place is, to interrupt the free course of thought and rea- 
soning ; while the autlior seems to say, in it,—" Mark, gentle reader^ 
how well I have read my Bible, and my History of the Heathen 
Gods ; with what skill I can borrow a figure, how aptly introdtice, 
how distinctly and correctly display it !" 

Ji If cry lon^y uninterrupted^ &c,] This character of Lord Granby 
is, xmdeniably, well drawn, even with a pencil scarcely less happy, 
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me the right to affirm^ that all Junius's assertions are 
&lse and scandalous. Lord Granby's courage, tliough 
of the brightest and most ardent kind, is among the 
lowest of his numerous good qualities; he was formed 
to excel in war, by nature's liberality to his mind as 
well as person. Educated and instructed by his most 
noble fether, and a most spirited as well as excellent 
scholar, the pres^it Bishop of Bangor, he was trained 
to the nlq^ sense of honour, and to the truest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of never doing or suflFering 
a mean action. A sincere love and attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, first impelled 
him to the field, where he never gained aught but ho- 
nour. He impaired, through his bounty, his own for- 
tune; for his bounty, which this writer would in vain 
depreciate, is founded upon the noblest of the human 
affections, it flows from a heart melting to goodness 
from the most refined humanity. Can a man, who is 
described as unfeeling, and void of reficction, be con- 
stantly employed in seeking proper objects on whom 
to exercise those glorious virtues of compassion and 
generosity ? The distressed officer, the soldier, the 
widow, the orphan, and a long list besides, know that 
vanity has no share in his frequent donations ; he gives, 
because he feels their distresses. Nor has he ever been 
rapacious with one hand, to be bountiful with the 

than that of Junius liimself appears in those few instances in which 
Juxxus has tried panegyric. In one or t>vo places, however. Sir 
William Drapkr has used expressions, of which the shrewd 
penetration of Junius was r«ady to tvikc advantage a?^ainst him; 
as the reader will perceive, on comparing; this Letter v.ith the fol- 
lowing one. 
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other; yet this uncandid JtrNjrus would insinuate, 
that the dignity of the commander in chief is depraved 
into the base office of a commission-broker ; that is. 
Lord Granby bargains for the sale of commissions; 
for it must have this meaning, if it has any at all. But 
where is the man living, who can justly charge his 
lordship with such mean practices? Why does not 
Junius produce him? Junius knows that he has no 
other means of wounding this hero, than from some 
missile weapon, shot from an obscure comer: He 
seeks, as all such defamatory writers do, 



■ — spargere voces 
In Valgum ambiguas — 



to raise a suspicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countr}'men will be no longer imposed 
upon by artful and designing men, or by wretches, 
who, bankcupts in business, in fame, and in fortune, 
mean nothing more than to involve this country in the 
same common ruin with themselves. Hence it is, that 
they are constantly aiming their dark and too often fatal 
weapons against those who stand forth as the bulwark 
of our national safety. Lord Granby was too conspi- 
red this uncandid Junius, &c.] From tliese words, to the end 
of the paragraph, the defence is of that ajokward sort, which betrays 
what it undertakes to defend. Sir Wjlliam ou^ht, in the utmost 
possible brevity of words, and witli a tone of indignation scorning all 
speech on such a subject, to have rejected the ideas of LordGranby'a 
bargaining about commissions, and of his selfishly filling the army 
with his own relations, as if it were impossible for any man of honour 
to think of such a thing, even in accusation against anotlier. His 
talking feebly, and with apparent labour, about the matter, could not 
but add, in fact, new weight to the charge which Junius had made. 
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euous a mark not to be their object. He b next at- 
tacked for being unfaithful to his promises and engage- 
ments: where are Junius's proofs? Although I 
could give some instances, where a breach of promise 
would be a virtue, especially in the case of those who 
would pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of 
convivial mirth, into sly, insidious applications for 
preferment, or party-systems, and would endeayour to 
surprise a good man, who cannot bear to see any one 
leave him dissatisfied, into unguarded promises. Lord 
Granby's attention to his own family and relations is 
called selfish. Had he not attended to them, when 
£dr and just opportunities presented themselves, I 
should have thought him unfeeling, and void of reflec- 
tion indeed. How are any man's friends or relations 
to be provided for, but from the influence and protec* 
tion of the patron ? It is unfeir to suppose that Lord 
Granby*s fiiends have not as much merit as the friends 
of any other great man : If he is generous at the public 
expense, as Junius invidiously calls it, the public is 
at no more expense for his lordship's fiiends, than it 
would be if any other set of men possessed those of- 
fices. The charge is ridiculous ! 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts, 
that the army is mouldering away for want of the di- 
rection of a man of common abilities and spirit. The 
present condition of the army gives the directest lie 

Thefire^ent condition of the army^ &c.] Junius was, however, 
ri|^: Sir Willi AW Dsafks, in the wrong. The discipline of 
VOL. I. Y 
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to his assertions. It was never upon a more respect- 
able footing with regard to discipline, and all the es- 
sentials that can form good soldiers. Lord Ligonier 
delivered a firm and noble palladium of our safeties 
into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in the 
same good order in which he received it. The strictest 
care has been taken to fill up the vacant commissions, 
with such gentlemen as have the glory of their ances- 
tors to support, as well as their own, and are doubly 
bound to the cause of their king and country, from 
motives of private property, as' well as public spirit. 
The adjutant-general, who has the immediate care of 
the troops after Lord Granby , is an officer that would 
do great honour to any service in Europe, for his 
correct arrangements, good sense, and discernment 
upon all occasions, and for a punctuality and precision 
which give the most entire satisfaction to all who are 
obliged to consult him. The reviewing generals, who 
inspect the army twice a year, have been selected 
with the greatest care, and have answered the im- 
portant trust reposed in them, in the most laudable 
manner. Their reports of the condition of the anny 
are much more to be credited than those of Junius, 
whom I do advise to atone for his shameful aspersions, 
by asking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole king- 
dom, whom he has oifended by his abominable scan* 



the British army was, at this time, actually much neglected. It was, 
in fact, mouldering away. But, perhaps, the blame did not lie with 
Lord Granby. 

Mominablc BcandaU'-^landerout tonguea-^oUonoua and infiam* 
maiory Ubels^^^cktd foraductiona^-^owardly base a89a$nne^ei0' 
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dais. In shott, to. turn Junius's own battery against 
him, I must assert, in his own words, " that he has 
g^en strong assertions without proof, declamation 
without argument, and violent censures without dig- 
nity or moderation." 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

mou3 robbera^^omfious farade^ Sec] Such arc the modes of 
expression which feeble, blustering malignity is apt to use, whenever 
it attempts the eloquence of invective. They ccmstitnte ribaldry* 
Xhey betray rage without genius* They are the favourite omamenta 
af our present wonderjidly eloquent Jacobiruj and Anti-JacMn: 
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LETTER IIL 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



NOTHIMi could have occurrcdj more Jauourabh to the intetUimim 
qflvviMSj than that a man qfrankj taUnUyandrefiutation^ thouid 
eagerly^ andvnthotU concealment qfhi^ name^ make a fiubUc refdy 
to only apart qfkU^r9t Letter; a reply written with a show qf 
abUity^ yet open to easy and con/bunding' refutations 

Tfiia answer is a master-piece <if controversy and invective^ which I 
do not know to have been^ in any instance^ equalled by any other 
person. Qf every ^ even the smallest sUpf made by his opponent f 
Junius takes keen^ skilfiUp decisive advantage. Every push^ 
every blow^ every grasps disarms^ blinds^ or pierces the vital 
parts* There isy in the whole Jlow of the Letter j somewhat of the 
maligmty of a Dondtian; who^ when he commanded the most 
atrocious, cruelties, then praised Ids own clemency the most: far^ 
it is precisely in those parts in which Junius ajfects the most of 
tenderness and courtly politeness, towards &> William Daaper 
and Lord GKhV^r, that he overwhelms them with the surest con^ 
/utation^ and the bitterest reproach^ Of avowed concessions^ 
Jvvivs/ails not to take themost malicious advantage : concessions^ 
inconsiderately made by implication, he seizes with the vigHaneej 
the joy, and the cunning of a tiger rushing on its prey: henutrks 
where there is something studiously concealed; and with penetra* 
tion which ru> artifice can elude, and activity by which every labour 
is easily conquered, discovers the mystery, and to the confusion 
of his adversaries, drags it into day : he does more; once engaged 
with his adversaries, he adventures beyond those things which 
were immediately in dispute; and wherever aught is to be founds 
by which public scorn or indignation can be excited against them^ 
he fiercely avails himself of it. All this is the act (fa mind, not 
only of great powers, but evidently pfa practice in the affairs if 
life, and an experience in logical and rhetorical contention about 
matters of actual btmness^ and interesting to all the passions,-^ 
which, to it at least, must have been very great. But, Junius 
thus contending with Sir WilUam Draper, in a giant crushing a 
pigmy with the same exertion qf care and skill, as if it were his 
match inforce* 
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Tike Letter begins with the ironical firmae qf the generodty of 
Sir WilHam'B /riendahifi to Lord Granby ; and mentioruj ae 
the nireet ftroqfh qf that generontyy the inconsiderate raehnesi 
and veakne99 qfthe dtfence which it had firomftted him to attemfit. 
It next triumfih* over the weak aeaertion^ that political writer* 
were the only authors of all the national humiliation and diacon- 
tent. It infersy against Sir fVilMamj that since he had undertaken 
the dtfence qfnone hut Lord Granby; he musty theref^rcy have 
judged all the other ministers j arraigned by JvvivSy to be unwor- 
thy qf defence* It dexterously evades the charge of wanton ma- 
Ugnity in the firmer Letter y against Lord Granby y by remarktngy 
how foolishly his panegyrist had represented hiniy as a man of 
eactraordinary endowments which he certainly did not possess. It 
afirms, with forcible proof y that he had obtained his full share of 
ndMtary honours and emoluments* And it renews the assertiouj 
that his chief care as commander in cldcf vxts to supply vacaneiesy 
and to supply them with a mean subserviency to the wishes and 
interests qfthe ministers. It brandshis desertion of Mr. Wilkbs, 
as a forfeiture of the very honour tfa gentleman. With infnite 
addressy it brings under public notice, asifJvvivs had wished to 
hide the opprobriumy as if Sir WUliam Draper had noty that 
tareless convmaHty which was too qften pushed to the worst ex^ 
cess qf drunkenness at the Marquises table. It convicts Sir fVtlHam 
qf having displayed inaccuracy infactSy relative to the army; whichy 
whether the fruit qf ignorance or designy ought to deprive him of all 
righi to credit in whatever he shnuld say qf it. From thisy it 
sSdesy by an easy transitiony to Sir JVilliam's own conducty and 
holds him out to the indignation qfthe armyy and qfthe world; as 
a man whoyfar the sake of honours wldch he could not thus enjoy 
without ignominy y and qf emoluments which must bring with them 
dunme and remorscy had basely sacrificedy to a weak adndmstrar 
, tiesty the interests qfthe troops he had commandedy and the honour 
qf the country to which he belonged* JVbr content with thisy it 
accuses him qf having bartered away, in a manner peculiarly dis^ 
honourabley the command qf a regiment which government had 
bestowed as one qfthe rewards of his base services. It risesy at 
the conchmiony to a tone qfthe iciest indignation and scorn; and 
insswaates thatynot disinterested friendslupybut the hope qf another 
regimenty which he might again seUy had prompted that ostentO" 
tious interpositiony in behalf qf the Marquis qf Granby y which 
drew upon him this chastisement. 
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SIR, 7. February^ 1769. 

Your defence of Lord Granby does ho* 
nour to the goodness of ypur heart. ' You feel as you 
ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, and you 
express yourself in the warmest language of your pas- 
sions. In any other cause, I doubt not, you would 
have cautiously weighed the consequences of commit- 
ting your name to the licentious discourses and malig- 
nant opinions of the world. But, here, I presume, 
you thought it would be a breach of friendship to lose 
one moment in ponsulting your understanding; as if 
an appeal to the public were no more than a military 
coup de maifiy where a brave man has no rules to follow 
but the dictates of his courage. Touched with your 
generosity, I freely forgive the excesses into which it 
has led you; and, far from resenting those terms of 
reproach, which, considering that you are an advocate 
for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather too 
liberally, I place them to the account of an honest 
unreflecting indignation, in which your cooler judg- 
ment and natural politeness had no concern. I approve 
of the spirit with which you have given your name to 
the public; and, if it were a proof of any thing but 
spirit, I should have thought myself bound to follow 

/ a/ifirove of the afiirily &c.] The preposition of^ was in this 
phrase unnecessary. The use of it, is an instance of incorrectness 
which occurs only in the carelessness of conversation, or in that class 
of our elder writers by whom delicate correctness of phraseology 
appears not to have been ever studied* 
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your example. I should have hoped, that even my 
name might liave carried some authority with it, if I 
had not seen how very little weight or consideration a 
printed paper receives even from the respectable sig- 
nature of Sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers such 
as I am, are the real cause of all the public evils we 
complain of. And do you really think, Sir William, 
that the licentious pen of a political writer is able to 
produce such important effects ? A little calm reflec- 
tion might have shewn you, that national calamities 
do not arise from the description, but from the real 
character and conduct of ministers. To have sup- 
ported your assertion, you should have proved that 
the present ministry are unquestionably the best and 
inf^A/^^^characters of the kingdom; and that, if the 
affections of the colonies have been alienated, if Cor- 
sica has been shamefully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
guishes, if public credit is thi-eatened with a new debt, 
and your own Manilla ransom most dishonourably 
given up, it has all been owing to the malice ofpoliti- 
cal writers^ who will not suffer the best and brightest 
of characters (meaning still the present ministry) to 
take a single right step for the honour or interest of 

lifCwnca ha% been ^hamt^fuHy abandoned^ &c.J It was, undoubt- 
edly, very careless policy in the ministers of Britain, to suifer the 
Genoese to oppress the Corsicans, or the French to take possession 
of that isle, at a time when the firm interposition of Britain might 
have settled Corsica in the condition of a small free republic, in 
which it would have proved a very useful dependent ally, in those 
'leaBy to the great naval power of the ||nglish. 
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the nation. But it seems you were a little tender of 
coming to particulars. Your conscience insinuated 
to you, that it would be prudent to leave the characters 
of Grafton, North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansfield, to shift for themselves; and truly. Sir 
William, the part you have undertaken, is at least as 
much as you are equal to. 

Withcnit disputing Lord Granby's courage, we are 
yet to learn in what articles of military knowledge^ 
nature has been so very liberal to his mind. If you 
have served with him, you ought to have pointed out 
some instances of able disposition and well-concerted 
enterprize, which might &irly be attributed to his 
capacity as a general. It is you, Sir William, who 
make your friend appear awkward and ridiculous, by 
giving him a laced suit of tawdry quallficadons^ 
which nature never intended him to wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing? Are the Blues 
nothing? Is tiie command of the army, with all the 
patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got 
these nothings I know not; but you at least ought to 
have told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c. it would have 
been but little to the purpose, though you had proved 
all that you have asserted. I meddle with nothing 
but his character as commander in chief; and, though 
I acquit him of the baseness of selling commissions, I 
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still assert, that his military cares have never extended 
beyond the disposal of vacancies ; and I am justified 
by the complaints of the whole army, when I say that, 
in this distribution, he consults nothing but parlia- 
mentary interest, or the gratification of his immediate 
dependants. As to his servile submission to the 
reigning ministry, let me ask, whether he did not de- 
sert the cause of the whole army, when he suffered 
Sir Jeffery Amherst to be sacrificed, and what share 
he had in recalling that officer to the service? Did he 
not betray the just interest of the army, in permitting 
Lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does he not at 
this moment give up all character and dignity as a gen- 
deman, in receding from his own repeated declara- 
tions iu favour of Mr. Wilkes? 
^t 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. You 
candidly admit, that he often makes such promises as 
it is a virtue in him to violate, and that no man is 
more assiduous to provide for his relations at the 
public expense. I did not urge the last as an absolute 
vice in his disposition, but to prove that a careless^ dis- 
interested spirit is no part of liis character; and as to 
the other, I desire it may be remembered, tliat /never 
descended to the indecency of inquiring into his con- 
Sir J^ery AmhevHt to be sacrificed^ &c.] This great officer, the 
friend and favourite of Lord Chatham, had been, chiefly on account 
of this friendship, very abruptly and imperiously removed from th© 
government of Virginia, and left with no reward, but his militaiT" 
rank, for all his gallant and important sei*vices. He was restored 
to the service ; and rose, afterwards, to the highest command in th« 
army. ' 

VOL. I. 2 
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vhial hours. It is you. Sir William Draper, who 
have taken care to represent your friend in the cha- 
racter of a drunken landlord, who deals out his pro- 
mises as liberally as his liquor, and will suflfer no 
man to leave Ms table either sorrowful or sober. 
NcMie but an intimate friend, who must frequently 
have seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful moments^ 
could have described him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is 
indeed the most material of all. I am sorry to tell 
you, Sir William, that, in this article, your first feet is 
false ; knd, as there is nothing more painful to me than 
to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman of your 
appearance, I could wish that, in your future publica- 
tions, you would pay a greater attention tp the truth 
of your premises, before you sufier your genius to 
hurry you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not 
deliver the army (which you, in classical language, 
are pleased to call a palladium) iht<T Lord Granby 's 
hands. It was taken from him much against his in* 
clination, some two or three years before Lord Granby 
was commander in chief. As to the state of the army, 
I should be glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your 
retreat at Clifton ? The reports of reviewing generals 
comprehend only a few regiments in England; which, 

Lord Ligonier did not^ Sec] The dismission of Lord Ligonier had 
taken place some time before th<f appointment of the Marquis of 
Granby to the chief command of the forces. But, the office had 
been, in the interval, unfilled. 
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as fhey are immediately under the royal inspection, 
are perhaps in some tolerable order. But do you 
know any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the 
. Mediterranean, and North America, to say nothing of 
a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland ? Inquire 
a little into &cts, Sir William, before you f)ublish 
your next panegyric upon Lord Granby ; and, believe 
me, you will find there is a fault at head-quarters, 
which eren the acknowledged care and abilities of the 
adjutant-general cannot correct. 

Permit me now, Sir William, to address myself 
personally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of 
your correspondence. You are by no means unde- 
serving of notice : and it may be of consequence, 
even to Lord Granby, to have it determined, whether 
or no the man, who has praised him so lavishly, 
be himself deserving of praise. When you returned 
to Europe, you zealously undertook the cause of that 
gallant army, 5y whose bravery at Manilla your own 
fortune had been established. You complained, you 
threatened, you even appealed to the public in print. 
By what accident did it happen, that in the midst of 
an this bustle, and all these clamours for justice to 
your injured troops, the nanae of the Manilla ransom 
was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since that 
time, an uninterrupted silence? Did the ministry 
suggest any motives to you, strong enough to tempt 
a man of honour to desert and betray the cause of his 
fellow-soldiers? Was it that blushing ribband, which 
is now the perpetual ornament of your person? Or 
was it that regiment, which you afterwards (a tiling 
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unprecedented among soldiers) sold to Colonel Gis- 
borne ? Or was it that government, the fall pay of 
which you are contented to hold^ with the half-pay of 
an Irish colonel? And do you now, after a retreat 
not very like tha^of Scipio, presume to intrude your- 
self, unthought-of, uncalled-for, upon the patience of 
the public ? Are your flatteries of the commander in 
chief directed to another regiment, which you may 
again dispose of on the same honourable terms? We 
know your prudence, Sir William, and I should be 
sorry to stop your preferment. 

• JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IV...,TO JUNIUS. 



SIR WilUam Drafier Bevetelyfelt the force of the argument and in^ 
•vective in the preceding Letter* He was excited to make a 
second attempt^ to vindicate as well his ovm honour^ as that of the 
Marquis of Granby^ and to evince^ if possible^ that hie literary * 
talents were not utterly contemfitible in comparison with those of 
JuKius. With these views^ straining all his abilities^ he wrote 
the following Letter. 

It is undeniably of considerable merits as a piece qf exculpatory elo^ 
guence. It is written more carefully than hia former Letter^ and 
with somew/tat more of oratorical art, Yet^ even here^ he deals 
with too much of artless candour; he affects too much the use of 
mich ornaments as are fitted to adorn the theme (fa schooUboy^ or 
the laboured essay of a college pedant ; he descends irtib detail and 
confession^ too much in the manner of a man that felt himself 
humbledj awedj subdued^ before his adversary* 

71ns Letter begins with remarking^ what advantages Junius derives 
from the concealment of his person ; how dishonest are the motives 
by vfhich he must be prompted ; how bitter hia malignity ; how ««- 
generous his misrepresentations; how powerfully hia literary 
talents have seconded the badness of his heart. The author ^ nextj 
renews his defence of Lord Granby ; and maintains it with a de* 
gree qf skill that seems to harue been sufficient to deter Junius 
from returning upon that nobleman's character as aft subject of 
political satire* Of the state of the army^ too^ Sir Hllliam here 
writes with a knowledge of military fitness^ and of the certain 
principles of human action^ by which the force of the animadvert 
sions of Junius is in a great degree destroyed. But^ when thik 
worthy man comes to speak of himself he at once discovers the 
whole extent of his humiliation. He makes confesaicn^ as if he 
were on the rack ; and^ in the fulness of his hearty brings his ad' 
versary acquainted with facts against him, which but for this too 
frank di^overy^ might 7iot have become publicly known. Had h^ 
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not tku9 jumiahed hU qfiponents with a key to 9ecreta^ qfwhicA 
the notoriety toas to make him odious^ fierhapM he ndght hoot 
come offjrom the contention^ without heart^bittemcMs or dugrace* 



17. February^ 1769. 



SIR« 



I RECEIVED JuNius's favour last night: 
he is determined to keep his advantage by the help 
of his mask; it is an excellent protection, it has saved 
many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honest enough to lay it aside, avow him- 
self, and produce the face which has so long lurked 
behind ^t, the world will be able to judge of his 
motives for writing such infamous invectives. His 
real name will discbver his freedom and indepen- 
dency, or his servility to a faction. Disappointed 
ambition, resentment for defeated hopes, and desire 
of revenge, assume but too oflen the appearance of 
public spirit; but, be his designs wicked or charita- 
ble, Junius should learn, that it is possible to con- 
^demn measures, without a barbarous and criminal 
outrage against men. Junius delights to mangle 

But whenever he will be honest enough^ Sec] SAally not willj is 
the word which, in strict propriety of writing, ought to have been 
here used. Nothing in the idiomatic peculiarities of the English 
language, is less easily mastered, than skill to use the two au2dliary 
words shall and wili^ with delicate correctness, in every possible case 
in which tlie necessities of thought may demand their jusc. 

Junius delights to mangle carcases with a hatchet ^ &c.] From 
the beginning of tliis period to the end of the paragraph. Sir William 
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carcases with a hatchet : his language and instrument 
have a great connection with Clare-market; and, to 
do him justice, he handles his weapon most admira- 
bly. One would imagine he had been taught to 
throw it by the savages of America. It is therefore 
high time for me to step in once more to shield my 
fiiend from this merciless weapon, although I may ba 
wounded in the . attempt. But I must first ask 
Juki us, by what forced analogy and construction, 
the moments of convivial mirth are made to signify 
indecency, a violation of engagements, a drunken 
landlord, and^a desire that every one in company 
should be drunk likewise ? He must have culled all 
the flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate, to have 
produced such a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet 
descends with tenfold vengeance; but alas! it hurts 
no one but its master! For Junius must not tliink 
to put words into my mouth, that seem too foul even 
for his own. 



Draper makes an awkward and pedantic use of the figure of the 
hatchet* Junius is now a butcher mangling carcases with his 
hatchet, then an American warrior throwing it; next a nosegay- 
maker, culling the flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate ; again, an 
executioner, who in this culling of flowers makes liis axe descend 
with vengeance. To this confusion, and this pedantry of metaphorsy 
in the Letters of Sir William Draper, we shall hereafter find Junius 
alluding with great force of sarcasm. 

Jllas I it hurts no one hut its master ! ] Mas ! had nothing to do 
in this place. Sir William Draper meant not seriously to regret, 
that Junius should injure no one but himself: and there is no pecu- 
liar force of ironv in this use of the word Ms ! 
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My friend*s political engagements I know not; 
so cannot pretend to explain them, or assert Aeir 
consistency. I know not whether Junius be con- 
siderable enough to belong to any party: if he 
should be so, can he affirm, that he has always ad- 
hered to one set of men and measures ? Is he sure 
that he has never sided with those whom he was first 
hired to abuse ? Has he never abused those he was 
hired to praise ? To say the truth, most men's poli- 
tics sit much too loosely about them. But, as my 
friend's military character %vas the chief object that 
engaged me in this controversy, to that I shall return. 

Junius asks, what instances my friend hfus given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general? When 
and where he gained his honour ? When he deserved 
his emoluments ? The .united voice of the army 
which served under him, the glorious testimony of 
Prince Ferdinand, and of vanquished enemies, all 
Germany will tell him. Junius repeats tlie com- 
plaints of .the army against parliamentary influence. 
I love the army too well, not to wish that such influ- 
ence were less. Let Junius point out the time 
when it has not prevailed. It was of the least force 
in the time of that great man, the late Duke of 
Cumberland ; who, as a prince of the blood, was 

Tfie late Duke of Cumberland, ] The Dukie of Cumberland, uncle 
to our prcfient king;, though ngt a man of splendid talents, military 
or politiciil, was however brave, upright, of a steady dignity of con- 
duct, of a heart not incapable of melting at times into all tlie tender- 
ncfs of genuine humanity. His personal bravery was honourably 
dii.tiugiiisliod in the battle of Dcttingcn. Although mastered by thft 
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able, as well t& willing, to stem a torrent which 
would have overborne any private subject. In time 

generalship of Saxe, at Fontenoy, he gave eminent proofs both of 
courage and military genius, in the fsttal battle from which that name 
derives its celebrity. The rebels of 1745, were subdued rather by 
the necessities of nature, than by the arms of the royal forces : yet, 
from the victory at CuUoden, the Duke of Cumberland obtained, 
perhaps, the best portion of his military fame. He was unjustly 
accused of savage cruelty of nature, on account of what the remains 
of the rebellious clans were, after that battle, made to suiler. Seve- 
rity was necessary, to terrify from future insurrection* But that 
which, without violation of the laws of war, could be hastily inflicted 
by the soldiery in the reduction of the country, was less odious, than 
if thousands had been brought to perish in cold blood by the hand of 
the executioner*. I have been informed, from the persons who were 
the objects of them, of many acts of gracious hun^nity performed by 
the duke in Scotland, while he was pursuing tlie rebels, and extin- 
guishing the last remains of the rebellion. From this time, he enjoyed 
for a while, high popularity with the Elnglish nation* As commander 
in chief of the army, he deserved the praise which Sir William Dra- 
per l^stows* He had an authority to do justice to military merit, 
which a mere creature of the ministry could not have possessed : and, 
resisting parliamentary influence, and indulging but few personal 

* The severities which were then inflicted on the rebel clans, are 
greatly exaggerated, but consigned to immortal remembrance, by one of 
the finest pieces of poetry in any language, beginning, — " Mourn, hapless 
Caledonia! mourn."— These verses were the composition of SmcUett. 
They were the effusion of genuine patriotic sorrow and resentment, agi- 
tating a soul to which the best inspirations of the muse were peculiarly 
known. As a poet, indeed, SmoUet appears to have infinitely excelled all 
his contemporaries. The whole collected poesy of all nations and all ages, 
can present nothing preferable in their respective kinds, to the < Elegiac 
Ode,' here mentioned ; his * Ode to Independence; ' and his * Ode to Lcven 
Water.' Tet, how little is he imitated! how faintly praised! What a 
preference is given to the pedantic compositions of Gray ! It is impossi- 
ble to peruse, without ardent indignation, that cold, spiritless, careless 
narrative, in which his old acquaintance, Moore, has onl\ *. iolated his 
MheSy while pretending to commemorate his life! 
VOL. I. A a 
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of war, this influence is small. In peace, when dis- 
content and faction have the surest means to operate, 
especially in this country, and when, from a scarcity 
of public spirit, the wheels <tf government are rarely 
moved but by the power and force of obligations, its 
weight is always too great. Yet, if this influence at 
present has done no greate^ harm than the j^cing 
Earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not think 

partialities, he made a noble use of it. He again commanded in 
Germany, in the beginning of the war of 1756. The ignominious 
convention of Clostcr-Seven, was the result of his generalship. From 
that time, he lived in discontented retirement; which was, for a 
while, not free from dishdhour. But his heart was still true to the 
Interests of Britain* A Sincere concern for the public good, iadnced 
him, at the earnest solicitation of the King, and the Earl of Bute, 
to take a part in some of the many negotiations for new ministexial 
arrangements, which filled the first part of our present sovereign's 
reign. The Rockingham administration of 1765, was formed under 
his auspices. Yet, his death was attended by little more than th» 
mere fbnnality of public and private sorrow. 

JEarl Percy at the head of a regiment.'] Earl Percy, the present 
Duke of Northumberland, was indeed prematurely advanced to the 
command of a regiment. But instances of such irregularity in military 
promotion, had often taken place before, and have not been wanting^ 
since. Lord Percy had, at that time, however, the misfortune to be 
son-in-law to Lord Bute : his promotion might be supposed owing to 
this connexion ; and such a supposition was enough to make it a sub* 
ject of much odium. Earl Percy, by the alacrity and gallantry of 
his service in America, made the most honourable compensation to 
his country for whatever military emoluments and honours he had 
obtained. He now lives in retirement from the court and parliament, 
as H great feudal chieftain at tlie head of his vavasours ; exhibiting 
an illustrious example of the best private virtues ; educating his child- 
ren to do honour to the race from which they are sprung; expend* 
ing his income in acts of benevolence, in works of useful improve- 
ment) in a well-regulated magnificence of living; vigilant for the 
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that either the rights or best interests of the army are 
sacrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Let 
me ask Junius, if he knows anyone nobleman in the 
army, who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel 
myself happy in seeing young noblemen of illustri- 
ous name and great property cpme among us. They 
are an additicmal security to the kingdom, fix)m fo- 
reign or domestic slavery. Junius needs not be 
told, that should the time ever come, when this 
nation is to be defended only by those who have no- 
thing more to lose than their arms and their pay, its 
danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture of 
men of quality with soldiers of fortunj , is always to 
be wished for. But the main point is stBl to be con- 
tended for; I mean, the discipline and condition of 
the army : and I must still maintain, though contra- 
dicted by Junius, that it never was upon a more 
respectable footing, as to all the essentials tliat can 
form good soldiers, than it is at present. Junius is 
forced to allow, that our army at home may be in 
some tolerable order; yet, how kindly does he invite 
our late enemies to the invasion of Irelaijd, by assur- 
ing them tliat the army in that kingdom is totally 
ruined ! (The colonels of that army are much obliged 
to him.) I have too great an opinion of the military 



defence and the general welfare of the district within which he re- 
sides ; though not approving all the measures of government, yet not 
seldom strengthening its hands ; conducting himself, in the whole, as 
best becomes a nobleman of the most honourable descent, of princely 
rank, of the m'ost opulent fortunei an Englishman, and a subject of 
the British constitation. 
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talents of the Lord Lieutenant, and of all their dili- 
gence and capacity, to believe it. If, from some 
strange, unaccountable fetality, the people of that 
kingdom cannot be induced to consult their own 
security, by such an effectual augmentation as may 
enable the troops there to act with power and energy, 
is the commander in chief here to blame ? Or is he 
to blame, because the troops in the Mediterranean, 
in tlie West Indies, in America, labour under great 
difficulties from the scarcity of men, which is but too 
visible all over these kingdoms ? Many of our forces 
are in climates unfavourable to British constitutions:* 
their loss is yi proportion. Britain must recruit all 
these reginfbnts from her own emaciated bosom; or, 
more precariously, by Catholics from Ireland. We 
are likewise subject to the fetal drains to- the East 
Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming emigrations of 
our people to other countries : Such depopulation can 
only be repaired by a long peace, or by some sensible 
bill of naturalization. 

I must now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account. He is pleased to tell me, that he 
addresses himself to me personally. I shall be glad 
to see him. It is his i?npersonality tliat I complain 
of, and his invisible attacks : for his dagger in the air 
is only to be regarded, because one cannot see the 
hand that holds it; but, had it not wounded other 
people more deeply tlian myself, I should not have 
obtruded myself at all on the patience of the public. 
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Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and 
transfuse the blush of my riband into his own 
cheeks. Junius tells me, that at my return, I 
zealously undertook the cause of the gallant army 
by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes were 
established, that I complained, that I even appealed 
to the public. I did so ; I glory in having done so, 
as I had an undoubted right to vindicate my c^wn 
character, attacked by a Spanish memorial, and to 
assert the rights of my brave companions. I glory 
likewise, that I have never taken up my pen, but to 
vindicate the injured. Junius asks, by what acci- 
dent did it happen, that in the midst of all this bustle, 
and all these clamours for justice to the injured 
troops, the Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in 
a profound, and, since that time, an uninterrupted 
silence? I will explain the cause to the public. The 
several ministers who have been employed since that 
time have been very desirous to do justice fh>m two 
most laudable motives, a strong inclination to assist 
injured bravery, and to acquire a well-deserved popu- 
larity to themselves. Their efforts have been in vain. 
Some were ingenuous enough to own, that they could 
not think of involving this distressed nation in another 
war for our private concerns. In short, our rights 
' for the present, are sacrificed to national convenience; 
and I must confess, that although I may lose five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds by tlieir acquiescence 
to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think thoy 

/ t?unk they are in the right to temfiorizey Sec] They could not 
do otherwise than temporize* But this necessity arosei not from 
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are in the lig^t to tanporize, con^dering the eritical 
mtuatioti of this country^ ' convulsed in every part by 
poison infused by anonymous, wicked, and incen- 
diary writers. Lord Shdbume will do me the justice 
to own, that in September last, I waited upon him 
with a joint memorial from the Admiral Sir S. Cor* 
nish and myself, in bdialf of our injured companions. 
His l(»xlship was as frank upon the occasion as other 
secretaries had been before him. He did not deceive 
us by giving any immediate hopes of relief. 

JiTNiirs would basely insinuate, that my silence 
may have been purchased by my government, by my 
blushing riband, by my re^ment, by the sale of that 
regiment, and by half-pay as an Irish colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to give me my govern* 
ment, for my service at Madras. I had my first 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, 
his Majesty, by Lord Egremont, informed me, that 
I 'should have the first vacant red ribband, as a re- 
ward fOT many services in an enterprize which I had 
planned as well as executed. The Duke of Bedfori 
and Mr. Grenville confirmed those assurances many 

^ national weakness, but from the disjointed state of the internal go* 
Temnient. That government continued thus weak and disjointed, 
till the commencement of the American war. Its weakness was 
renewed by the events of that war. Under Mr. Pitt, for the first 
tftne, since the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole supported by the 
odium of JacobJtism, have we seen an administration of the British 
government, so truly and permanently vigorous^ as to be in daiig^nr 
only fromr the abuse of its own strength. 
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months before ^ Spaniards had pit>tested the ran- 
9om biUs. To accomniodate Lord Clive, then going 
^xm a most important service to Bengal, I waved 
my claim to die vacancy which then happened. As 
there was no other vacancy until the Duke of GraftcHi 
and Lord Rockingham were joint ministers, I ^vas 
then honoured with the order; and it is surely no 
9msSi honour to me, that in such a succession of 
mkiiaters, they were all pleased to think that I had 
deserved it; in my favour they were all united. Upon 
-the reduction of the 79th regiment, which had served 
so gloriously in the East Indies, his Majesty, un- 
solicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an 
equivalent My motives for retiring afterwards are 
foreign to the purpose; let it suffice that his Majesty 
was, pleased to approve of them; they are such as no 
man can think indecent, who knows the shocks that 
repeated vicissitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous 
and sickly climates, will give to the best constitutions 
in a pretty long course of service. I resigned my " 
regiment to Colonel Gisbome, a very good officer, for 
his half-pay, twelve hundred pounds Irish annuity; 
so that, according to Junius, I have been bribed to 
say nothing more of the Manilla ransom, and sacrifice 
those brave men, by the strange avarice of accept- 
ing three hundred and eighty pounds per annum, 
and giving up eight hundred! If this be bribery, 
it is nor. the bribery of these times. As to my 
flattery, those who know me will judge of it. By the . 
asperity ofJuNius's stile, I cannot indeed call him a 
flatterer, unless he be as a cynic or a mastiiF; if he 
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wags his tail, he will stiQ growl, and long' to bite. 
The public will now judge of the credit that ought 
to be given to Junius's writings, from the felsities 
that he has insinua.ted with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



If he vmg% hU uUl^ Sec] The whole of tibe fig;ure which fills this 
period, is obscure, low, and without tolerable accuracy of resem- 
Uance in the comparison. 
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LETTER V. 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



THIS Letter is an admirable instance of oratorical and controversiai 
artiJicCi of that vigilant discrimination which perceives and seizes 
whatever can overwhelm or conftamd an ofifionent^ qfthat closeness 
and force of logic ^ which gives clearness^ exactitude and cogenctf 
to every inference y oftliat ardent vivacity qf eloquence^ which is 
the most Consistent with gravity and strength^ and without which 
these latter qualities can never exercise their happiest influence. 

JF'rom the tone qffiudlic oflinion, as well as from the train of the pire^ 
ceding Letter^ Jvvivs could fierceiveythat it might not be prudent 
for him to renew his invectives against Lord Granby^ nor to 
enlarge farther upon the neglect ed, undisciplined condition of the 
army. But he would notj like Sir William Draper^ avow his 
convictions and hisfearsm. Whatever personal candour might j in 
such a case, demand; far different were the suggestions of ora* 
torical and controversial prudence* Junius, therefore^ assumes 
in this Letter y the tone of one who^ in tlie controversy respecting 
Lord Granbyy /lad certainly triumphed; and dexterously evades 
the discussion relative to the army^ by alledging that Sir William 
Draper hady in his ownpersony dishonoured the military charaq- 
ter* Sir William Draper had incautiously afforded room for 
turning the contention upon his owti private character and cir-^ 
cunts tances* Junius, willing to press to the last extremity y to 
wound and lacerate as it were to deathy the man who had so off* 
ciously interposed as his adversaryy seized all the advantages 
which Sir William gave; andy hi t/us Lettery certainly uses them 
with a most masterly y but cruel and unsparing hand. 

Ju respect to Lord Pe^cy alone, does Junius l^ere return upon the 

affairs qfthe armym. He returns to triumph. 
Against Sir William Drapery personally y Junius here urgcsy that 
he had sold the companions of his victory ; that he hudy even by- 
his own confessiony infamously bargained away the military 
rewards w/iich that sale obtained to him ; that wh.it hey by 7;««rr* 
presentationy called a losing bargainy wa; in truth a very gahifiif 
VOL^I^ B b. 
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onfy one negotiated with great address^ ^ that the whole, army 

heard of the transaction with indignant acorn; that Sir WiiUam 

• Drafier could not enjoy thefrtdta ofit^ without the frequent repe~ 

tition 0/ an act qffierjurym 

JVot splendor qf imagination^ but keen energy of sentiment^ forcible 

cogency of logicj strong propriety of application^ business-Jike 

plainness secretly combined with all the labour qf eloquence^ an 

art coTtceaUng all arty constitute the excellence of this Letter of 

Junius* There is nothing nuore masterly ^ Aardly aught equally 

sOy in the invectives qf Cicero against Antony^ CataUncy or 

Verres, Compare the stile of this Letter with that ofJohnaon^ in 

his pamphlet on the subject of Falkland's Islands j that qf Gibbon^ 

in his xtTiswer to Daxnes ; or that of James Macpherson^ in his 

famous pampMet entituledy " A Short History of the Opposition ;" 

and you shall perceive^ how much Junius here excels these great 

writers^ by combining with happier skiU than they, the natural 

tone arul manner of real business ^ with the ornaments ofeloquenccy 

and the artifices of rhetoric* Junius m, indeed^ a mannerist s 

and he deals occasioruilly in eloquence of an epigrammatic cast. 

.But J after these and other concessions shall have been made^ how 

greatly will he still appear to transcend all rival merit ! It is for 

the taste and discrimination of a Chalmers ,to proclaim^ that 

Junius is a poor^ puerile writer J — It is for the judgment of a 

Campbell to discover^ that these Letters must have been written 

by a youth qf two^nd-twenty^ 



SIR, 21. February^ 1769. 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of acting 
upon motives of more than common enmity to Lord 
Gi anby, if I continued to give you fresh materials 
or occasion for writing in his defence. Individuals 
who hate, and tlie public who despise, have read 
your letters, Sir William, with infinitely more satis- 
faction than mine. Unfortunately for hin\, his re- 
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putation, like that unhappy country to which you 
refer me for his last military achievements, has suf- 
fered more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the subject. For my ovvn 
part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine, 
whether your vindication of ypur friend, has been 
as able and judicious, as it was certainly well intend- . 
ed; and you, I think, may be satisfied with the warm 
acknowledgments he already owes you for making 
him the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for 



JJU refiutation^ like that unhafifiy country^ 8cc.] It was in Gefr- 
manf, that the Marqius of Granby's last military achievements had 
beeo performed. Much as that country suffered, during the war, 
from the foreign troops which entered it, it suffered still more from 
the mutual havoc and ravages of its own native soldiery* The sqb^ 
ject is here dignified by the comparison of the sufferings of the Mar- 
q[uis*8 reputation from the defence of Sir William Draper, with the 
sufferings of Germany by the devastation of troops destined to protect 
it. There is also a certain quaintness in the comparison, arising 
from the relation of Lord Granby to the defence and the injuries of 
the country which is mentioned. Perhaps, too, the author meant, 
that the whole should wear an air of the burlesque. Such are the 
figures in which Junius delights to deal : and they rarely fail of 
admirably answering his purpose. 

For making him the princifial figure^ kc] This is an instance of 
the unsparing malignity, eqiially fierce and subtle, which Junius 
constantly e^xercises against his adversaries. Junius had attacked 
the character of Lord Granby, with as much bitterness in his Jirat 
as in his third Letter. It is not certain, that he would not have re- 
sumed his attack upon the same character, even though Sir William 
Draper had never written. But, he wished to find an excuse with 
the public for his own severity, in the unseasonable and impertinent 
^ interposition of his opponent. He seems, also, to have been desirous 
to make Sir William Draper as odious and contemptible as possible, 
in the eyes both of the public and of Lord Granby. 
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your amicaUe assistance, he might have passed witlv- 
out particular notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy in seeing young 
noblemen come among uSy is liable to two objections. 
With respect to Lord Percy, it means nothing, for 
he was already in the army. He was aid-de-camp to 
the King, and had the rank of colonel. A regiment 
therefore could not make him a more militar}' man, 
though it made him richer, and probably at the ejc- 
pense of some brave, deserving, friendless officer. — 
The other concerns yourself. After selling the com- 
panions of your victory in one instance, and after sell- 
ing your profession in the other, by wliat audiority 
do you presume to call yourself a soldier? The plain 
evidence of fects is superior to all declarations. Be- 
fore you were appointed to the 16th regiment, your 
complaints were a distress to government; — from 
that moment you were silent. The conclusion is 
inevitable. You insinuate to us, that your ill state of 
health obliged you to quit the service. The retire- 
ment necessary to repair a broken constitution would 
have been as good a reason for not accepting, as for 
resigning the commifnd of a regiment. There i^ 
certainly an error of the press, or m\ affected obscuri^ 
ty, in that paragraph where you speak of your bar^in 
witii Colonel Gisbome. Instead of attempting to 
answer what I do not really understand, permit me to 
explain to the public what I really know. In ex- 
change for your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's 
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half-pay (at least two hundred and twenty pounds a 
year) and an annuity of two hundred pounds for your 
own and Lady Draper's life jointly. — And is this the 
losing bargain, which you would represent to us, *as 
if you had given up an income of eight hundred 
pounds a year for tlu-ee hundred and eighty ? Was it 
decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to make a 
traffic of the royal favour, and turn the highest honour 
of an active profession into a sordid provision for him- 
self and his family ? It were unworthy of me to press 
you farther. The contempt witli which the whole 
army heard of the mannerof your retreat, assures me, 
that as your conduct was not justified by precedent, 
it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. 
When you receive your half-pay, do you, or do you 
not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon 
your h6nour, to the following effect ? That you do not 
actually hold any place of profit^ chil or military , under 
his Majesty. The charge which the question plainly 
conveys against you, is of so shocking a complexion, 
that I sincerely wish you may be able to answer it 



7%^ contemfit with which the whole armyy &c.] In the case of 
Sir William Draper, Junius has held up to reprobation, a plan 
of .military bargaining and arrangement, wkich, however common^ 
is Assuredly not the most honourable to the army. In the former 
•teps of this arrangement. Sir William Draper was not singularly 
blameable. But, in rcgr rd to the charge with which this Letter 
closes, the indignatiop, the malice, the eloquence of Junius could 
not be too severe. ' 
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well, not merely for the colour of your reputati<m, 
but ftx* your own inward peace of rniiid. 

jUNiua 
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LETTER VL...TO JUNIUS. 



T'HIS 9hort Letter is remarkable ftyr Rttle^ excefitjfor shewing Sir 
WiUiam Drafier firo^trate^ and tortured to coT^fesaion^ before Mm 
adversary; for offering an exfilanation wMch served but to arm 
that adversary with another /loisoned weafion against him : for 
presenting an exculpatory suggestion^ in regard to the ftossibility 
qf making even the best of men feel humbled attdtmhafifiy^ by har 
Tossing accusation^ questioning j and reproach^ a suggestion which 
we shall Jind to draw from Junius, in the next subsequent Letter^ 
one of the most masterly traijis of distinction concerning the agency 
^consciences that haroe ever been exhibited by any moralist* 



SIR, 27. February y 1769. 

1 HAVE a very short answer for Ju n lu s ' s 
important question. I do not either take an oath, 
or declare upon honour, that I have no place of pro- 
fit, chil or military, when I receive the half-pay as 
an Irish colonel. My most gracious Sovereign gives 
it mc as a pension; he was pleased to think I de- 
served it. The annuity of two hundred pounds Irish, 
and the equivalent for the half-pay, together, pro- 
duce no more than three hundi-ed and eighty pounds 
per annum, clear of fees and perquisites of office. I 
receive one hundred and sixty-seven pounds from 
my government of Yarmouth. Total, five hundred 
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and forty-seven pounds per annum. My conscience' 
is much at ease in these particulars; my friends need 
not blush for me. ' 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interro- 
gations:* they are arms that may be easily turned 
against himself. I could, by malicious interroga- 
tion, disturb the peace of the most virtuous man in 
the kingdom. I could take the decalogue, and say- 
to one man, Did you never steal ? To the next. Did 
you never commit murder ? And to Junius himself, 
who is putting my life and conduct to the rack, Did 
you never bear false witness against thy neighbour? 
Junius must easily see, that unless he affirms to the 
contrary, in his real name, some people who may be 
as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to suspect him 
of having deviated a little from the truth : therefore 
let Junius ask no more questions. You^bite against 
a file: cease, viper.' 

W. D. 

You bite against aJUe : ceaec^ vtfier.'\ Sir William Draper, amid 
all his distress, cannot refrain from discovering the collegian. One 
should have thought, that this beauty of the fabulists, lEsop and 
Phaedrus, could^not be known to him, as much too trite and hacknied 
for seasonable use on such an occasion as the presents 
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LETTER. VIL 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



THIS Letter ia the To Triumphe ! o/" Junius, w regard to the general , 
result of his newsfiafier correafiondence with Sir JVilliam Drajier, 

.It begins with haughty ridicule of the confusion^ t/ie fiedanXry^ the 
wildness^ and the unseasonableness^ of those meta/ihorical ornaments, 
which Sir William had, with a sort of anxious ostentationy ^read 
over his Letters, 

Junius then artfully suggests to the reader's reftection, the contrast 
between the scholar'like composition of his floor antagonist, affect' 
ing beauties which could not but deform its generalasfiect^and weaken 
Us general effect; and the hafipier texture of his own style, which 
shewed not an ornament, but what was comf^etely incorfwrated, so 
as to form the best strength of some argument ^ and in which the 
labour of rhetoric, logic, and eloquence, was as much as,fiO€Stble con' 
cealed under the aft/iearance of native, unstudied sentiment, cre- 
ating a language for itself, and of business-like fikinness. 
The substance which/dls tiie second flaragrafih, is a masterly sfiecimen 
of acute moral discrimination, and of much intimate examination of 
the firinci/iles of human character. It isfirecisely the middle com- 
pound character which Junius sfiecifies, that is the most eaily 
wounded by inquiry and reproach. T/ie fiower of moral discern- 
ment, disfilayed in this passage, were not unworthy of a Johnson, a 
-^hakspeare, a Tacitus, or an Adam Smith; for, it is to be observed, 
thai though Adam Smithes General T/ieory of Moral Sentirnenta be 
not good for much, yet in the subordinate trains of induction which 
occur in that work, he has given not a few admirJble proofs of emi- 
nent skill in the anatomxj of human character, and of just acquain- 
tance with the practical springs of moral action. 

Of the subsequent parts qfthis Letter, the most remarkable is that i 
which Junius deduces from Sir William*s drfence of himself an 
accusation against Ids Sovereign, The inference was fair; the act 
such as Junius has named it; the dilemma to which Sir IVilliam 
Draper was thus reduced, the most cruel that can be imagined, to a 
PWfi qf keen feelings, and a high sense ofh'mour, 
VOL. I. C C 
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TTieconcludmg fiaragrafih bids adieu to this corresfioTtdencc^ in a mi^ 
tigated toney but still in the style of a man who looked down from 
em tfifinite distance ufion his antagonist prostrate at his feet j and 
assumed the authority of a, conqueror ^ in insulti?ig at once tf^e cou- 
ragej the honour and the firudence^ of him whom he had brought 
thus low* 

It must be ownedj that as Sir William Draper's open interposition 
in the contrcrversywith Junius was spontaneousywitha knowledge 
of the conditions under which he was tocontendy Junius cannot be^ 
in candour^ blamed^ as having dealt unfairly by him. Yetj I should 
much rather recommend these Letters to Sir William Draper^ a* 
a model of contrcrversial address^ of argumentative closeness^ of 
skill to confound the understanding by harassing the pdssionsy 
than as examples of noble liberality and candour • 



SIR, 3. MarcAy 1769. 

An academical education has given you an 
unlimited command over the most beautiful figures 
of speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confusion. These are the gloomy companions of a 
disturbed imagination; the melancholy madness of 
poetr}', without the inspiration. I will not contend 
with you in point of composition. You are a scholar, 
Sir William; and, if I am truly informed, you write 
Latin with ajmost as much purity as English. Suffer 
me, then, for I am a plain, unlettered man, to con- 
tinue that style of interrogation which suits my capa- 
city, and to which, considering the readiness of your 
answers, you ought to have no objection. Even. Mr. 
Binglcy* promises to answer, if put to the torture. 

• This man, being committed by the Court of King's Bench, for 
a contempt, voluntarily made oatli, that he would never answer in- 
terrogatories, unless he should be put to the torture. 
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Do you then really think, that if I were to ask a 
most virtuous man, whether he ever committed theft, * 
or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind ? Such 
•a question might perhaps discompose the gravity of 
his muscles, but I believe it would little aiFect the 
tranquillity of his conscience. Examine your own 
breast, Sir William, and you will discover, tliat re- 
proaches and inquiries have no power to afflict either 
the man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned 
profligate. It is the middle compound character 
whicl> alone is vulnerable: the man who, without 
firmness enough to avoid a dishonourable action, 
has feeling enough to be ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and 
shall take an opportunity of applying it to some of 
your most virtuous friends in both houses of par- 
liament. 

You seem to have dropped the afiair of your regi- 
ment; so let it rest. When you are appointed to 
another, I dare say you will not sell it either for a 
gross sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

Mr. Bingley, kc] Bingley was a bookseller ; who, being sum- - 
moned as a witness for the crown, in one of those trials at law, which 
arose in tlie course of the contest between government and Mr. 
Wilkes, refused, in contempt of tl^ Court, and in the manner here 
related, to make answer to the interrogatories of the Counsel or the 
Bench. He was committed to prison, and for a while detained. But, 
his refractoriness could not be subdued ; and he was at length dis- 
missed, as having, in confinement, suffered enough. He long survived 
that memorable part of his life ; and died, a very old man, in th« 
winter of 1799— 1800* 
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lam truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you) 
that you have been able to clear yourself of a crime, 
though at the expense of the highest indiscretion. • 
You say, that your half-pay was given you by way of 
pension. I will no't dwell upon the singularity of 
uniting in your own person two sorts of provision, 
\\ hich, in their own nature, and in all military and 
parliamentary views, are incompatible; but I call upon 
• you to justify that declaration, wherein you charge 
your sovereign with having done an act in your favour 
notoriously agSSnst law. The half-pay, both in Ire- 
land and England, is appropriated by parliament; and 
if it be giv?n to persons who, like you, are legally inca- 
pable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It would 
have been more decent in you to have called this dis- 
honourable transaction by its true name; a job to ac- 
commodate two persons, by particular interest [and 
management at the castle. What sense must govern- 
ment have had of your services, when the rewards 
they have given you are only a disgiiace to you ! 

And now. Sir William, I shall take my leave of you 
forever. Motives very different from any apprehension 

tVherein you charge^ b*c.] The word vjherein is bow obsolete. It 
occurs, only in our elder classical works, and in books of law. Among 
such, probably, did the reading of Junius chiefly lie. But even in 
in the pages of Junius, the use of wherein^ seems inelegant. 

^nd if it be given to /leraons w/iOj like you^ are legally incafm- 
hle qf holding itj it i« a breach qflaw &c.] To be grammatically 
correct, this passage should have stood thus: — To give it tofieraont 
ii0hoy like yoUf are legally incapable qf holding it^ ie a breach qflav9* 
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of your resentment, make it impossible you should 
ever know me. In truth, you have some reason to 
hold yourself indebted to me. From the lessons I have 
given you, you may collect a profitable instruction for 
your future life. They will either teach you so to 
regulate your conduct, as to be able to set the most 
malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost 
hope, they will teach you pmdence enough not to 
attract the public attention to a character, which will 
only pass without censure, when it passes v/ithout 
observation. 

• JUNIUS*. 

* It has been said, and I believe truly, that it was signified to Sir 
William Draper, as the request of Lord Granby, that he should de- 
sist from writing in his Lordship's defence. Sir William Draper cer- 
tainly drew Junius forward to say more of Lord Granby 's character 
than he originally intended. He was reduced to the dilemma of 
cither being totally silenced, or of supporting his first Letter. • 

Whether Sir William had a right to i-ednce him to this dilemma, or 
to call upon him for his name, after a voluntary attack on hU side, 
are questions submitted to the candour of the public. The death of 
Lord Granby was lamented by Ju n i u s • He undoubtedly owed some 
compensations to the public, and seemed determined to acquit himself 
of them* In pi'ivate life, he was unquestionably that good man, who, 
for the interest of his country, ought to have been a great one. Bonum 
virum facile dixeria; — magnum Ubenter. I never spoke of him 
with resentment. His mistakes in public conduct, did not arise 
either from want of sentiment, or want of judgment, but in general 
from the difficulty of saying no to the bad people who surrounded 

kirn. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord Granby sliould remember, that 
he himself thought proper to condemn, retract, and disavow, by a 
most solenm declaration in the House of Commons, that very system 
of political conduct, which Junius had held forth to the di)>ax>proba* 
tion of the public* 
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LETTER VIIL 

TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



WHEJVJxjvivs closed his correspondence wii/i Sir WiUiam Drafier, 
he was impatient to aim at a nobler t/uarTy. The Duke of Grafton 
was now principal minister^ or First Lord of the Treasury* 
He stood at the head of those whom this writer wished to frighten 
from the helm of affairs* But for the interposition of Sir Wilr 
Ham Draper^ and the discussion of the character of Lord Granbtfj 
the duke would probably have been singled out^ the firsts for a 
particular attack. Mt hough writing these Letters j evidently j 
upon a pre-conccivcd and regular plauy yet TuNius Had so settled 
this plan with himself that he could seize ^ towards its accomplish^ 
menty in any part ^ whatever new events should rise upon the public 
notice^ while he was proceeding in the series of his epistolary 
invectit>es, He^ in tins Letter^ took occasion to open his attack on 
the Duke of Grafton^ by joining in the outcry of popular resent^ 
menty on account of a pardon granted to a chairman^ who had been 
condemned for murder ^ and whom the populace qf London wished 
rather to fiave seen hanged. The circumstances of the case are 
worthy of being here mentioned somewhat ifudetaiL 

The resignation qf Mr, Pitt and Lord Temple^ upon the refection 
ofthcformer*s advice to declare war on Spainy was per haps fully 
justified by the information and ^the views on which that advice 
was founded* But the resignation qf those ministers^ was made 
the signal for raising the outrageous clamour of unpopularity 
against the government of the sovereign^ whose councils they had 
forsaken* JiHicn the Duke of Newcastle y end his dependents^ at 
length reluctantly followed their examplcy a new agency was added 
to increase the bluster of the storm. The populace of London and 
Westminster would noty of themselves y have easily become prompt 
to seditious tumultSy against the sway of a young monarch of an 
interesting persony and the fairest private character* But the 
disconteiHed great y openly encouragedy to a certain lengthy the 
murmurs and tumults of the people; and what they themselves 
would not openly do to provoke those tumults and murmurSy that 
they contrived to have done more secretly by busy agitatorsj and 
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wtonymous writings. The North Briton^ the nvirk of John 
HHJteSy assisted by Charles Churchill and Lord Temple ^toas admi* 
rably addressed to every fiofiular firejudice and passion^ and con^ 
tributedy therefore^ in an extraordinary degree^ to inflame both 
high and lovfy especially about the metropolis^ with mingled rage 
and contempt against the government. When the famous Forty^ 
fifth number of that paper appeared^ the ministry thouglu they 
saw the occasion which they desired^ to have arrived* They 
began their proceedings against its author j by a measure which^ 
though its use had been exemplified by the Whigs at the height 
of their power^ was a violation of the fundamental laws of 
the constitution. This measure was the issuing of a general 
warrant ; in the trial of the validity of which, the courts of law 
gave the triumph to Wilkes* J^othing animates vulgar ferocity 
and turbulence more than success. The government became^ 
therefore J doubly unpopular j after the courts of law /lady in one 
instance^ declared against it. The Whigs, in opposition, eaw ' 
with joy the unpopularity of the ministry : for they naturally 
believed, that a young king, desir'jus of the love of his people, and 
persoTially deserving it, would not fail to dimnias his present mi" 
nisters and favourites, if he should cnce be convinced, that they, 
and they alone, made him odious to his subjects, Wilkes*s impru- 
dence soon reversed his triumph. He was expelled the House cf 
Commons, and prosecuted to outlawry before a court of justice. 
Yet t/ie popular ferment did not subside, nor could the tumultuous 
spirit of the people be easily reduced under the proper restraitus* 
There had been irregularities in the renewed proceedings against 
the author of the Mirth Briton^ which, arising from nothing but 
imprudence and want of address in the ministers, were by the 
art of opposition represented to the people as indications of a settled 
design to 'overthrow the national liberties* By various actSj 
almost all the IVhigs in the opposition, directly or indirectly, en- 
gaged never to take a part in the administration, without procure 
ing a reversal of what had been done against Wilkes, and without 
compensating him for his sufferings in what was esteemed to be a 
public cause. On the other hand, for a while, no party would be 
admlitcd into administration, without engaging the principles and 
the consequences of the prosecution of Wilkes. The Marquis cf 
HockinglianCs administration, oflTGSy were reduced to the huiniUa- 
tion of pensioning Wilkes abroad, tluit they might not hccy by Ids 
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retvm ufion tbem^ either the King or people. When the Duke of 
Grafton rose into greater authority^ under the mmi^ry of Lord 
Chatham^ he taught his friend Wilkes to expect from his good 
ojkesy all that either Wilkes himself or the public could demand in 
his favottr. Wilkes returned^ submitted himself to the laws of his 
country^ had his outlawry renuruedy and vms condemned to suffer 
pumsftment under the effect of his former prosecution. The Dnke 
of Grafton could not fJJil what he Itad promised ; yet, the vigilance 
end the energies of government j were somehow unaccountably re- 
laxed in favour of the daring outlaw. The people were glad to 
see him brave the government and the JiarUament to the teeth. 
They espoused his cause with eagerness infinitely greater than 
they fiad before discovered towards lum. It seemed as if the pt^mr 
lace of London and Middlesex were the plebs of ancient Rome ; 
and Wilkes a tribtme. Even while he was an outlaw^ they would 
chuse him^ at the general elect ion^ to represent the county ff Mid- 
diesex in parliament, 7%e rival candidates^ whom government 
favoured^ had a hired mob to contend with the mob of Wilkes*s 
partizans. In a fray ^ a man of the name o/" Clarke was killed by 
persons belonging to that which was called the hired mob of the 
court. Those persons were brought to tried. In tfie exasperation 
of tlie people against tlie court j M'Quirk %vas fiercely found gaiMj 
by the jury. The crown might have freely pardoned him^ . without 
publicly assigning any reason for t/ds act of mercy. But adminis^ 
tration was, at this timcy so timid and feeble^ in consequence of its 
former irregularities in the exercise ofpower^ that even pardon to 
a condemned criminal mii^fit not be granted^ without rendering an 
account to the people. By the advice of Lord Camden^ at that 
time Lord C/ioncellor^ witnesses were again examined concerning 
the hnmcdiate cause o/* Clarke's death. It was rendered probable^ 
that the jury who found IVFQuirk guilty, might have hastily mii" 
taken, M'Quirk was pardoned. The reasons for the pardon were 
made public; fierhaps not more to justify the sovereign^ tlian to 
throw out an insinuation of partiality in tlie jury. The clamour of 
the public was raised high against this act <f mercy, Junius marked 
tlieir humour^ and would not miss so fair an occasion of becoming 
the apologist of their prejudices^ and of inflaming their passions^ in 
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girder the more effectually to promote his own primary views. The 
contest between the ministry and the people of the metropolis was on. 
Ms occasion the fiercer^ because while the people complained^ on the 
one handy that the government tvas disposed to support and 
strengthen itself by infractions of the /qpw, <md an irregular ex* 
ercise of the prerogatrve^ the friends qf gcroemment^ on the other 
handy alledged that Juries were eager to acquit every person tried 
before them^ however strong the evidence against him^ if it were a 
pubHc crime of which he was accused^ and that crime some attempt 
to thwart and embarrass the executive power, 

fii this Letter^ Junius introduces his animadversions on the pardon 
to M^^uirk) with accusing the Duke of Grafton of making his sove^ 
reign odious totheEnglish nation ; by exhibiting hinty contrary to the 
design of the English const itution^ as the author rather of acts tf 
unpopular severity ^ than (fsuch as could be alone adapted to con-* 
ciliate the favour of the people ; and by making the exercise even qf 

, the royal prerogative qf mercy to individuals^ appear to be sullen 
cruelty to the public at large. These insinuations were intendedy both 
to reach the sovereign himselfy in the estimation of the publicy and to 
excitCy if the Letter should faU into their handsy mutual suspicions 
in the minds of the King and of his minister, 

JuKivs next enters directly upon the subject which his Letter was 
meant to discuss. He suggestSy that government had employed every 
possible exertion of undue infuence to save M^uirk at his trial. He 
affirms thaty when his guilt had appeared too flagrant and too note 
riousy to be by any arts saved from the justice of an English jury^^ 
thenr^thcny with singular wickedness and folly y had ilie minister 
advised his sovereign to insult that jwyy and encourage seditious 
riotSy bypardoningy upon frivolous pretextsy a crinmial whose prqfii'^ 
gacyy mercy could not be expected to reclainty and w/tose punisliment 
would have been a highly salutary examplcy to command due re$pcet 
for the king^s jieaccy and due reverence for the laws. 

Be ittsinuatesj as was then very industriously alledged by the dema^ 
gogues and agitators of the oppositiony that the ministers were not 
unml&ng to encourage riotSy and every species of tumultuous licenccy 
in order to firocure a pretence for 6uf:crscdi;ig the legal Junction^ 
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of the civil mag-istracy^ by the ordinary emfdoyment of a ndBiary 
force to keefi the /leace. 

He Uien exandncB tfie reasons alledged for the fiardon of MK^uirky 
and pronounces them absurdly frivolotis, 

Jh the close of hU Letter^ he makes an eloquent transition to the case of 
Mr, fHUcesy by which the intnds of tlie fiublic 7oere then deeply 
interested^ and violently agitated. He strives to make the unpo{nd€ar 
pardon to M'Quirk still more odious^ by contrasting it with the obsti^ 
nacy with which government denied the only fiardon which tliepeolde 
were greatly solicitous to obtain. 

He concludes with a fierce accusation of the Duke^s private morals and 
public conduct, * 



MY LORD, 18. Marchy 1796. 

Before you were placed at the head of 
affairs, it had been a maxim of the English govern- 
ment, not unwillingly admitted by the people, that 
every ui>gracious or severe exfertion of the preroga- 
tive should be placed to the account of the Minister; 
but that, whenever an act of grace or benevolence 
was to be performed, the whole merit of it should be 
attributed to the Sovereign himself*. 

Every ungracious or severe exertion^ &c.] Junius lias here 
quoted Montesquieu, as if Montesquieu were a suitable authority for 
an Ejiglishman to cite for tlie principles of the British Constitution. 
But his assertion is, nevertheless, correct. It is one of the leading, 
practical principles of our Constitution,.to exhibit the king; directly 
to his subjects, only aS the autlior of acts of benevolence and mercy. 
In the old government of France it was otherwise. When the sove- 
reign held beds of justice to compel the parliament of Paris to regis- 
ter obnoxious edicts, he was shewn immediately to his subjects in 
tlie character of an oppressor. 

* Les rois ne se sont resen^e que les graces. Us renvoitnt les con- 
damnations vers leurs officicrs, Montesquieu* 
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It was a wise doctrine, my Lord, and equally ad- 
I'antageous to the King and his subjects; for, while it 
preserved that suspicious attention, with which the 
people ought always to examine the conduct of the 
ministers, it tended at the same time rather to increase 
than diminish their attachment to the j^erson of their 
Sovereign. If there be not a fatality attending every 
measure you are concerned in, by what treachery, or 
by what excess of folly has it happened, that those un- 
gracious acts, which have distinguished your adminis- 
tration, and which I doubt not were entirely your own, 
should carr}' with them a strong appearance of personal 
interest, and even of personal enmity, in a quarter where 
no such interest or enmity can be supposed to exist 
without the highest injustice and the highest dis- 
honour? On the other hand, by what injudicious 
management have you contrived it, that the only act of 
mercy to which you ever advised your Sovereign, 
fiu- from adding fo the lustre of a character truly gra* 
cious and benevolent, should be received with uni- 
versal disapprobation and disgust ? I shall consider 
it as a ministerial measure, because it is an odious 



I shall consider it as a miniaterial measure , &c.] This language 
is constitutional. It would have become the mouth of a peer, or a 
representative of the commons, in either house of parliament.' The 
King being the living image^ as it were, the fiersonification of the 
constitution^ which, that it may be perpetual, must remain inviolate, 
cannot legally be called to account, nor reproached, nor punished, 
for any act public or private. But every act of the King's,* that at 
all affects the community, can be performed only by the agency of 
Servants. Those servants of the sovereign are, as subjects of tlie 
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one, and as jrour measure, my Lord Duke, becatisd 
you are the minister* 

As long as the trial of this chairman titras depending^ 
it was natural enough that government should give 
him every possible encouragement and support. The 
honourable service for which he was hired, and the 
spirit with which he performed it, made common 
Cause between your Grace and him. The minister, 
who by secret corruption invades the freedom of 
elections, and the ruffian, who by open violence des- 
troys that freedom, are imbarked in the same bottom, 
they have the same interests, and mutually feel for 
each other. To do justice to your Grace's humanity, 
you felt for M'Quirk os you ought to do; and if 

state, amenable to the laws for every act they perform, at whatever 
instigation* Whenever, then, any subject of the British empire feels, 
Or fancies himself to be wrong;ed by any act of the executive power i 
from whatever quarter it may proceed, however nearly the sove* 
reign himself may seem to be concerned in it ; he is free to seek 
redress, by calling on the commons to join in impeachment, by 
petitioning any of all of the three powers of the l^gislatui*e, by suing 
In the King's courts, or even by appealing, under certain restrictions, 
to the protecting authority of public opinion. The servant of the 
executive power, from whom the wrong immediately proceeded, is 
the person whom he may legally accuse. Whatever the measure^ 
or however high the servant, the laws will take cognizance, and 
grant redress. But the wrong is to be accounted the act of the guilty 
servant, not of the prince. No man is under .compulsion to obey th# 
King in aught contrary to law* 

Ma^U common caiiae betvfeen your Orace and Aim, &c.] With 
What skill of eloquence, Junius contrives to degrade the peer and 
tniiiister, by representing him, with forcible logic, on a level witli 
ibe ebnoadous chairman I 



yodt had been contented to assist him indirectly^ with^ 
out a notorious denial of justice, or openly insulting 
the senseof the nation, you might have satisfied every 
duty of political friendship, without committing Hit 
honour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputa-^ 
tion of his govemmenti But when this unhappy man 
had been solemnly tried, convicted, and condemned; 
—when it appeared tlut he had been frequently em* 
ployed in the same services, and that no excuse for 
hii^i could be drawn either from the innocence of his 
former life, or the simplicity of his character; was it 
not hazarding too much, to interpose the strength of 
the prerogative between this felon and the justice of his 
country*? YoCi ought to have known, that an example 



To interfto9e the strength of the firerogative between this felon 
Uhd the/u9tice of his country y &c.] Here we have an admirable 
instance of true energy of expression, and of the best mode of recon- 
dling the ornaments of rhetoric with pointed force of reasoning. 

• Whitehall^ March 11, 1769. His Majesty has been graciously 
)deaaed to extend his royal mercy to Eldward M'Quirk, found guilty 
of the murder of George Clarke, as appears by his royal warrant XA 
the tenor following. 

GEORGE R. 
Whereas a dodn had arisen in Our Royal breast, concerning thtt 
evidence of the death of George Clarke, from the repi;esentation8 oi 
William Bromfie]d,Esq. surgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary ; 
both of whom, as has been repi^esented to Us, attended the deceased 
before his death, and expressed their opinions that he did not die of 
fhe blow he received at Brentford : And whereas it appears to Us, 
that neither of the said persons was produced as a witness upon the 
trial, though the said Solomon Starling had been examined before the 
Coroner ; and the only person called to prove that the death of the 
■aid George Clarke was occasioned by the said blow, was John Foot, 
<mrgcon, who ntvor saw the deceased liil afkcr his death; We 
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of this sort was never so necessary as at present; and 
certainly you ntiust have known, that the lot could 
not have fallen upon a more guilty object. What* 



tboaght fit thereupon to refer the said representations, together 
with the report of the Recorder of Our city of London, of the evi- 
dence given by Richard and William Beale, and the said John Foot, 
on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, other- 
wise called Edward M^Quirk, for the murder of the said Clarke, to 
the master, wardens, and the rest of the court of examiners of the 
Surgeons' Company, commanding them likewise to take such further 
examination of the said persons, so representing, and of said John 
Foot, as they might think necessary, together with the premises 
above mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, " Whetlier 
it did or did not appear to them, that the said George Clarke died in 
consequence of the blow he received in. the riot at Brentford, on the 
8th of December last. ' * And the said court of examiners of the Sur- 
geons' Company having thereupon reported to Us their opinion, 
** That it did not appoar to them that he did ; We have thought 
proper to extend Our royal mercy to him the said Edward Quirk* 
otherwise EUiward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M' Quirk, and to 
grant him Our free pardon for the Murder of the said George 
Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. Our will and pleasure 
therefore is, That he the said Edward Quirk, otherwise called 
Edward Kirk, otlierwise called Edward M* Quirk, be inserted, for 
the said Murder, in our first and next general pardon that shall 
come out for the poor convicts of Newgite, without any condition 
whatsoever; and that, in the meantime, you take bail for his appear- 
ance, in order to plead Our said pardon. And for so doing thb shall 
be your warrant. . 

Given at Our court at St. James's, the tenth day of March, 1769, 
• in the ninth year of Our reign. 

By his Majesty's command, 

ROCHFORD. 

To Our trusty and well-beloved James ^yve^ Esq. 
Recorder of Our city of London, the Sheriff of 
Our said city and county of Middlesex, and all 
others whom it may concern. 
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system of government is this?. YouVe peq^etually 
complaining. of the riotous disposition of the lower 
class of people; yet when the laws have given you • 
the means of making an example, in every sense 
unexceptionable, and by far the most likely to aAve 
the multitude, you pardon the offence, and are not 
ashamed to give the sanction of government to the 
riots you complain of, and even to future murders. 
You are partial, perhaps, to the military mode of 
execution ; and had rather see a score of these wretches 
butchered by the guards, then one of them suffer death 
by regular course of law. How does it happen, my 
Lord, that, in your hands, even the mei^cy of the pre- 
rogative is cruelty and oppression to the subject? 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary, that 
you thought it necessary to give some reasons for it 
to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 

You are fiartial^ perhafi8^ to the military niode of execution^ &c.] 
The people of London were, at this time, very generally persuaded, 
that government 'wished to find as many pretences as possible for 
employing the soldiers to keep the peace. A dangerous spirit of 
licence prevailed among the populace. The weavers of Spitaifields, 
the coal-heavers, the partizans of Wilkes and liberty, were for a 
while incessantly disturbing the peace of the city and the court, by 
mobbish tumults. Government interposed not, till the ordinary 
magistrates seemed unable or unwilling to preserve the public peace. 
It was demanded of those magistrates, to ask military assistance, 
whenever they should be insulted or trilkd with by mobs. Tlie 
ministers watched with vigilance over the police of the city. In 
several instances, at the first, the populace resisted the soldiers, till 
bloodshed ensued. The measures which were taken to suppress 
the riots in Spitaifields, proved hi^'.i'y o!iensive to Mr. Beckf^rd 
and m.my of the nugistratcj and iiiUabitaiits of the city. The tu- 
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1. You sscf that Messrs. Bromfield and Starling 
fBcre not examined at M^^irk^s trial. I will tell 
your Grace *why they were not. They must have 
been examined upon oath; and it was foreseen, that 
their evidence would either not benefit, or might be 
prejudicial to tlie prisoner. Otherwise, is it conceiv- 
^le that his council should neglect to call in such 
material evidence ? 

You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased until 
after his, death. A surgeon, my Lord, must know 
very little of his profession, if, upon examining i^ 
■wound or a contusion, he cannot determine whether 
it was mortal or not. — While the party is alive, a 
surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; whereas, 
by the death of the patient, he is enabled to consider 

muTts were siqypressed ; but the odium against government was in-i 
flamed. This is the train of events to which Junius here allades* 

IvM tell your Grace y why they were notj &c.] Junius is not 
rery successful in his attempt to refute the reasons upon which 
J^Quirkh^d been pardoned. It is not to be supposed, but that the 
evidence of the surgeons here named would be the same, whether 
given upon oath or otherwise. Various causes, beside that only one 
which Junius is willing to suppose, might have operated to prevent 
their examination at the trial. 

^ aurgeoity mij Lord^ &c.] The reasoning in this paragraph W 
•orry enough. When a person is ill of a wound, other causes, less 
visible, and not capable of being fixed, like it, may co-operate with 
the wound to occasion his death. The physician or surgeon, who 
examines the state of the dying man, while all these causes act 
together, may perceive that his approaching death is brought on, not 
by one, but all of them. He wlio afterwards inspects the dead body» 
can estimate only those among the causes of his d^tby of whichr 
tiiere are some fixed vestiges still to be seen. 
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both cause and eflFect in one view, and to speak with 
a certainty confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the establish- 
ment of a new tribunal. Your inquisitio post mortem j 
is unknown to the laws of England, and does honour to 
your invention. The only material objection to it is, 
that if Mr. Foot's evidence was insufficient, because 
he did not examine the wound till after the death of 
the party., much les^ can a negative opinion, given by 
gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. Clarke, 
either before or after his decease, authorize you to 
supersede the verdict of a Jury, and the sentence of 
the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask you, has it never occur- 
red to your Grace, while you were withdrawing this 
desperate wretch fi-om that justice which the laws had 
awarded, and which the whole people of England de- 
manded agiiinst him, that there is another man, who * 
is the favourite of his country, whose pardon would 
have been accepted with gratitude, whose pardon 



InquiHtio post mortem^ 8cc.] ITiese words have, in this place, 
Qo correct meaning. The absurdity which Junius meant to point 
out was, that of instituting a sort of second trial of a person who 
had already been regularly tried and condemned to death. The 
phrase here quoted, seems to have casually occurred to him. He 
thought, that he had hit upon a forcible and quaintly allusive exprea^ 
won, hastily used it, and blundered into nonsense in the use. 

JW>w, my Lordy lei me ask youy Sec] lliis paragraph is in the 
highest degree eloquent. The transition from JM^ Quirk to Wilkes, 
b smgularly beautiful and happy. 

VOL. I. 15 c 
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would have healed all our divisions ? Have you quite 
forgotten that this man was once your Grace's friend ? 
Or is it to murderers only that you will extend the 
mercy erf the crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, not. is \t 
necessary. The character of your private life, and 
uniform ienor of your public conduct, is an answer 
to them all. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IX. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON- 



THEfamt of Jwivs waa rum rising every day higher. Theprc* 
teding Letter y refieating the fiofiular firejiuUcesj and beatofotng on 
them new reason and dignity ^ drevf much of the public attention. 
TTie Dukt of Grafton^ as well as the Marqtds of Granby^ found a 
defender, Afierson of the name of Weston^ a retainer in some sudor' 
dijiate caftacity of the service ofgorvernrnent^fmbliahed^ without coju 
cealing his namcj a laboured defence of the fiardon to M^ Quirk. 
JuNitJS seems to have at first scorned to descend to a correspond* 
tnee with Weston himself. He^ therefore^ chose to give an answer 
to what that man had advanced^ in this second Letter to the Jhike 
qfGrafion. 

The introductory fuiragrafih of this Letter aims at once to confimnd 
the Duke J and ids advocate Weston^ by urging^ that the Duke had 
been luckless^ beyond example^ in every measure of his ministry ; 
and thaty therefore^ the usual Marplot endeavours^ and the wonted 
Hi fortune oftlie Duke himself must undoubtedly have been con^ 
cemed in producing the publication of Westoity which pretending 
to vindicate Ids principles andconducty had however all the effects 
of a severe satire against both. It derides the fdous asseverations 
of JVestony as contemptibly hypocritical^ employs somewliat of an 
indecent tone qfscorny in regard to religion m general; reminds 
the Duke of his alliance to the piety of Charles the Firsty as a 
matter of ignominy to him; andy with a language, in which indigo 
nation and eloquence almost begin to lose themselves in bombasty 
and in the burlcscjucy asserts that the ministry of the Duke of 
Grafton had reduced the nation into circumstances of as much 
distress as was occasioned by the misgovemment of Charles the 
Firsty and suggests t/iat the same remedy might yet again be tried 
wldch Charles had found sofataL 

The agcy the infrmitieSy the prolix periodsy and the foolish ignorance 
of Westouy his dishonouring the ministry y by offering to defend 
them on principles different from their own, and the miserabU ina- 
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bility of the Dukcy 'ahone friends cotUd not vindicate without con^ 
tradicting him^form the burden of the Becond paragraph. 
The thirdy somewhat weakly y tells of the spirit with whichy in the 
cas^ of M Quirky the minister hady in defiance of the nation^ 
preferred hia fancied interest to his duty. 
lYte concluding paragraph resumes the favourite theme qf Mvm 
Wilkes. His morals were licentious; arid Junius seems here to 
insinuaiey that the Duke qf Grafion's were not purer than his. 
Even till latelyy the Duke had delighted to cultivate Wilkes*s 
friendship: and Junius urgesy that the minister y therefor e^ ab* 
horred neither the imputed sedition nor the blasphemy qfthe out-' 
law* Yety had the Duke abandoned the cause qf his former friend; 
and either would noty or could noty procure his pardon. A native 
treachefy of spirity a fixed hostility to those liberties for which 
Wilkes was a sufferer y a capricious inconstancy y or a servility qf 
compliance with the hatreds of the court y are of course hinted aty 
as tht only motives to which the Duke's violation qf his ancient 
friendship with Wilkes might be imputed. With these affirmations 
and inshiuationsy Junius here mingles apologies for the vices qf 
Wilkesy dark suspicions of insincerity in the conspicuous piety qf 
the courty hints that Wilkes had been used as tJie tool qf Grafton's 
ambitiony and menaces of danger in the attempt to make him its 
victim. 
It is easy to secy that this Letter y Uke the former y was written chiefly 
on account of Wilkes. The Duke of Grafton hady even lately f 
invited Mr. Wilkes from Franccy and encouraged him with the 
' hopes ofpardony prefermenty and emolument. But Wilkes's de-^ 
fnands were so highy and so fired was still the resentment qfthe 
court against himy that the Duke could not fulfil his promiscy nor 
gratify hia own wishes. Wilkes believed that he had the public on 
his sidcy and would not be made a dupe. He chose rather to en- 
counter the Duke's resentment y than to risk the loss of the public 
favour. That favour made him representative in parliament for 
the county of Middlesex. Ministry procured him to be again ex* 
pelledfrom the House of Commons. Again and again fie was rC' 
elected. Government had noty when this Letter was writteny taken 
the last steps against Wilkes in regard to the Middlesex election. 
Junius might perhaps hope, that his threats and invectives would 
deter the Duke of Grafton from the contest y and give the victory 
to the minion of the multitude. 
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KY LORD, 10. April, 1769. 

I HAVE so good an opinion of your Grace's 
discernment, that when the author of the vindication 
of your conduct assures us, that he writes from his 
own mere motion, without the least authority from 
your Grace, I should be ready enough to believe him, 
but for one fatal mark, which seems to be fixed upon 
every measure in which either your personal or your 
political character is concerned. — Your first attempt 
to support Sir William Proctor ended in the election 
of Mr. Wilkes; the second insured success to Mr. 
Glynn. The extraordinary step you took to make Sir 
James Lowther Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has 



But for one fatal mark, IffcJ] That mark, as Junius would in- 
■inuate, was peipetual misluck, the consequence of perpetual blun- 
dering. JVothing is more ridiculous, than blundering with the fire^ 
mimfition of ability,: nothing more unpopular, than ill-fortune. Tliis 
insinuation was, therefore, very skilfully addressed to destroy what- 
ever character the Duke of Grafton might enjoy, as a man whose 
abilities at least qualified him for tlie office of minister, and would 
iu the end conquer every difficulty. 

Sir William Beauchamp Proctor."] This gentleman was, in a 
former parliament, member for Middlesex. He was a Wliig, and 
had divided with the minority on some of the great questions which 
had arisen when Mr. Wilkes was first prosecuted to expulsion from 
the House of Commons. He was one of those who stood candidates 
for the representation of Middlesex, in opposition to Wilkes and 
Glynn, at the general election in 1768. M' Quirk was of the mob in 
his interest. He was disappointed in his hope of election. 

Sir James Lovjther, Lord Paramount qf Cumberland, k^c,"] The 
transaction to which allusion is here made, was highly dishonour- 
able, weak, and illegal. But the detail of its circumstances will be 
more seasonablv introduced hereafter. 
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ruined his interest in that county forever. The 
House List of Directors was cursed with the concur- 
rence of government ; and even the miserable* Ding- 
ley could not escape the misfortune of your Grace's 
protection. With this uniform experience before us, 
we arc authorized to suspect, that when a pretended 
vindication of your principles and conduct in reality 
contains the bitterest reflections upon both, it could 
not have been written ^vithout your immediate direc- 
tion, and assistance. The author, indeed, calls God 
to witness for him, with all the sincerity and in the 
very terms of an Irish evidence, t& the best of his knaw-^ 
ledge and belief. My Lord, you should not encou- 
rage these appeals to Heaven. The pious Prince, 
from whom you arc supposed to descend, made such 
frequent use of tliem in his public declarations, that 
at last the people also found it necessary to appeal to 
Heaven in their turn. Your administration has driven 
us into circumstances of equal distress; — beware, 
at least, how you remind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the 

• Tills unfortunate person had been persuaded by the Diike of 
Grafton to set up for Middlesex, his Grace being determined to seat 
him in the House of Commons, if he had but a single vote. It 
liappened, unluckily, that he could not prevail upon any one free- 
holder to put him in nomination* 

The miserable Dingiey,'] Dingley was a merchant, who offered 
himself a candidate in opposition to M-n Wilkes, at the second elec- 
tion, after Wilkes had been expelled out of the new parliament. 
But none would vote for Mr. Dingley ; and it was not without diffi- 
culty he could make his escape out of the hands of the mob. 
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fiaql once more in public life, in spite of his years 
and infirmities; and to shew us that, as yourself are 
a singular instance of youth without spirit, the man 
who defends you is a no less remarkable example of 
^ge without the benefits of experience. To follow 
such a writer minutely would, like his own periods, 
be a labour without end. The subject too, has been 
already discussed, and is sufficiently understood. I 
oannot help observing, however, that when the par- 
don of M^Quirk was the principal charge against 
yon, it would have been but a decent compliment to 
your Grace's understanding, to have defended you 
upon your own principles. What credit does a man 
deserve, who tells us plainly, that the facts set forth 
in the King's proclamation were not the true motives 
on which the pardon was granted; and that he wishes 
that those chirurgical reports, which first gave occa- 
sion to certain doubts in the royal breast, had not 
been laid before his Majesty ? You see, my Lord, 
that even your friends cannot defend your actions, 
withoul changing your principles; nor justify a deli- 
berate measure of government, without contradicting 
the main assertion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M'Quirk had reduced you to 
a dilemma, in which it was hardly possible for you 
to reconcile your political interest with your duty. 
You were obliged either to abandon an active use- 
ftil partisan, or to protect a felon from public justice. 
With your usual spirit, you preferred your interest 
to every other consideration ; and with your usual 
judgment, you founded your determination upon ihe 
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only motives which should not have been given to the 
public. 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, 
yet your advocate reproaches me with having devoted 
myself to the service of sedition. Your Grace can best 
inform us, for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities 
you first honoured him with your friendship, or how 
long it was before you discovered those bad ones in 
him, at which, it seems, your delicacy was offended. 
Remember, my Lord, that you continued your con- 
nexion with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been con- 
victed of those crimes which you have since taken 
pains to represent in the blackest colours of blasphe- 
my and treason. How unlucky is it, that the first 
instance you have given us of a scrupulous regard to 
decorum is united with the breach of a moral obliga- 
tion! For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to 
affirm, that, if I had been weak enough to form such a 
friendship, I would never have been base enough 
to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's character be 
what it may, this at least is certain, that, circum- 
stanced as he is with regard to the public, even his 
vices plead for him. The people of England have 
too much discernment to suffer your Grace to take 
advantage of tlie failings of a private character, to 
establish a precedent by ^vhich the public liberty is 
affected, and which you may hereafter, with equal 
ease and satisfection, employ to the ruin of the best 
men in the kingdom. — Content yourself, my Lord, 
with the many advantages which the unsullied puritjr 
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of your own character has g^ven you over your un- 
happy deserted friend. Avail yourself of all the un- 
forgiving piety of the court you live in, and bless God 
*^ that you are not as other men are ; extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican." In a 
heart void of feeling, the laws of honour and good 
faith may be violated with impunity, and there you 
may safely indulge your genius. But the laws of 
England shall not be violated, even by your holy zeal 
to oppress a sinner; and, though you have succeeded 
in making him a tool, you shall not make him the 
victim of your ambition. 

JUNIUS* 



Tour holy zeal to q/ifirea^ a nrmery 8cc] This is one of those oc- 
•asions, of too frequent recurrence, on which Junius discovers his 
acquaintance with the Bible, and his want of reverence for it. 
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LETTER X. 

TO MR. EDWARD WESTON. 



PVESTOJ^j it aeemsj thought Jit to refily to tht imputatianM of 
Junius in the preceding Letter ; and to deny^ that he had at' 
tempted to defend the ndrdatry \tpxm other prindple^ than their 
own, Junius, provoked by that refdy^ condescetided to addre99 
this short Letter of haughty exprobration to Weston himself. 

Its purport isy to pr^we the truth of the contested assertion in the 
foregoing Letter^ by the unanswerable evidence of a qttotation 
from Weston* s own pamphlet ; to. overwhelm Weston* s feelings^ by 
menaces and bitter abuse ; to kindle agai?ist him the public abhoT' 
rence^ by odious accusations. 

To so mean an adversary^ Junius would not deign to write a hmgy 
nor yet a very elaborate epistle. 



SIR, 21- Aprily 1769. 

1 SAID you were an old maii without the 
benefit of experience. It seems you are also a volun- 
teer with the stipend of twenty commissions; and, at 



Jin old man without the benefit of experienced] Tliese words arc, 
"with some slight variation, quoted from the preceding Letter, They 
arc, more remotely, a quotation from the famous speech of the late 
Lord Chatham, when Mr. Pitt and a young member of the House of 
Commons, in which he chastised the insolence of Horatio afterwards 
Lord Walpole, with a degree of severity and eloquence which that 
house had not often before witnessed. The speech, as we possess it, 
was, however, reported by Dr. Johnson: and it, very probably, 
came mended from his pen. 
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a period when all prospects arc at an end, you are still 
looking forward to rewards, which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the bounty of govern- 
ment than you are. 

Ton impudence^ 

Temeraire vieillard^ aura sa recompense. 

But I vnW not descend to an altercation, either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peevishness 
of your diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it 
is, has been so little read, that the public cannot 
know how far you have a right to give me die lye^ 
without the following citation of your own words. 

Page 6 — * 1. That he is persuaded that the mo- 
tives, which he (Mr. Weston) has alledged, must ap- 
pear fully sufficient, with or without the opinions of 
the surgeons. 

' 2. That those very motives must have been 
the foundation, 'on which the Earl of Rochford 
thought proper, &c. 

* 3. That he cannot but regret, that the Earl 
of Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
chirurgical reports before the King, in preference to 
all the other sufficient motives,' &c. 



— Ton imfiudence^ &c.] This quotation is from Corneille; and 
is skilfully enough introduced. 
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Let the public determine, whether this be defend- 
ing government on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I 
confess, not ill suited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cause you have un- 
dertaken. Every common dauber writes rascal and 
villain under his pictures, because the pictures them- 
selves have neither character nor resemblance. But 
the works of a master require no index. His features 
and colouring are taken from nature. The impres- 
sion they make is immediate and uniform; nor is it 
possible to mistake his characters, whether they re- 
present the treachery of a minister, or the abused 
simplicity of a Kin^. 

JUNIUS. 

Every common dauber writeiy Sec] The meaning of this obscure 
similitude, almost lengthened into allegory, seems to be, that the com- 
position of Weston's pamphlet was strikingly marked with all the bad 
qualities of his cl^aracter. But the figure is obscure. It has the sound 
of lofty eloquence, but makes no distmct and forcible impression on 
the mind. Junius seems, in this instance, to have suffered his 
eye, his ear, his haste, his disdain, to impose on his understanding 
and his taste* 

He, however, at least virtually allows, in this Letter, that Wes- 
ton's pamphlet might have been written without the privity of the 
Puke of Grafton. 
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LETTER XL 
TO mS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



jikS*. WUkesj diaap/iomted in hU kofies from the Duke of GrqftonU 
protection and frieruUhifi^ refused all comfiromiae vnth th&, ntmis' 
try. JVoidd he have refrained from urging on the attention of 
fiarUamentf and of the public^ the tale of his ivjuriea from miniate^ 
rial fieraecution ; perhafiSy he might not have been again expelled 
from the House of Commons^ and mig/it have avoided any renewal 
of the proceedings at /law, in the natne of the crcwny against him. 

Buty Wilkes^ s purpose would not have been thus answered. He had 
declared to Mr, Gibbon^ at an accidental meeting of conviviality^ 
same time before the North Briton began to be pvJbliahed^ that he 
intended to render /dmself conspicuous^ and to make his fortuncy 
amidst the political contentions •which were then arisifig, Co?!" 
spicuous he had indeed become : buty Ida fortune was not yet made. 
Had the miruaters gratified hia wiahea in regard to fortune^ he 
would perhapa have been gladly quiet. But^ lie was not fool 
enough to suffer himself to be robbed^ without sure compenaatiorif 
of the sole estate he now poasessed-~-Jiis noisy popularity. 77ie 
contest between him and government was, tliereforcj to be renewed i 
and he was proud to renew it, Mr was it unfortunate fir the 
laws and the constitution^ tfiat Wilkes's humour and interests 
moved him to aft this part, He^ certainly^ gave occasion fir the 
correction of some abuses whichy having been introducedf under, 
the pretence of necessity y during the long reign cft/ie Whigs y had 
insensibly acqtdred almost the full authority of lam. 

The Duke <f Graftony however averse from degrading the dignity 

of the crown by tins contesty yet could not 'avoid it. Lord Chat^ 

ham had abandoned Mm ; and it was exptctedy tliat the Duke Idm" 

self would shrink aivay from brfjre the storm. He stood his 

grotmd. He was eveti irrit:itcd to take a part agcdiist tfic man 
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who had been once hU friend^ not lesa bold than the surrender of 
. parliamentary privilege, and the use of k General Warrant,^ 
ivhich had been eniftJoyed agaimt WilkeB tinder the administration 
of George Ch^enukle. JuNius*s former Letters to the Dukcy had 
been without effect. Mr. Luttrell^ not deterred by the fate of 
Dingley^ vacated his seat in Parliament^ for the fiurfiose of offer' 
ing himself a candidate for the refiresentation of MiddlesesTj in 
ofifiosition to Wilkes^ after Wilkes* s new exclusion from the Home 
of Conunons. Government gave him all its sufi/iort ; those riots 
were restrained^ which had ajfrighted Dingley : yet only a fietty 
minority of two hundred and ninety-six, could be fiersuaded to 
give liim their voices at the election. The Slieriffn again returned 
Mr. IVilkes. He was not again exfielted ; nor was the election 
declared void ; but., Mr. Luttrell was found to heme been duly 
elcited; though it was at t/ie same time owned thaty in returning 
Mr. Wilkesy the sheriffs had done but their duty. 
J7m Letter wasy soon after iliat events addressed by Junius to the 
Duke of Grafton. It begins with contrasting that relaxation of 
the energy of Goverjimenr which hady in different instances^ dis- 
tinguislied the frst fiart of the Duke^s administration^ with that 
vigour and violence with which he now transgressed tlie bounds of 
law,, and trampled on the rights of the peofile. It endeavours to 
make him ridiculous^ by the imputation that he kefit a mistressy 
that lie deserted fur her arms Ids official duties^ and that her beauty 
had faded. 
It next exfilainsy how the influence of the crown ^vas augmented^ how 
the rights of the fieofile were trampled ufion^ how the constitution of 
fiariiament was destroy edy if not by the rejection of Mr. Hllkes^ at 
least by the arbitrary appoint ment of Mr. Luttrell to represent the 
Freeholders *of Middlesex. 
Ji then attempts ecjualhj to alarm the Duke^ to encourage the parti- 
Tans of IVilkcSy and to rouse the whole nation to take an eager part 
in the cause. 
4t the chie^ it contemptuously ^ and somewhat between threatening and 
irony y recommends to tlie Duke to recede from that system of illegal 
violence upon which his administration had lately proceededy and to 
return to tfie former dissoluteness of his private lifcy and the 
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firmer careU99 relaxation in fua exercise qf the power af the 
GovemfnerU* 
7^ Letter is a akilful and eloquent comfiodtion. lia fibject txu^ to 
alarm and confound the ndnuiter^ to rouae the indignation of the 
peofile^ and to often the batteries of argument against the decision 
of the House of Commons in favour ofLuttrell. 



MY XORD, 24* April, 1769, 

1 HE system you seemtohaveadopted, when 
Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of 
affairs, gave us no promise of that uncommon exer- 



Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of affairs. Sec*] 
Upon the dismission of the Rockingham administration, Lord 
Temple, partly, as it should seem, for want of penetration and 
comprehension of mind, partly from honesty, and in part from an 
ungenerous personal resentment, refused, as he had formerly done, 
to assist in the formation of any new ministr)', unless he might be 
assured, that the King would, on all occasions, adopt whatever 
principles of policy, he should chuse to dictate, and would employ 
those, and only those servants, whom he should please to recommend* 
Such terms, it would not have become the Sovereign to comply with* 
Lord Chatham had a mind incapable of dealing so ungenerously 
with his prince* He formed an administration to succeed the party 
of Lord Rockingham, in which a combination of men from all parties 
was attempted, to the exclusion of none but the unswerving adhe- 
rents of Rockingham and Temple. The Duke of Grafton had 
been Secretary of State fhder the Marquis of Rockingham. He 
abandoned that administration, when he saw that their fall was 
near* Attacliing; himself to Lord Chatham, lie obtained the appoint- 
ment of First Lord of the Treasury, while Chatham reserved for 
himself the place of Lord Privy Seal in tlic new ministry. Having 
acted with due respect towards his Sovereign, and with sufiicient 
liberality to those whom he brought into office with himself j Lord 
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lion of vigour, which has since illustibted your cha« 
racter, and distinguished your administration^ Far 
from discovering a spirit bold enough to invade the 
first rights of the people, and the first principles of 
the constitution, you were scrupulous of exercising 
even those powers witli which the executive branch of 
tlie legislature is legallj^ invested. We have not yet 
forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was suffered to ap- 
pear at large, nor how long he was at liberty to can- 
vass for the city and county, with all the terrors of 
an outlawry hanging over him. Our gracious 
Sovereign has not yet forgotten tlie extraordinary care 
you took of his dignity, and of the safety of his per- 
son, when, at a crisis which courtiers affected to call 
alarming, you left the metropolis exposed for two 
nights together, to every species of riot and disorder* 
The security of the royal residence from insult was 

Chatham seems to have expected, that he might enjoy, at last, aa 
authority almost supreme, without responsibility, and without toil. 
He was however disappointed, in regard both to his influence with 
the Sovereign, and to the respect and attachment of his fellow- 
ministers* He, first, languished in ministerial exertion ; and, then 
retired, under the pretext of ill-health. The Duke of Grafton was 
thus left principal minister. It was at this time, while he probably 
doubted what part to take, that there was a temporary relaxation 
of the energies of government : Mr. Wilkes, though an outlaw, 
was suffered to offer himself a candidate for the representation, first 
of the city of London, afterwards of Uie county of Middlesex ; and 
mobs were left to riot throughout the melfopolis, not without threat- 
ening the safety even of the palace itself. It is not wiUiout great 
skill, that Junius strives to make this minister contemptible and 
odious, by representing him as feeble and negligent in the exercise 
of power where energy was required, but furious and illegally 
Solent where steady moderation was alone wanted. 
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then sufficiently provided for in Mr. Conway's firm- 
ness, and Lord Wejrmouth's discretion; while the 



Mr. Conway's JimtnesBj Sec] Henry Seymour Conway, brother 
to the Earl of Hertford, served in the army with gpreat reputation, 
and rose almost to the highest military rank during the reign of 
George the Second. His talents, both as a speaker in parliament, 
and in the transaction of other political business, were also eminent. 
In the contentions which arose after the beginning of the present 
reign, he was, to the great indignation of his party, dismissed from 
his place as groom of the stole, and from his military employments, 
on account of his parliamentary conduct. It was in die year 1764, 
and because he voted in opposition to government upon the ques- 
tion of General Warrants, that he was thus dismissed* His cousin, 
Hoirace Walpole, addressed a weD-written paper to the public in 
his behalf, upon that occasion ; and the injury which Conway was 
supposed to have suffered, and the integrity that was believed to 
have drawn it upon him, added much new popularity to his charac- 
ter. In the changes of power, he was afterwards secretary of state. 
The Duke of Grafton, I think it was, refused to act with him ; and 
he was obliged to retire from office. During the American war, he 
was in opposition. He took afterwards a part in the military service 
of government, and rose to the rank of field-marshal. He was A 
man of wit and of taste in polite literature, as well as a soldier and 
j)olitician. The comedy of FaUe jififiearances^ classically trans- 
lated from the French, and adapted to the English stage, is a signal 
'proof at least of his taste. A long and cordial friendship between 
him and his cousin, Horace Walpole, the late Lord Orford, is finely 
commemorated in the publication of Walpole's Letters to him, 
which compose perhaps .the best part of the late splendid edition of 
that nobleman's works. He married the Countess Dowager of 
Aylesbury, one of the daughters of John Duke of Argyle. The 
honourable Mrs. Darner was the only daughter of that marriage, 
and the only surviving child of Gt.tieral Conway. Her genius for 
the Fine Arts, and the admirable works of statuary which she has 
executed, are universally known. General Conway's character 
and political conduct were remarkable, rather for gentleness, recti- 
tude, elegance, and moderation, tlian for bold decision and vigorous 
activity. 

VOL. I. G g 
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prime minister of Great Britain, in a rural retirement, 
and in the arms of faded beauty, had lost all memovy 
of his Sovereign, his country, and himself. In these 
instances you might have acted with vigour, for you 
would have had the sanction of the laws to support 
you. The friends of government might have de- 
fended you without slmme; and moderate men, who 
wish well to the peace and good order of society^ 
might have had a pretence for applauding your con- 
duct. But these, it seems, were not occasions worthy 
of your Grace's inteqjosition. You reserved the 
proofs of yoiu- intrepid spirit for trials of greater 
hazard and importance; and now, as if the most 



In the arms qf Jaded beauty ^ 8cc.] Unfortunate in a first marri- 
age, the Duke of Grafton now lived in celibacy, and kept a nis- 
tress, who had been, in the eyes of Junius, it seems, lovelier when 
she was younger. This was no heinous political crime. But, it was 
the avowed principle of the writer of these Letters, never to spare 
the man whose measures were to be condemned ; ever to mingle the 
abuse of private character with the vehement disapprobation of 
public conduct* When a minister or adversary of any sort was to 
be written downy Junius thought that no sort of opprobrium against 
him ought to be spared, that could contribute at all to this effect. 
While the morality of this principle is to be condemned, its policy 
is, however, in the present state of society, to be approved. An 
opposition that sincerely affects too much candour towards its ad- 
versaries, must ever be feeble and inefficient. But, the use of op- 
probria against a political opponent may be carried too Bar. if 
harsh epithets, or malicious hints, be i*epeated till they loose theif 
first lively effect on a hearer'it or reader's mind, the intended 
effect is then directly counteracted, and the abuse is not less inju- 
dicious than unjust. Junius, vehement in spirit, and proud of his 
talents for obloquy and invective, appeai*s to have occasionally nm 
into this error; and, perhaps, in no instance more strikingly than 
in too often twitting the Duke of Grafton witli Miss Parsons. 
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disgraceful relaxation of the executive authority had 
given you a claim of credit to indulge in excesses 
still more dangerous, you seem determined to com- 
pensate amply for your former negligence ; and to 
balance the non-execution of the laws with a breach 
of the constitution. From one extreme you suddenly 
start to the other, without leaving, between the weak- 
ness and the fury of the passions, one moment's * 
interval for the finnness of the understanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended into a faithful history of your 
Grace's administration, and perhaps, may be the em- 
ployment of a future hour. But the business of the 
present moment will not suffer me to look back to a 
series of events, which cease to be interesting or im- 
portant, because they are succeeded by a measure so 
jsingularly daring that it excites all our attention, and 
engrosses all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned 
with success. With this precedent before you, ^vith 
the principles on which it was established, and with 

JSetveen the weakness and the fury qf the passions y one moment^ a 
interval for thejirmness of the understanding:'] Here is an instance 
of antithesis, and of the accumulation of words for the sake of 
harmony, which resembles the labour of a rhetorician, much more 
Ihan the ordinary train of the eloquence of Junius. Nor is this the 
sole instance. There are several others in the same first paragraph 
of this Letter, The manner of composition throughout the para- 
graph, savours too much of the pomp and too apparent technical 
artifice of Johnson and of Gibbon. 

JVith the firinciples on which it wns established^ &c.] I shall not 
here anticipate the statement of t:ic arguments concerning tlic ac^ 
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a future House of Commons, perhaps less virtuous 
than the present, every county in England, under 
the auspices of the Treasury, may be represented as 
completely as the county of Middlesex. Posterity 
will be indebted to your Grace for not contenting 
yourself with a temporary expedient, but entailing 
upon them the immediate blessings of your admi- 
nistration. Boroughs were already too much at the 
mercy of government. Counties could neither be 
purchased nor intimidated. But their solemn de- 
termined election may be r^ected, and the man they 
detest may be appointed, by another choice, to re- 
present them in parliament. Yet it is admitted, 
that the sheriflFs obeyed the laws, and performed 
their duty*. The return they made must have been 
legal and valid, or undoubtedly they would have 
been censured for making it. With every good- 
natured allowance for your Grace's youth and in- 
experience, there are some things which you cannot 
but know. You cannot but know that the rigfit of 

ceptance of Mr. Luttrell by the House of Commons, as one of the 
representatives for Middlesex. Junius enters mor^ fully into 
them in some of the subsequent Letters : and, in examining these, 
we may take occasion to contrast, with the reasonings of Junius 
on this subject, those of Dr. Samuel Johnson. The whole train of 
explication that follows, to the end of this paragraph, is admirably 
clear and forcible ; and, therefore, a model of consummate elo- 
quence. The doctrine wliich it contains, expresses with singular 
precision the true principles of tlie constitution relative to the 
subject of which it speaks. 

* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed to punish the 
sheriffs, declared in the House of Commons that they, in retumiAg 
Wr. Wilkes, had done no more than their duty. 
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the fireeholders to adhere to their choice (even sup- 
posing it improperly exerted) was as clear and in- 
disputable as that of the House of Commons to ex- 
elude one of their own members : — ^nor is it pos- 
sible for yqu not to see the wide distance there is 
between the negative power of rejecting one man, 
and the positive power of appointing another. The 
right of expulsion, in the most fevourable sense, is no 
more than the custom of parliament. The right of * 
election is the very essence of the constitution. To 
violate that right, and much more to transfer it to any 
other set of men, is a step leading immediately to the 
dissolution of all government. So far forth as it 
operates, it constitutes a House of Commons which 
does not represent the people. A House of Commons 
so formed would involve a contradiction, and the 
grossest confusion of ideas; but tliere are some 
ministers, my Lord, whose views can only be answer- 
ed by reconciling absurdities, and making the same 
proposition, which is false and absurd in argument, 
true in fact. 

This measure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one consequence, favourable to the people, which I 
am persuaded you did not foresee*. While tlie 
contest lay between the ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his 
Situation and private character gave you advantages 
over him, which common candour, if not the memory 
of your former friendship, should have forbidden 
you to make use of. To religious men, you had 

• The reader is desired to mark this prophecy. 
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an opportunity of exaggerating the irregularities 
of his past life; — to moderate men, you held forth 
the pernicious consequences of &ction. Men who, 
witli this character, looked no farther than to the object 
before them, were not dissatisfied at seeing Mr* 
Wilkes excluded from parliament. You have now 
taken care to shift the question; or, rather, you have 
created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no more 
concerned than any other English gentleman. You 
have united tliis country against you on one grand 
constitutional point, on the decision of which our 
existence as a free people absolutely depends. You 
have asserted, not in words but in fact, that the repre- 
sentation in parliament does not depend upon the 
choice of the freeholders. If such a case can possibly 
happen once, it may happen frequently; it may happen 
always; — ^and if three hundred votes, by any mode 
of reasoning whatsoever, can prevail against twelve 
hundred, the same reasoning would equally have given 
Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or even Avithone. 
The consequences of this attack upon the constitution 
are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dullest 
apprehension. I trust you will find, tliat the people 
of England are neither deficient in spirit nor under- 
standing, though you have treated them as if tliey 
had neither sense to feel, nor spirit to resent. We 
have reason to tliunk God and our ancestors, that 
there never yet was a minister in this country, who 
could stand tlie issue of such a conflict ; and, widi every 
prejudice in favour of your intentions, I see no such 
abilities in your Grace, as should entide you to 
succeed in an enteri:)rize, in which the ablest and 
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basest of your predecessors have found their destruc- 
tion. You may continue to deceive your gracious 
master with false representations of the temper and 
condition of his subjects. You may command a 
venal vote, because it is the common -.established 
appendage of your office. But never hope, that die 
freeholdei^ will make a tame surrender of their rights, 
or that an English army will join with you in over- 
turning the liberties of their country. They know 
that their first duty, as citizens, is paramount to all 
subsequent engagements; nor will they prefer the 
discipline, nor even the honours of their profession, 
to those sacred original rights which belonged to 
them before they were soldiers, and which they claim 
and possess as the birth-right of Englishmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that 
easy, insipid system, which you first set out with. 
Take back your mistress* ; — ^the name of friend may 
be fetal to her, for it leads to treachery and persecu- 
tion. Indulge the people. Attend New Market. Mr. 
Luttrell may again vacate his seat; and Mr. Wilkes, 
if not persecuted, will soon be forgotton. To be weak 
and inactive, is safer than to be daring*and criminal; 
and wide is the distance between a riot of tiie populace, 

• The Duke, about this time, had separated himself from Ann 
Parsons ; but proposed to continue united with her, on some Plato- 
nic terms offiieadship, which she rejected with contempt. His 
baseness to this woman is beyond description or belief. 

And wide is the difitance belwvui a riot of the populace^ andacon^ 
tmlaion of the whole kingdom.'] In using these words, Junius wishes 
to insinuate, that the riots hid been the consequences of the 
Duke's negligent and feeble government, but that a general commo* 
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and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. You may 
live to make the experiment, but no honest man can 
wish you should survive it. 

JUNIUS. 



tion, or even rebellion, might be the effect of his maintaining Mr. 
Luttrell in parliament as representative for the county of Middle- 
sex. ' 
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LETTER XIL 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



TBEJturmer LetterBfrom Junius to the Duke ofGrafitm^whatever 
Mcctct pain they might have given hi* Grace^ had produced no 
alteration in hia public conduct* Mr, Luttrell still sat in the 
House qf Commons^ as one of t fie representatives for the county qf 
Middlesex : Mr. WUkes toas not freed from the effects of the pro- 
%ecution against him ; those vigorous measures were not relaxed^ 
which government had^ at leitgth^ resolutely adopted^ for the sup- 
pression (f the riots which had too loTig triumphed in the metro^ 
polls. Neither did it appear ^ that the Duke qf Grafton had either 
lost the confidence qfhis Sovereign, or himself wavered as to his 
intention qf remaining in office. He was even strengthened in 
power, by an alliance of marriage y which might seem to unite him 
with the family and the party qfthe Duke of Bedford. Tety the 
power of JuKxus over public opinion, was in the meantime asto- 
nishingiy increased: and he was already regarded as the mostfor^ 
midable of all the foes qf the ministry^ the ablest qf all the 
allies qf the opposition. He determinedj therefore, to try what 
ndght be done by one general Letter of Satire upon the whole con-- 
duct and character of the first mirdstery both in public and in pri- 
vate life. To command new admiration of his accusatory eloquence ; 
to render the Duke of Grafton, ifpossiblcy odious and contempt^ 
ible, in the judgment qf all parties ; to make him shrink inconfusion 
and terror from the responsibility of ministerial office ; or erven to 
exasperate the people till they should drag him from it with 
tunuUtuousfury ; were evidently the objects at which Junius, m 
this Letter, boldly aimed. 

This invective begins with an exordium, artfully framed to operate 
on the minds of more candid and forbearing readers, as an excuse 
for its malicious severity. The minister is represented^ as one 
whoy, what with audacity in vice, what from weakness qf under^ 
standing, scorned all tlhs decencies of appeuranccy and gloried in 
VOL. I. H h 
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the batest fiolitical turpitude. Why, theuj would Junius insmu^ 
ate J spare a man thu9 careleM of his own/ame^ thus lost to allsen^ 
nbility of reproach? 

Caprice^ still wavering among contrarieties^ yet never deviating 
into wisdom or virtucy is the Jirst and most eminent bad quality 
which Junius here attributes to the object of his abuse. He tKen 
artfully reminds the Duke of his spurious descent from the royal 
family (f the Stuarts; and sketchesy with the hand of a master-' 
artist y but with the outrageous injustice of the most violent of the 
WhigSy the characters qfthe virtuous and unfortunate Charles the 
Firsty and of his less honesty though more successful *on, Charles 
the Second. He touches on these charactersy only to attribute to 
the Duke of Graf on the combination qfthe worst qualities which 
factious malignity had imputed to them both. Theny tracing the 
history qfthe Duke*s political lifcy from his first entrance a* a 
conspicuous agent on the theatre of public affairsy to that present 
momenty he strives to display it as being everywhere made up only 
qf waywardness y folly y treachery y and dishonour. The recent 
alliance of the Duke with the family of Bedfordy is next maUg^ 
nantly represented i perhapSy with a view to alarm the Sovereign^ 
as one in which he Jiad sacrificed all considerations qf delicacy and 
honour to the hope of a new acquisition qf parliamentary interest^ 
and ofbeipg strengthened in office even to such a degree^ that he 
might bid d<fiance to his King. The measures which the Duke 
had proposedy or support edy in regard to the taxation ofAmerica^ 
firesent new scope for the continuance of this invective. That 
France was suffered to crush the liberties qfthe Corsicansj that 
Britain neglected to cultivate an ififluence with tfie 2'urks; that 
Sir John Moore had a pension; are so many other topics ofmini^* 
terial conducty in which the fierce satirist fiTuls still new matter 
for heightened accusation. The Duke of Grafton is then repre* 
sented to' have consummated those mischiefs to the Sovereign and 
the empircy which were begun i?t the ostensible ministry of the 
Earl of Bute. The conclusion of the Letter insults the obnoxious 
ministery by assvri?ig /«'m, in a tone of the highest literary arro^ 
ganccy that in this damning misrepresentation of his character 
would his memory be presrrvvd^ to meet the contenpt and abhor^ 
rence qfthe most distant posterity. * 

The boldness of this address y the art with which the intermixture of 
truth in it was made to lend new credibility tofalsehoody its wit^ 
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ft* elegancty it9 lofty vehemence^ the secret anecdotes which it 

itrought into light y and the able discernment of political exfiedicnciea 
which it exhibited J gave it an influence inconceivably great on tlie 
winds of those to whom it was addressed. The unlucky error of 
mimsiry^ in regard to the Mrth JBriton^ and its authoTy had ren- 
dered them very much at a loss how to act concerning future /loh- 
tical libels. Did they firosecute ? Juries would perhaps protect 
the libeller. Did they call in the immediate aid of Parliament ? 
Mven the House qf Commons was not at this time sufficiently 
respected by the people, ^oidd they have recourse to any of 
those bold measures^ which the suspicion qf Jacob it ism ^ and the 
fear of rebellion, had once suggested and justified ? It would be 
proclaimed^ that the liberties of the people were no more i and the 
nation might be fierhaps excited to armed resistance^ as lawftd in 
the extremity of danger to which it ndgkt be pretended that the 
const ittuion was now reduced. Thus embarrassed, the government 
acted with a degree of forbearance, in respect to such, political 
invectives, as those q/* Junius, which had scarce ever before been 

' exemplified in the English history, jffthey suffered others, from 
an unwillingness to enter into a doubtful contention for the sake 
of trifles which would not fail to perish by their own insignificance ; 
they were, by the Letters of Junius, absolutely overawed, and 
terrified into silence. He kne^v that he had little to fear, and that 
his safe boldness gave him wonderful authority with the public, 
above what moderation could have enjoyed. Had it not been for 
these circumstances, we should not now, perhaps, liave possessed 
this eloquent epistle. 

Political Letters in the J^ewspapers were at that time the more at* 
tentively read, because accounts qfthe proceedings in Parliamtni 
had not yet begun to be regularly published. 



MY LORD, 30. May, 1769, 

If the measures In which you have been 
most successful, had been supported by any tolera^ 
ble appearance of argument, I should have thought 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to examine 
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^'our conduct as a minister, and stating it fairly 
to the public. But when I see questions, of 
the highest national importance, carried as they 
have been,, and the first principles of the constitu- 
tion openly violated, without argument or decency, 
I confess, I give up the cause in despair. The 
meanest of your predecessors had abilities sufficient 
to give a colour to their measures. If they invaded 
the rights of the people, they did not dare to oflfer 
a direct insult to their understanding; and, informer 
times, the most venal parliaments made it a condi- 
tion, in their bargain with the minister, tliat he 
should furnish them with some plausible pretences 
for selling their country and themselves. You have 
had the mc;rit of introducing a more compendious 
system of government and logic. You neither ad- 
dress yourself to the passions, nor to the under- 
standing, but simply to the touch. You apply 
yourself immediately to the feelings of your fi-iends; 
who, contrarj'- to the forms of parliament, never 
enter heartily into a debate, until they have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to your Grace, or of benefit to tlie public, let 
me be permitted to consider your character and con- 

Tou a/i/iiy younelf immediately to the feeUngt of. your friends^ 
tec] This period exhibits, in the use of the -wov^^ feeling* and 
divided^ two pvos, of which one cannot approve, as consistent -with 
delicate correctness of composition ; but which nevertheless produce, 
«8 we here find thero, no unhappy efiect, and which mig^t well 
ecrve to excite tlie horserlaugh of the vulgar part of Jt;Nius*6 
r^a4ers. 
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-dttct merely as a subject of curious speculation. — 
There is something in both, which distinguishes you 
not only from all other ministers, but all other men. 
It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not that your 
indolence and your activity have been equally mis- 
applied; but that the first uniform principle, or if I 
may call it the genius of your life, should have car- 
ried you through every possible change and contradic- 
tion of conduct, without the momentary imputation 
or colour of a virtue ; and that the wildest spirit of 
inconsistency should never once have betrayed you 
into a wise or honourable action. This, I own, gives 
an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as to 
your disposition* Let us look back togetlier to a 
scene, in wliich a mind like yours will find nothing 
to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, how well you 
have supported the various relations in which you 
stood to your Sovereign, your country, your friends, 
and yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse 
to posterity, and to ourselves, for submitting to your 
administration. If not the abilities of a great minis- 
ter, if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a 
friend, shew us at least the firmness of a man. — For 
the sake of your mistress, the lover shall be spared. I 

The variou/t relations in which you atoodj Sec] Here is an incon- 
Ipnnty of metaphor, which must not escape remark* We cannot be, 
with propriety, said to auftport that in which we atandm 

For the sake of your miatreaa^ &c.] This is a theme upon which 
JUNIUS delights again and again to return* He is here artfully se- 
vere, while professing tenderness ; and contrives to insinuate, that 
the object of his satire was capable, in his intercourse with females 
of nothing but the ostentation of vice, and the grossest sensuality 
of love* 
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will not lead her into public, as you have done; n<M- , 
will I insult the memory of departed beauty- H€;r 
sex, M^hich alone made her amiable in your eyes, 
makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the imputed ancestors of some 
men, has made it possible for their descendants to 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degene-» 
rate. Those of your Grace, for instance, left no 
distressing examples of virtue, even to their legiti- 
mate posterity; and you may look back with plea- 
sure to an illustrious pedigree, in which heraldry has 
not left a single good quality upon record to insult 
or upbraid you. You have better proofs of your 
descent, my Lord, than the register of a n\arriage, 
or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strokes of character, by which 
a family may be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face. Charles the 
First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second 

Tou have better firoqfa oft/our descent^ Ttiy Lordj Sec] The first 
Duke of Grafton, was one of the natural sons of Charles the Se- 
cond. He abandoned King James for King William, at an early 
hour in the progress of the revolution. His decendants have, ever 
since, adhered to revolution-priticiples, and to the party of Whigs. 
The father of the present Duke, was distinguished for gallantry ancl 
elegance among the Nobles in the Court of George the Second. 

Charles the First lived and died a hyftocrite.l Charles the First 
had defects of character, and was driven into errors of conduct. Bat 
his virtues have scarce been too highly praised by those who lionour 
him as a martyr ; and his abilities were scarcely inferior to those 
of any contemporary European King, Had the History of England 
ever yet been written by any person who sufl&cieutly knew the facts, 
who was capable of viewing them with the eye of a philosopher, 
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was a hypoflritc of another sort, and should have 
died upon the same scaffold. At the distance of a 
oentury, we see the different characters happily re- 
vived, and blended in your Grace. Sullen and severe 
without religion, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles the Second, without being an amiable 
companion; and, for aught I know, may die as his 
&ther did, without the reputation of a martjT. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit, 
in those schools in which the English nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to Lord 

who had no partialities of party to corrupt his judgpnent ; it would, 
ere this time, have been universally known, as a sacred und^able 
tnith*-that the prepress of knowledge, of law, of industry, the 
continual accumulation of new property, and the growing power of 
public opinion, would, in spite of any tyrannical inclinations of the 
monarch, have established the liberties of Britain much sooner, and 
on a more solid basis, than by the civil war, the regicide, and the 
revolution ; if the errors and selfish vices, not the intelligent patri- 
otism, of the members of the Long Parliament, had not driven them 
into an armed opposition to the government of Charles the First ; 
and if no other force tlian that of law, and of moderate, though not 
feeble parliamentary opposition, had ever been employed by the 
people in any contest witli tlie king. How much more perfect had 
our government and legislature now been ; how much greater our 
national wealth ; how much more numerous our population ; how 
much purer our virtue, and more exalted our intelligence ; if no 
attempt had ever been made to improve our government by force 
and unjust irifiuence^ or by political information careless of the 
perfection of private intellii^cncc, industry, and virtue ! 

Charlett the Second was a /ly/iocrite of another aorty &c.] Junius 
seems to have conceived rightly of the character of Charles the 
Second* But, he shews too strong a propensity to associate the 
names of kings, with that of the scene of execution. 
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Chatham's protection*. From Newmadcet, Whitens, 
and the opposition, he gave you to the world with 
an air of popularity, which young men usually set 
out with, and seldom preserve : — grave and plausi- 
ble enough to be thought fit for business ; too young 
for treachery ; and, in short, a patriot of no unpro- 
mising expectations. Lord Chadiam was the earliest 
object of your political wonder and attachment ; yet 
you deserted him, upon the first hopes that ofiered 
of an equal share of power with Lord Rockingham. 

* To understand tiiese passages, the reader is referred to a noted 
pamphlet, called. The History of the Minority. 

Lord Chatham wcut the earliest object qf your' fiolitical wonder and 
attachment, &c] The successions of administration, since the death 
of George the Second, have been before named ; but they may be, 
here, somewhat more particularly mentioned. The Earl of Bute be- 
came the colleague of Mr. Pitt, as Secretary of State, and succeeded ' 
tlie Duke of Newcastle, as First Lord of the Treasury. When Lord 
Bute retired, Mr. GrenviUe, with LordEgremont and Lord UalifiuL^ 
became the ostensible ministers. The parties of the Duke of New- 
castle, and of Pitt and Lord Temple, were now both in opposition. 
Lord Egremont and the Earl of Granville died: and the Duke •£ 
Bedford and his friends were then introduced to the ministry. 
These ministers became disagreeable to their Sovereign ; and 
attempts were made by the Earl of Bute, by the Sovereign himself 
•by the Duke of Cumberland, to prevail with Mr. Pitt, Lord Tem- 
ple, and Lord Lyttleton, to form a new ministry, and to occupy its 
principal places. These attempts were unsuccessful, begausethe 
Sovereign would not deliver himself up into the hands of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Temple, so unconditionally as they required. Informed 
of tlie negociations of Bute, and thinking that their fiulure left their 
Prince at tlieir mercy, Bedford and his friends refused to remain in 
tlie administration, unless they should be permitted to dismiss from 
office those per&ons whom they su])posed to depend, not on them- 
selves, but on tlie Earl of Bute. Tluit permission was, by tlie Duke 
of Bedford, cxiortLd wltli iiidcccut harslmcss from the King. Suck 
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When the Duke of Cumberland's first negotiation 
£uled, and when the fevourite was pushed to the 
last extremity, you saved him, by joining with an 
administration in which Lord Chatham had refused 
to engage. Still, however, he was your fi-iend: and 

an bsult to majesty was not to be tamely borne. A new negotiation 
was attempted ; not with Mr. Pitt, but with the Whigs of the party 
of the kite Dake of Newcastle, who now owned the Marquis of 
Rockingham as their political leader. It was on this occasion that 
the Duke of Grafton came first into ministerial employment. He 
was persuaded to accept, under the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
office of Secretary of State; not as a deserter from Mr. Pitt, but 
because that administration wished to act in concert with Mr. Pitt, 
and because the mutual friends of both desired aud hoped to give it 
stability, by bringing about their entire union. But, the coalition 
could not be accomplished. The conduct of the Rockingham ad- 
ministration was guided, so fiEtr as their authority with the Sov6i*eign 
and the parliament would permit, by the purest wiiiggism, and the 
most genuine constitutional principles. But, all the Grenvilles 
were combined against them. The Court saw, that they meant to 
restore the ancient reign of the Whigs, and again to proscribe the 
Tories : tile people were dissatisfied, that they did not reverse all 
the unpopular acts of the ministry of Bute and GrenviUe ; a change 
which their stipulations with the Court did not authorize ; they had 
promised protection and compensation to Wilkes, which they could 
not now bestow. Disapproving their principles, or foreboding their 
fall, the Duke of Grafton resigned his office, and forsook the stan- 
dard of Rockingham. In the administration soon after formed by 
Lord Chatham, he was, under that great man's patronage, appoint- 
ed First Lord of the Treasury. When Lord Chatham withdrew 
in disgust, the Dakc became the principal mhiister. His new con- 
nexions with the Duke of Bedford might seem, for a moment, to 
present a resemblance of the ancient power of the Pelhams. As a 
deserter from the Whig banners, he was abhorred, at this time, by 
the Whigs, even more, perhaps, than the most obnoxious of the 
Tories. Yet, in this progress of his earlier political life, ther* 
appeal's no singular turpitude, save what is created by the bold mis- 
representations and the magic eloquence of J u n i u s . 
TOL. I. 1 i 
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you are yet to explain to the worid, why you con- 
sented to act without him; or why, after uniting 
with Lord Rockingham, you deserted and betrayed 
him. You complained, that no measures were taken 
ta satisfy your patron; and that your friend Mr. 
Wilkes, who had suffered so much for the party, 
had been abandoned to his fete. They have since 
contributed, not a little, to your present plenitude 
of power : yet, I think, Lord Chatham has less rea« 
son than ever to be satisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, 
it is, perhaps, the greatest misfortune of his life, that 
you should have so many compensations to make in 
the doset for your former friendship with him. 
Your gracious master understands your character;, 
and makes you a persecutor, because you have been 
a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or you 
coukl never have been placed at the head of the Trea- 
sury. By deserting those principles, and by acting in 
direct contradiction to them, in which he found you 
were secretly supported in the closet, you soon 
-forced him to leave yon to yourself, and to withdraw 
his name from an administration which had been 
formed on the crecKt of it. You had then a pros- 
pect of friendship^ better suited to your genius, and 
•taore likely to fix your disposition. Marriage is the 
point on which every rake is stationary at last ; and 
tnily, my Lord, you may well be weary of the cir- 
cuit you have taken, for you have now feirly travelled 
through every sign in the political zodiac, from the 
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Scorpion, in which you stung Lord Chatliam, to the 
hopes of a Virgin* in the house of Bloomsbury* 
One would think tliat you had had sufficient experi* 
ence of the frailty of nuptial engagements, or at least 
that such a friendship as the Duke of Bedford's might 
have been secured to you by the auspicious mar- 
riage of your late Duchess withf his nephew.. But 
ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too close : 
and it may possibly be a part of the Duke of Bed- 
ford's ambition, after making her an honest woman, 
to work a miracle of the same sort upon your Grace. 
Tliis worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue. Tliere 
has been a large consumption of it in his own family; 
and, in the way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought 
and sold more tlian half the representative integrity 
of the nation. 

In a political view, thi s union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is a perishable commodity. 
You have now a strength sufficient to command the 
closet; and, if it be necessaiy to betray one friend- 
ship more, you may set even Lord Bute at defiance, 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie may possibly remember 

• His Grace had lately married Miss Wrottesley, niece of the 
Goad Gerirudcy Duchess qf Bedford. 

t Miss Laddel, after her divorce from the Duke, married Lord 
Upper Ossory. 

Miy set even Lord Bute at defiance. ] What art and malignity ^ 
To impute to the Duke the unpopular friendship of Bute, and to re- 
present him as ready to betray it ! 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie^ &c.] The brother of the Earl bf But© 
had been appointed Lord Privy Seal for Scotland. The Duke of 
Bedford, fa^ concert with Mir. Grcnville, had Qompelled tfrc kin^ to. 
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what use the Duke of Bedford usually makes of his 
power; and our gracious Sovereign, I doubt not, re-, 
joices at tliis first appearance of union among his ser- 
vants. His late Majesty, under the happy infiucRce 
of a family connexion between his ministers, was 
relieved [from the ceres of government. A more 
active prince may perhaps observe, with suspicion, 
by wliat degrees an artful servant grows upon his 

give that office to Lord Frederick Caippbell. They were dismiss- 
ed ; and Mr. Stewart Mackenzie was replaced* 

Our gracious Sovereign^ I dmibt not^ rejoices^ ficc] In the attempt 
to break the strength of the Whig Aristocracy, and to introduce 
Whigs and Tories indifferently into the service of Government, it 
was not the smallest difficulty with which the Sovereign and his con- 
fidential counsellors had to strive, that the interests of the members 
of administration being ever at variance, and their prejudices and 
friends being mutually hostile, they could never be persuaded to act 
with that harmony of intentions which was wanted to give due con- 
astency and vigour to the measures of their government. Hence, 
more perhaps than from any one other cause, that arrogance of the 
Citizens of London, which presumed to set not only the Executive 
Power but almost the whole Legislature at defiance. In the words 
which have suggested this note, Junius hints at the discordancy 
which had so constantly pre^ ailed, and at the dangerous union in 
which that discordtmcy m'ght now perhaps be extinguished. 

HU late Majesty^ Etc.] The Walpoles and the Townshends, in 
the first part of the reign of George the Second, so surrounded him, 
as almost exclusively to engross the authority of his government. 
After they were driven from the administration, he fell into the 
hands* of the Pelhams. The two brothers were coi*dially united 
between themselves ; and their vast parliamentary interest enabled 
them to give the law to the King. Junius would insinuate, that 
as much was to be dreaded from the family alliance between the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford. 

ji more active Prince may fierhajii observe^ &c,] These sugges- 
tions, to tlic end of the paragi'aph, evince an exact knowledge of 
the principles of human nature, and no undistinguishir^ucc^uaintuncc 
with tlie priicticc cf minii^tcrs aiid cf ccurts. 
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master, from the first unlimited professions of duty and 
attachment) to the painful representation of the neces- 
sity of royal service; and soon, in regular progression, 
to the humble insolence of dictating in all the obsequi- 
ous forms of peremptory submission. The interval 
is carefully employed in forming connexions, cre- 
ating interests, collecting a part}% and laying the 
foimdation of double marriages ; until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature prosti- 
tuted to his service, and insignificant enough to be 
always dependent upon his pleasure, finds him at last 
too strong to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but 
the counter-part of your private histor}'^; — ^the same 
inconsistency, the same contradictions. In America 
we trace you, fi-om the first opposition to the Stamp 
Act, on principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's sur- 



Double Marriages.} The double marriages, to which Juvius 
vith wanton brutality of satire here alludes, were the marriages of 
the Duke of Grafton with the niece of the Duc5hess of Bedford, and 
of the lady whom he had divorced for infidelity to his bed, with her 
paramour, the nephew of the Duke. 

TTie Siamfi Act J] The American colonies had been settled under 
charters from the kings of England, grsinted in circumstances, and 
«t tiroes, when the monarch no longer possessed any constitutional 
right to exempt them from the jurisdiction of parliament. Where 
their charters did not assume the appearance of conveying such an 
exemption, it could, on no plausible pretence, be claimed. Even if 
any charter did attempt to establish an English colony, not subject 
to that sovereignty of lingland, which was legitimately composed of 
the King, the Lord^, the Commons, and the fundamental laws of the 
Con-jtitution ; such a charter, however for.ii?Jly granted, and how 
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render of the right; then forward to Lord Rocking- 
ham's surrender of the &ct; then back again to Lord 



ever sanctioned, was from the very first necessarily void. For a 
while, these colonies, distant and poor, did not engage the notice «f 
the English legislature, as subjects of taxation* As furnishing taw 
materials for some of the useful arts ; as opening a new market for 
British manufactui*es, and a new channel for British navigation ; as 
a place of exile or refuge for the outcasts from Society at home ; as 
affording the hopes of a vast* future extension of wealthy and popu-r 
lous empire; America was valued and preserved: but, except. 
upon extraordinary emergencies, it obtained, comparatively, little of 
the legislative attention of Britain* Its legislation was abandoned, 
in a great measure, to the provincial assemblies, acting under the 
presidency of governors, and upon the basis of their respective char- 
ters* If the different colonies could supply a revenue sufficient for 
tlie expenditure of their internal governments ; there was nothing;^ 
more expected from them in the way of direct pecuniary contribu- 
tion* Duties levied at custom-houses in Britain, on exports to Ame- 
rica, and on imports from it, were long the only revenue which Bri- 
tain sought to derive, for public uses, from its colonies* In the mean-, 
time America, filled with population and wealth from the mother 
country, protected by its arms, enlightened and adorned by its 
knowledge and arts, arose to an importance in which it seemed to 
deserve every attention for its improvement, and every care for its 
defence* The French, masters of Canada, strove to check, ere it 
should be too late, the rising greatness of the American colonies of 
Britain. They encroached upon the British limits, and endeavour- 
ed to occupy posts, in the possession of which, they might gradually 
ac(iuire power to dispossess or subjugate the British colonies at their 
pleasure. A persuasion of the infinite value of their American pos- 
sessions, and a natural jealousy of the power and military ambition 
of the French, roused the British nation to arms* In a series of war- 
like contentions, prolonged, with some uncertain interruptions, for 
about tlie space of twenty years, Britain at length finally triumphed^ 
and compelled the French to abandon North America* The nation 
were now fully aware of all the importance of the British empire fs\ 
America ; by the expenditure of revenue, the hazards, the toils, an4 
the profusion of Wood, which its defence had co«t them. ThQ poor 
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Rockingham^3 declaration of the right; then forward 
to taxation with Mr. Townshend; and in the last 

inrere eager to emig^rate to it: merchants contended who should fotm 
the most extensive commercial connexions with America: the crown 
looked naturally to these Colonies, now so important, for an increase 
«f its own'distinct authority both at home and abroad: those who 
were jealous for the general supremacy of the British legislature^ 
thought it high time to establish this over the colonies, beyond the 
possibility of future dispute : there were others who thought, that 
America was drawing away to it, the wealth and population of Bri- 
tain, to a degree tliat might prove fatal to the mother country ; and 
that this exhaustion could not be too speedily checked : it was gene.* 
rally agreed, among all parties, that the colonies ought to bear a rea- 
sonable proportion of those burdens of pecuniary contribution, 
which their protection had unavoidably brought upon the mother 
country. Amid this diversity of views, it was proposed, during the 
administration of Mr. George Grenville, to establish, by a decisive 
act, the authority of the legislature over America, to draw from it 
a necessary addition to the public revenues of Britain, and to bring 
h into a state of obedience and dependency, in wliich the appoint- 
ments of its government might serve to increase and support the in- 
fluence of the crown. The famous Stamfi Act was enacted. The 
duty which it gave could not be levied ; the Americans were rush- 
*ing into rebellion : the Whigs in opposition to the government eager- 
ly availed themselves of a matter of so much importance ; and, to 
give force to their own interested opposition, undertook tlie defence 
of the Americans. In spite, however, of all that they did, obedience 
to the Stamfi Act might, perhaps, have been enforced, had it not 
been otherwise necessary to call the Rockingham Whigs into admi- 
nistration. The ministry which they composed and supported, re- 
pealed the Stamp Act ; but, perhaps, more from respect to the 
wishes of others, than upon certain principles of their own, assert- 
ed the right of Britain to exact such taxes from its colonies. Mr. 
Pitt, with bolder whiggism, and perhaps, to gratify his friends of 
American connexion in London, if not on pui*pose to kindle up a 
flame that none but himself should be able to extinguish, denied that 
the legislature of Britain was supreme over America. But the 
Tories, the friends andpartizans of Grenville, and almost all the old 
English landholders who were not entangled in the toils of Whig 
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instance, from the gentle Conway's undetermined 
discretion, to blood and compulsion with the Duke of 
Bedford : yet, if we may believe the simplicity of 
Lord North's eloquence, at the opening of next ses- 
sions you are once more to be the patron of America. 
Is this the wisdom of a great minister? or is it the 
ominous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opi- 
nion of your ov.Ti my Lord? or wx^ it the gratification 
of betraying every party with which you have been 
united, and of deserting every political principle ia 
which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their ej'^s without regret 
from this admirable system of provincial government. 

connexion, were earnest both to maintain the right, and not to leave 
it longer unexerted and unenjoyed. The eloquent, but inconstant 
Charles Townsheud, became one of the boldest advocates for the 
immediate taxation of the Americans. The trial was to be renew- 
ed, as soon as government could acquire sufficient vigour to pursue 
it with the hope of success. In the meantime, men's opinions were 
extremely uncertain upon the subject : and the question was argued 
with a keenness and a subtlety that might well make the most in- 
genuous minds to waver in their determination. Many circumstan- 
ces seemed to point it out as more suitable, that the Americans 
should be free. But, under the constitutional laws of Englatid, it 
was not less certain, that the colonies were justly subject to the su- 
premacy of the British legislature. If, in these circumstances, the 
Duke of Grafton varied in his opinions concerning American subjec- 
tion or dependency ; this variation is not, of itself, to be fairly im- 
puted eitlier to weakness or dishonesty. Yet, it was natural, that 
such an adversary as Junius should take advantage of it against him* 
Is this the wisdom^ &c.] Nothing can be more forcibly eloquent, 
or imply a deeper discernment into the weaknesses of human cha- 
racter, than tills and tlie following interrogations^ to the end of the 
paragraph. 
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They xvill find gratification enough in the survey of 
your domestic and foreign policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord ShelbumCj tlie British 
court had interposed with dignity and firnuiess, yoU 

Dieowning Lord ^helbutne^ &c.] Lord Shelbctrne, now Marquis 
of Lansdown, is the dfescendant of the famous Sir William Petty. 
Petty, after receiving a regular education, entered into the medical 
profession ; went to Ireland as a physician to the army ; added to 
that, the proiit of acting as a surveyor, in the new distribution of 
the forfeited lands ; lived with a frugality which enabled hirh to 
Bave much from his emoluments ; made large purchases in lahd at 
a low price ; gained money by marriage ; and left to his children a 
▼cry large fortune, which his descendants have hot yet dissipated* 
He was one of the most active members of the Royal Society in the 
end of the last cevtury. He was a man of very diligent and accu- 
rate inquiry : and science and his country are very highly indebted 
to him. Few noble families in Britain, or any other country, can 
boast a founder so truly illustrious. His ptesent representative hiis 
not degenerated from his worth. His first introduction into politi- 
cal life, was under the auspices of Lord Chatham. He stuclied sci- 
ence with Priestley. He affected to associate with Goldsmitli, and 
the wits of that day ; but could not \vin their fondness or respect. 
During the American war, he was a leader of tJie opposition. lie. 
is honoured as the able negotiator of the peace in whicli that wiir 
was terminated. At the death of Lord Rockingham, he wished to 
become tlie sole leader of the Wliigs. The coalition overthrew his 
power. He has since been in a long opposition to govenimcnt. His 
talents arc universally respected ; but lie is reported, among politic 
cians> to t>e not one of the least artful of mankind. On all great 
occasions, he attends in parliament ; and his speeches are invaria- 
bly distinguished by cogency of argument, and by a display of 
profound and extensive political knowledge. His eldest son, Lord 
Wycombe, is praised as a young nobleman who, in the course of his 
travels, distinguished himself by uncommon zeal, perseverance, and 
intrepidity, in the pursuit of useful knowledge. His second son, Lord 
Henry Petty, is said to discover, even in early youth, a splendor of 
talents, and a generous ardour of mind, which may one day rais<> 
)iin^ to the highest eminence in the polilical service of bis country, 
VOL. I, Kk 
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know, my Lord, that Corsica would never have been 
invaded. The French saw the weakness of a dis- 



Cortica would nrtfer have been iiwadedJ] The fate of Corsica 
has been remarkable. At the earliest period at which it was distin- 
guished, as of any importance in the history of modem Europe, it 
was subject to the sovereignty of the Genoese, then a commerdiai 
and maritime people of great comparative wealth and power. Re- 
publics have been, generally, more tyrannical than monarchs, in 
their sway over dependent provinces. Under the dominion of the 
Genoese, the native Corsicans endured the most insolent and %flBic- 
Uve oppression. They were provoked to many particular acts of 
atrocious retaliation upon their oppressors, and even broke out, at 
several successive periods, into general revolt. At length, towards 
the middle of the present century, their resistance became too ob- 
stinate to be effectually overpowered by the declining strength of 
Genoa. But, as they were poor, rude, and in the act of emancipat- 
ing themselves froni an irapotently imperious dominion, they de- 
generated, in the struggle for liberty, almost into a race of naked 
savages. None of the other states or Kings of Europe interposod, 
to aid and protect them : but a German adventurer, of the name of 
Nieuhoff, by giving them mysterious hopes of mighty foreign assis- 
tance, and by «acrificing his fortune and credit to their support, 
persuaded them to chuse him for their king. He could not fulfil his 
promises : tlie Genoese once more, to a certain degree, prevailed : 
and the most eminent among the patriot Corsicans were driven 
into exile, llie revolt was again renewed and extended. A young 
hero, the illustrious Paoli, led his fellow-countr>^men on to victory 
over the forces of Genoa, and endeavoured to bring them to obey the 
necessary restraints of civil order. All Europe beheld with admi- 
ration, the unconquered efforts of those brave islanders ; and it was 
supposed, that Britain would surely assume the patronage of a spi- 
rit of freedom, so like her own. Rousseau was almost enticed to go 
and become the legislator of the Corsican Republic ; James Boswell, 
to visit General Paoli, in that enthusiasm which made him ever 
more assiduous to become known to great men, than to use tlie fit 
means for becoming truly great himself. But, while neither policy 
nor honour could engage the British government to protect the 
liberties of Corsica ; the Genoese transferred tlicir pretensions to its 
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tracted ministry, and were justified in treating you 
with contempt. They would probably have yielded 
in the first instance, rather than hazard a rupture with 
this country; but, being once engaged, they cannot 
retreat without dishonour. Common sense foresees 
consequences, which have escaped your Grace's pene- 
tration. Either we suffer the French to make an 
acquisition, the importance of which you have proba- 
bly no conception of; or we oppose them by an under- 
hand management, which only disgraces us in the eyes 
of* Europe, without answering any purpose of policy 
or prudence. From secret, indirect assistance, a 
transition to some more open decisive measures be- 
comes unavoidable; till at last we find ourselves prin- 
cipal in the war, and are obliged to hazard every thing 
for an object which might have originally been ob- 

loyereignty, by a barg^n, to the 'crown of France. What the 
Genoese could not efiect, was easily achieved by the French troops : 
the liberties of the Corsicans were subdued : and their isle was add- 
ed to the French dominions. Lord Shelburne had been educated in 
principles of whiggism, which disposed him to save Corsica from, 
the grasp of France : but the ministers with whom he acted, beheld 
its fall with indifference. General Paoli found, however, an honour- 
able asylum in Britain. The Corsicans had, amid their misfortunes, 
the happiness to experience, in the sway of France, a dominion 
much more civilizing, and less oppressive, than that of Genoa. Cor- 
sica was destined, afterwards, to share in the benefits and wos of 
the French revolution ; to become the conquest of Britain ; to b^ 
again wrested from her ; to send out an adventurer who should rise 
to be, at least for a time, the ruler of the French empire ; and to be 
again torn and wasted by intestine broils. 

The French saw the vfeakness of a distracted ministry^ &c.] 
This and the five following periods bespeak a piercing and compre- 
hensive political sagacity, such as even the greatest mlnistiers and 
statesmen are but very rarely endowed with. 
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tained without expen&e or danger. I am not versed 
in the politics of the north; but this I believe is cer- 
tain, tliat lialf the money you have distributed to carry 
the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your secretary's 
share in the last subscription, would have kept the 
Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my Lord? 
or did the coy resistance you have constantly met with 
in the British senate, make you despair of corrupting 
the Divan ? Your friends indeed have the first claim 
Upon your bounty ; but if five hundred pounds a year 
can be spared in a pension to Sir John Moore, it 
would not have disgraced you to have allowed some- 
thing to the secret service of the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of afiairs 
at home demanded and engrossed the whole of your 
attention. Here, I confess, you have been active. 
An amiable, accomplished prince, ^cends the throne 
under the happiest of all auspices, the acclamations 
and united affections of his subjects. The first 
measures of his reign, and even the odium of a 
&vourite, were not able to shake their attachment. 
Tour services, my Lord, have been more successful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, we have 
seen the natural effects of a system of government at 

Would have kept the Turks at your devotion^ &c] The influence 
of France was, at this time, greater than that of Britain, at the court 
of Constantinople. In the war between the Turks and the Rus- 
sians, French oiRcers were sent to discipline the Turks to the use 
of a 8>'stem of tactics and an artillery, greatly superior to their own : 
and the Russians were, at the same time, enabled to equip formida- 
ble fleets, only by the instructions and the assistance of naval offi-^ 
oers from Britain* 
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cmce both odious and conteiQptible. We have seen 
the laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, sometimes 
violently stretched beyond their tone. We have 
seen the person of the Sovereign insulted; and in 
profoimd peace, and with an undisputed title, the 
fidelity of his subjects brought by his own servants 
into public question*. Without abilities, resolution, 
or interest, you have done more than Lord Bute could 
accomplish with all Scotland at his heels. 

Your Grace, littfe anxious perhaps either for pre- 
sent or future reputation, will not desire to be handed 
down in these colours to posterity. You have reason 
to flatter yourself, that the memory of your adminis- 
tration will survive even the forms of a constitution 
which our ancestors vainly hoped would be immor- 
tal ; and as for your personal character, I will not, 
for the honour of human nature, suppose that you can 
wish to have it remembered. The condition of the 
present times is desperate indeed ; but there is a debt 
due to those who come after tis, and it is the his- 
torian's office to punish) though he cannot correct. I 

• The wise Duke, about this time, exerted all the influence of 
government to procure addresses to satisfy- the King of the fidelity 
of his subjects. They came in very thick from Scotland; but, 
after the appearance of this Letter, we heard no more of them. 

Without abilities f &c.] There is, in this sentence, a degree of 
obscurity. It means, tliat the Duke of Grafton had made his So- 
vereign more odious than even Lord Bute and the Scots. It uses a 
language, as if it were wonderful that so mean a man should do so 
much. But there is an affected quaintness in the expression. For 
Junius would insinuate that, in truth, the Duke must have been 
weak as well as wicked , otherwise he could not liave served his 
j»overeign so unliappiiy* 
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do'not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter ; and as your conduct 
comprehends every thing that a wise or honest minis- 
ter should avoid, I mean to make you a negative 
instruction to your successors forever. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



Thefiuhlic had read the fireceding Letter with all that eager curio- 
sity and satisfaction^ which the combination of reason^ wit^ and eh' 
guenccy with malignity and scandalj never Jails to command. 

Tike friends of the minister were irritated and confounded : hiseoU 
leagues were alarmed: his enemies were delighted. Attempts 
were made^ in various modes of address to the fiublicy to vilify the 
character of Junius's stile and eloquence ; to refute his argu^ 
ments ; to evince that Ins assertions of fact were maliciously false. 
His ability nowhere afifiears to greater advantage^ than in this 
Letter J in which his former charges against the Duke of Grafton 
wre vindicated and'refieated. It /», if possible^ adapted to its pur^ 
fiose even with more masterly firce and proftriety than the first 
which he addressed to ^r William Draper, 

He was not a Milton^ or a Salmasius^ to forget the 9itpport of his 
facts or arguments in a vain solicitude for tfie defence of his style. 
Scornfully overlooking whatever critical censure had been thrown 
out upon it; he^ with the true art of a logician and an orator^ con^ 
fines himself to the shortest y the plainest y the most business-likcy yet 
at the same time the most sentimental and forcible defence that 
could possibly be madcy of the assertions and the inferences qf his 
former Letter, 

Lang deductions and proofs could not suit his purfioae. He knew a 
happier method of confounding his opponcntSy and impressing uni» 
v)n'sal conviction. He is content to state his factsy singly y in suc^ 
cession^ in the defyii^ form of interrogationy and with a force of 
sentiment and a vivacity ofaddressy to which it is impossible not to 
yield. He was aivare tliat he should have tlie prejudices of a 
great fiart of his readers ready to support his arguments; and he 
was weU skilled to touch the master-keys by which all tliose preju- 
dices might be wakedy at onccy to brink activity. To give the 
greater weiglu and freedom to hid d^fcnccy he appears^ in Cliis Let- 
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ter^ not 09 Junius timaelf^ but as a Philo-Junius ; a different 
person who was convineed by the reasonings of the formerly and 
knew his facts ma to be false. 



SIR, 12. June, 1769. 

1 HE Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding 
it convenient to enter into a contest with Jux lus, 
are now reduced to the last melancholy resource 
of defeated argument, the flat general charge of scur- 
rility and falsehood. As for his style, I shall leave it 
to the critics. The truth of his facts is of more im- 
portance to the public. They are of such a nature, 
that I think a bare contradiction wilF have no weight 
with any man who judges for himself. Let us take 
them in the order in which they appear in his last letter* 

1. Have not the fiirst rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the constitution, been openly 
invaded, and the very name of an election made 
ridiculous, by the arbitrary appointment of Mr, 
Luttrell ? 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead 
his mistress into public, and even place her at the 
head of his table ; as if he had pulled down an ancient 
temple of Venus, and could bury all decency and 

M if he hadfiulled down an ancient temfite of Venus^ kc] There 
is wit, and yet incongruity, with too studied an effort to be witty, in 
the use of this figure. Miss Parsons was no longer in the first 
bloom of youtli, nor a woman of virtue ; and she is, therefore, not 
unhappily compared to an old temple, aud that an old temple of 
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shame under the ruins? — Is this the man who dares 
to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals ? 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive ances- 
tors as strongly marked in him, as if he had descended 
from them in a direct legitimate line ? The idea 
of his death is only prophetic ; and what is prophecy, 
but a narrative preceding the fact? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised 
him to the rank and post ^of a minister, and the first 
whom he abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, and 
betray him ? 

6. Was he not the bosom fi-iend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now piu^ues to destruction ? 

7- Did he not take his degrees witli credit at New- 
market, Wlute's and the opposition ? 

• 
Venas* The Duke's making her liis mistress, is compared to the 
palling down of the old temple. His seating her to preside at his 
table, is represented as similar to the burying of decency and shame 
ipder the temple's niins. It is in the last part of the figure, that tlie 
incongruity occurs. Even in the former part, the resemblance, 
thoi^h just, seems to have been found out witli straining labour, 
and docs not too easily meet the reader's intelligence. But Junius, 
tike the wits who wrote the metaphysical poetry of the last century, ' 
makes those daring efforts in tlie discovery of remote and hid- 
den resemblances, and in the use of metaphors, which, if often 
transcendently happy, cannot however but prove, now and tliei^ 
unsuccessful. 

VOL. I. lil 
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8, After deserting Lord Chatham's principles, 
and sacrificing his friendship, is he not now closely 
united with a set of men who, though they have 
occasionally joined with all parties, have, in every 
different situation, and at all times, been equally an^ 
constantly detested by this country ? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five himdred 
pounds a year ? — Tliis may probably be an acquittance 
of favours upon the turf; but is it possible for a minister 
to offer a grosser outrage to a nation, which has so 
very lately cleared away the beggary of the civil list at 
tlie expense of more tlian half a million ? 

10- Is there any one mode of thinking or acting, 
witli respect to America, which the Duke of Gra^n 
has not successively adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set upon 
this man, who has so little delicacy and feeling as to 
submit to the opprobrium of marrying a near relation 
of one who had debauched his wife ? — In. the name of 
decency, how are these amiable cousins to meet at 
their uncle's table ? — It will be a scene in Oedipus, 
without the distress. — Ts it ueaUh, or wit, or beauty, 
— or is tlic amorous youth in love ? 

It vfill be a acene in 0edi/iii9j 'OfUhout the diatreBB."] I should 
think that, except for the grossest and most \'ulgar minds among 
JuNius's readers, this frequent recurrence to the marriages, the 
divorce, and the mistresses of tlie Duke of Grafton, could not serve 
the writer's purpose. But it must be owned, tliat the allusion to 
the scenes of Oedipus, is wonderfully happy. 
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The rest is notorious. Tha|: Corsica has been 
sacrificed to the French; that, in some instances, the 
laws have been scandalously relaxed; and, in others, 
daringly vidtatcA; and that the Kirig's subjects have 
been called upon to assure him of their fidelity in spite 
of the measures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is 
not to be answered by general assertions, or general 
i^proaches. He may want eloquence to amuse and 
persuade; but„ speaking truth, he must always con- 
vince. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER- 



THE defenders qf the Duke o^ Grafton were not yet put to mlence» 
A Letter from one ofthern^ with the signature of Old Noll, Aad 
gained insertion in the same frnfier in which the JLetters ofJvTSivs 
a/ifieared. It attemfited^ with some share of new pknidbHityj to 
excuse what of the im/iuted errors oftheDukeU private or poStU 
cat life could not be denied; and to present arguments of greater 
weighty than any that had been hitherto offered^ in defence of the 
avowed-^ though obnoxious principles of his present admimstratiorL 
Junius probably suspected this Letter to be the producdon^ if not 
of the Duke himself at least of Mr, BradshaWj his secretary, J^C-, 
therefore^ thought proper to reply to ity at considerable lengthy 
chiefly by a renewed detail of his former Jacts and arguments, 

From the very signature of Old Noll, he takes occasion to begin his 
Letter with new opprBbria against the Duke of Grafton^ on 
account of his descent from the House of Stuart; and to insinuate^ 
in a manner well adafUed to prepossess the mind o^ the reader^ 
that the reasonings and pretences of his opponent were sfuchj as 
rather to confirm the infamy y than vindicate the reputation^ of the 
Duke. With a dexterity highly to be admired^ he contrives to 
associate with the abuse of the Duke himself that of the secretary^ 
whom he supposed the author qf the Letter of Old Noll. Old 
Noll had allegedy that two^thirds of the nation approrued the fate 
of the Middlesex election ; and that the lawyers of the highest 
authority had declared the exclusion of Wilkes^ and the substitU" 
tion of Luttrelly to be both acts constitutionally just, Junius 
appeals boldly to the gentlemen of England for the refutation tf 
the Jirst of these assertions : ' andy in answer to the second^ speaks 
contemptuously of the discemmf?2t a):d veracity ofla^vyers; hints 
mt moth/es of dishonesty in those vfho had given their ojiifiion in 
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JwoouT of the rcpmhated conduct of fiarliammt ; and detuea tJiat 

the Tnoai eminent had 09 yet decisively afioken, . 

The eaxanfde of the Eng&sh nobility had been mentioned^ in excuse of 

the Duke of GraftorCs immoroBties^ Junius skilfully maintains^ 

that a bad examfde^ however common^ could not be honourably imi' 

toted in an eminent station; and declares^ that it vas not so much 

tht Duke^s vice<f as his ostentatious effrontery in viccy that he 

wished to hold ufi to fmblic abhorrence and scotm. Even the second 

moTjiage of his Grace^ is here again reprobcUed by Jujsivsy as 

having been contracted in circumstances of the most inausfiicious 

indeScacy. The friends whom the Duke had deserted^ arcj by the 

sadristy contfuxred with tlmse to whom he was now attached: and it 

is insimiatedy that he had abandoned lumour and ability y that he 

ndght cling to turfiitude and weakness. He is, agcan^ indigjiantly 

represented^ as lavishing tJie fuiblic money^ to reUeve the deserved 

necessities of profligacy y not to supply the wa$its of indigent virtue^ 

In the close of this Lettery the writer argues thaty if the former 

political conduct of the Duke of Grafton had been wcaky uncertmny 

and indncerey nothing better could bCy with any strong probability y 

augured ofhiniyfor the time which iioasto come. This Letter has 

the signature of Philo-Junius : it was in answer to one that 

Junius wished to representy as if it were unworthy of his own 

particular notice. 



SIR, 22. Juncy 1769. 

The name of Old Noll is destined to be 
the ruin, of the house of Stuart, There is an ominous 
fetality in it, which even the spurious descendants of 
the family cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell had the 
merit of conducting Charles the First to the block. 
Your correspondent Old Noll appears to have the 
Same design upon the Duke of Grafton. His argu- 
•micnts consist better with the title he has assumed. 
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than with the principles he professes : for, thotigh he 
pretends to be an advocate for the Duke, he takes 
care to give us the best reason, why his patron should 
regularly follow the fate of his presumptive ancestor. — 
Through the whole course of the Duke of Grafton's 
life, I see a strange endeavour to unite contradictions 
which cannot be reconciled. He marries, to be 
divorced; he keeps a mistress, to remind him of 
conjugal endearments ; and he chooses such friends, 
as it is virtue in him to desert. If it were possible 
for the genius of that accomplished president, who 
pronounced sentence upon Charles the First, to be 
revived in some modern sycophant*, his Grace, I 
doubt not, would by sympathy discover him among 
the dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in 
those paths which naturally conduct a minister to the 
scaffold. 

The assertion, that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old 

The genius of that accom/ilishcd /iresident^ £cc.] Bradshaw was 
tlic pi'esident of the Court of Regicides which condemned to death 
Charles the First : and a Mr. Bradshaw was the Duke of Grafton's 
confidential secretarj'. He had been an under-clerk in the War- 
Office. By his talents and faithful assiduity, he reconimendcd him- 
self to promotion. He attained to high second-rate ofScial eminence 
under tlie Duke of Grafton. Elated by this success, he launched out 
into a style of living, ostentatious and expensive, above even what 
his emoluments would support. When the Duke retired from tlic 
Treasury, the rewardof Mr.Bradshaw's services was only a pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. It was altogether unequal to his 
wants and wishes. In disappointment and despair, he ended his 
life with a pistol. 

• It is hardl/ necessary to remind the reader of the name of 
JBradshaiv^ 
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Noll is too modest to call it an election) can neither 
be maintained nor confuted by argument. It is a 
point of fact, on wliioh every English gentleman will, 
determine for himself. As to lawyers, their profes- 
sion is supported by the indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong; and, I confess, I havfc not that opinion 
oftlieir knowledge and integrity, to think it neces- 
sary that they should decide for me upon a plain con- 
stitutional question. With respect to the appointment 
of Mr. Luttrell, the Chancellor has never yet given 
any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton is indeed 
an honest, a very honest man ; and the Attorney 
General is, ex-officio^ the guardian of liberty; to take 
care, I presume, that it shall never break out into a 
criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone is Solicitor to 



The ChanceUor^ Lord Camden was then ChanceDor. 

5/r Fletcher J\rorton.'] This great lawyer had been accustomed Xm 
act with the Whigs. But he had, a few months before the date of 
this letter, entered into strict official connexion with tlie ^\^llgs and 
Tories, who were imperfectly combined under the ministry of the 
Duke of Grafton. On the 19th of February 1769, he was appoint- 
ed Chief Justice in Eyre, with a salary of three thousand pounds : 
and on tlie 22d of March, immediately subsequent, he was nominat- 
ed a Privy Counsellor. It id with sly irony, that Junius hero 
speaks of his honesty. 

The Attorney General^] Mr. De Grey, afterwards Lord Wal* 
ttngham, was at this time Attorney GeneraU ^ 

Doctor Blackstone*'] Of no lawyer is the reputation purer, or 
more truly illustrious, tlian tliat of Sir Willam Blackstone. He had 
made a distinguished pi'oficiency in every classical and liberal study^ 
but especially in that of the Common Law of England, when 
he conceived, about the year 1753, tlie design of reading, at Oxford, 
a course of academical lecturesupon this interesting branch of juri- 
dical science. In this undertaking, he was greatly encouraged by 
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the Queen. The Doctor recollected that he had a 
place to preserve, though he forgot that he had a 

the members of the University ; and Oxfgrd was, throagboat the 
kingdom, esteemed to have become more eligible as a place for the 
education of yoimg English gentiemen, since the lectures of Mr. 
Blackstone, there, offered them opportunity to receive instruction, 
as well in the first principles of the laws of their country, as in the 
wonted classical and philosophical studies* In the year 1756, Mr. 
Yiner dying, left an ample benefaction to promote the study of law 
in that University : and, in consequence of his bequest, a public lec- 
tureship on the laws of England was soon after instituted, at 
Oxford ; and Mr. Blackstone was appointed the first lecturer. The 
Vinerian Lectures were, accordingly, opened on the 25th of Octo- 
ber 175^: and he read, with great applause, that system of lectures 
wliiclx he afterwards made public, under the title of" Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England.** The approbation with which they 
wcrc heard, at Oxford, was followed by tlie still more valuable, bc- 
ciiwc warmer, more universal, and more discriminating applause 
of tlic whole nation, wlien these Commentaries were, in the end of 
the year 1765, deUvered to the world from the press. From Ox- 
ford^ with the high reputation his lectures had gained him, be came 
to practise before tlie courts. He failed not to attain to great dis- 
tinction, vja a counsellor. He had taken the degree of Doctor in the 
Civ il L:iw ; and, being a Whig, he attained, imder the patronage 
of tlie \Vl\igs, to the appointment of Solicitor to tlie Queen. As his 
authority was highly valued among the noblemen and gentlemen to 
whom Ills book hnd, for the first time, presented the laws of Eng- 
land in a truly popular and elegant fonn ; it appeared to be of infi- 
nite impoi'tancc for ministry to procure the sanction of his opinion, 
lA f.ivour of the np^oi.it.ncut of Mr. Luttrcll to rqpresent the county 
of Mi lllesex in piirliament, although he was nominated by only a 
Yer>' small minority of the freeholders. No perfectly similar case 
ha:^ occurred before the composition of Bkckstone's Commentaries : 
nor had tlie doctor foreseen that such a case might probably arise. 
T]v^ Mitliority of his book was, therefore, judged to be adverse to the 
decisi )n th it was demanded from the House of Commons : yet the 
doctor h.istily grive his opinion agiinst the rights of the electors of 
MiJaUcscx. His own book was, by liis opponents, indignantly qopt^j 
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reputation to lose. . We have now the good fortune 
to understand the Doctor's principles, as well as 
wrid]^. For the defence of truth, of law, and reason, 
the Doctor's book may be^afely consulted ; but who- 
ever wishes to cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to 
rob a country of its rights, need make no scrufde of 
consulting the Doctor himself- 

The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught I know, sufficiently justify the Duke of Graf- 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the fashionable 
excesses of the age; yet, considering his rank and 
station, I think it would do him more honour to be 
aUe to deny the fact, then to defend it by such au- 
thority. But if vice itself could be excused, there is 
yet a certain display of it, a certain outrage to decency, 
and violation of public decorum, which, for the benefit 
of society, should* never be forgiven. It is not that'* 
he kept a mistress at home, but that he constantly 

ed against himself ; and Junius was provoked to attack him with a 
bitterness, in which eloquence seems to degenerate into vulgar 
abuse. He was afterwards knighted, and made one of the judges 
of the Common Pleas. His Commentaries, as the best Institute 
that has ever yet been formed of the laws of England, have raised 
his name to honours not inferior to those which still attend the 
memory of a Tribonian and an Ulpian. 

But if vice itself could be excused^ &c.] This and the following 
periods, to the end of the paragraph, compose a passage in which 
the delicate and exact discrimination of Junius, as a moralist, is 
remarkably evinced. There is in the impudent ostentation of vice, 
an insolent hostility to virtue, that makes vice itself doubly odious. 
The fact relative to the leading of Miss Parsons in triumph, in the 
presence of the Queen, deserved, if it were true, even sharper rcr 
probation than that with which Junius here mentions it. 
VOL. I. , M m 
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attended her abroad. — It is not the private indulgence^ 
but the public insult, of which I complain. The 
name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been known, 
if the First Lord of the Treasury had not led her in 
triumph through the Opera House, even in the 
presence of the Queen. When we see a maji act in 
this manner, we may admit the shameless depravity 
of his heart, but what are we to think of his under- 
standing? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to be a regular domes-^ 
tic man; and, as an omen of the future delicacy and 
correctness of his conduct, he marries a first cousin 
of the man who had fixed that mark and tide of infamy 
upon him, which, at the same moment, makes a 
husband unhappy and ridiculous. The ties of con- 
sanguinity may possibly preserve him from the same 
fate a second time; and as to the distress of meeting, 
I take for granted, the venerable uncle of these com- 
mon cousins has setded the etiquette in such a man- 
ner, that if a mistake should happen, it may reach no 
farther tlian from Madame mafemme to Madame ma 
cousine. 

The Duke of Grafton has always some excellent 
reason for deserting his friends. — The age and inca- 
pacity of Lord Chatham; — the debility of Lord Rock- 

Ifu mi%take %hould hafifien^ it may reach no farther ^ &c.] Juni- 
us b here more malignant than witty. This is one of those very 
few instances, in these Lietters, in which his experiments in wit 
blunder into nonsense. 

The age and incapacity of Lord Chatham.] Lord Chatham hav- 
k^f^^ l'x*om early life, sufibred much by the gout, was at this time, in 
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Ingham;— or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was 
a time, indeed, when he did not appear to be quite 
so well acquainted, or so violently offended, with the 
infirmities of his friends. But now, I confess, they 
are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous virtue, 
of the Duke of Bedford; — ^the firmness of General 
Conway; — ^the blunt, or if I may call it, the aukward 
integrity of Mr. Rigby; — and the spotless morality 
of Lord Sandwich. 



particular, exceedingly affiicted with it* But hQ had often opportu- 
nities to she V, after this period, that the vigour of his mind remain- 
ed unconquered by the infirmities of his body. To tlie last, he was 
able to shake the senate, even with more energetic and impressive 
eloquence, than in tlie first pride and ambition of his youth. 

Mr, Rigby^ This gentleman had the good fortune to recom- 
mend himself, on a particular occasion, to the friendship of the 
Duke of Bedford. He was Introduced by that nobleman to be the , 
leader of his dependents in the House of Commons, and to occupy, 
under his auspices, some of the most lucrative secondary places in 
the service of Government. When the Duke went to administer 
the government of Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, Mr. Rigby accom- 
panied him as his Secretary. His services were rewarded with the 
appointments of Mi5r<rrq/*rAe 7?a//«,and one qfthe Vice-Treaaurers^ 
for that kingdom ) of which, together, the emoluments amounted to 
about four thoqsand six hundred pounds a year. He adhered steadi- 
ly to the interests of his patron, amid all the subsequent changes in 
the court and ministry. In June ir68, he obtained^ by the Duke of 
Bedford's influence, the lucrative appointment of Paymaster of the 
British forces. He was, at the time when this Letter was written, 
oi>e of th^ boldest and most active supporter3 of the administration 
which Juki u 5 aspired to overtlirow. During the American war, 
he continued to approve himself, in the House of Commons, the firm 
and unabashed advocate of the measures of government. He was 
fond of the enjoyments •f gay conviviality ; and, by his cheerfulness 
and broad humour, made himself a very acceptable companion to 
those with whom he was woi>t to assocj itc in the hours of conv}vi4J 
^ndj^lgcnce, 
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If a late pension to a* broken gambler be an act 
worthy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's 
connexions will furnish him with many opportunities 
of doing praise-worthy actions ; and as he himself 
bears no part of the expense, the generosity of dis- 
tributing the public money for the support of virtuous 
families in distress will be an unquestionable proof of 
his Grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of 
descending to particulars. He does not deny that 
Corsica has been sacrificed to France ; and he con- 
fesses that, with regard to America, his patron's 
measures have been subject to some variation : but 
then he promises wonders of stability and firmness 
for the future. These are mysteries, of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience ; and truly, 
I fear we shall perish in the Desert, before we arrive 
at the Land of Promise. In the regular course of 
things, the period of the Duke of Grafton's ministerial 
manhood should now be approaching. The im- 
becility of his infant state w^s committed to Lord 
Chatham. Charles Tcwnshcnd took some cai'e of his 

♦ Sir John Moore. 

I Jrary Vfe shall ficrish i?i the Desert^ before xve arrive at the 
Land of Promise] Tliese words seem to imply, that it was possible 
to arrive at the Land of Promise, after perishing in the Desert. 
The expression is, thc-efore, a bull or Iricism. But Englishmen 
and Scotsmen are liable, is well as Irishmen, to commit blunders of 
this sort, in speaking and writing. 

Charles Townahcnd,'\ This gentleman was a grandson of Lord 
Townshend, the brother-in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, and brother 
to the present Marquis of Townshend. He was introduced into par- 
liamentar}*^ life, and to the pursuits of political business^ under tlie 
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education at that ambiguous age, which lies between 
the follies of poUtical childhood, and the vices of 
puberty. The empire of the passions soon succeed- 

araapices of Henry the &tber of Charles Fox, and of the Pelhams. 
He was one of the most captivating speakers that had ever been 
listened to in the House of Commons, and was reckoned to want 
nothing but steadiness of opinion and conduct, in order to outstrip 
all his contemporaries in the career of political usefulness and success. 
After a course of pi'evious experience in parliamentary bnsine^, 
he was, for a time, Secretary at War, under the administration 
of the Earl of Bute, in the year 1762. He soon after abandoned 
that ministry, while their difficulties were thickening around 
them. He was not, however, at first, violent in condemning the 
conditions of the peace. On the famous question concerning the 
legality of General Warrants, he voted against the Ministry : and 
an eloquent pamphlet, intituled, A Defence of thf Minority in the 
Hou9e of Commons ^ on the Question of General Warrants^ was the 
production of his pen. He was introduced into administration, un- 
der Lord Chatham, in the year 1766, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He published, under the title of The Slate oftheMitionin the. 
yetirB 1766 and 1767, a pamphlet, consisting solely of exact copies of 
the public accounts of the government for these years. He died on 
the 4th of September, in the year 1767. David Hame mentions him, 
in a Letter to Adam Smith, as the cleverest fdlow in England, He 
was so charmed with the perusal of Smith's Theory of Mjral Sen^ 
iiment8<i that he immediately resolved to honour himself by the pa- 
tronage of the author. He had m\rried the Countess Dowager of 
Dalkeith, Lady Greenwich, mother to the present Duke of Buc- 
cleugh : and he had, by consequence, considerable authority in the 
direction of that young nobleman's education. He invited Mr. Smith 
from the university of Glasgow, to accompany the Duke on his tra- 
Tels, upon conditions which assured to the philosopher an amply 
competent independence of fortune for his future lifft. He was ho- 
noured with a noble encomium by Edmund Burke : and his death was 
sensibly felt as a loss by the whole House of Commons. It was while 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Duke of Grafton First 
Lord of the Treasury, that he proposed a new plan for the taxation 
of Amerii'.a ; and that the Duke mig'it be regarded as being, in some 
sort, the pupil of his politics* 
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ed. His earliest principles and connexions were of 
course forgotten or despised. The company he ha* 
lately kept has been of no service to his morals ; and, 
in the conduct of public affairs, we see the character 
of his time of life strongly distinguished. An ob- 
stinate, ungovernable self-sufficiency, plainly points 

^n obatinatey tmfforvemable self-sufficiency, Sec] Here is another 
of those masterly, and not trite remarks on human nature, which 
bespeak the experience, the keen observation, and the habitually 
deep thought, of the author of these Letters. When youth firsteoters 
among the ranks of manhood, it becomes con^ious of powers of 
manly int^ect which it has not yet tried, and begins to assume the 
authority to judge of those to whom it has hitherto looked up with 
submissive veneration ; a cliange so considerable never fsuls to make 
it estimate its own powers by much too highly, and judge too 
contemptuously of the abilities of others. It measures its own talents,, 
by the wild, gigantic greatness of its hopes and wishes: it judges 
of the genius of others, by the inferiority of what they have attained, 
to that which it fondly expects for itself: in censuring works which 
are not its own, it conden^ns with passion whatever accords pot 
with its 6wn delusive views of the good, the true, the just, the 
beautiful, and the great, in the opening scene of things. Such, in 
entering upon manhood, is the effect to every ardent, youthful mind. 
In its farther progress, one of these three events ever takes place ; 
and three great classes of characters consequently arise in society :— 
Either the young man never becomes sensible of his first error ; 
and, in this case, he passes through life, pert, ignorant, presump* 
tuous, self-sufficient, of all men the silliest, yet fancying himself ta 
be of all men the wisest, and ever s::oming the metons of improve- 
ment, because he supposes every thing in himself to be already 
perfect beyond the possibility of being improved : Or, he is humbled 
by the discovery of his error, to a degree of abashment and despair 
which makes him relinquish all thoughts of rising above the common 
level of nuinkind, content himself with being quite an ordinarr 
character, and descend to the practice of every little, sordid, an^ 
disingenuous art : Or, perceiving his error, refusing to disclaim the 
.hopes he had founded on it, and learning how much is by imcon- 
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out to us that state of imperfect maturity, at which 
the graceful levity of youth is lost, and the solidity 
of experience not yet acquired. It is possible the 
young man may in time grow wiser, and reform; 
but, if I understand his disposition, it is not of such 
corrigible stuiF, that we should hope for any amend- 
ment in him, before he has accomplished the de- 
struction of this country. Like other rakes, he may 
perhaps live to see his error, but not until he has 
ruined, his estate. 

PHILO.JUNIUS. 



qnerable perseverance to be surmounted and achieved, he still 
cherishes his first generous ambition, employs those means which 
are tlie fittest to crown it with success, and by unwearied exertion, 
and the most candid arts, rise$ to be numbered among the best anci 
greatest of mankind. 
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LETTER XV. 
TO fflS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE party of the Marquis of Rockingham and the Dvke of Afrw- 
castle^ had reconciled themsetvee to that of Pitt and the GrenoHiem. 
Earl Chatham^ after trying^ in vaiuj to acquire the entire CQnfi- 
dence of George tlie Thirdy as he once conquered that of George 
the Second^ saw liimscff reduced into a dcfiendency which he 
diadainedf ujion great fiarllamentary connexions, Charles Tb«^n»- 
hend had been cut off by deathj amid great scJiemes which hetoa^ 
hastening into acconifdishmenty in order to supplant his fellows and 
rivals^ and to gain himself t/ie place of First Minister, T?te citizen* 
of London^ and the freeholders qf Middles ex^ corUinuing Jbm^ in 
their attachment to Mr, Wilkes^ supported him in the confinemeta 
to which lie had been condemned^ raised him to the dignity of an 
Alderman^ and were preparing to pay his debts^ and to make him 
one of the Sheriffs for the county. The Duke qf BedfordW 
party liady after a multitude of cabals and negotiations^ returTied, 
out of the late opposition^ into con?iexion with the Court, By their 
coalition with the Duke of Grafton, and with those who were 
supposed to be still more confidentially tlie friends of the JKing, the 
Whigs were hindered from becondng masters of the cabinet ; the 
emancipation of America was delayed ; the hope of a redress qf 
those grievances which arose from the irregular prosecution of 
Wilkes, was still disappointed; and Scots and Tories were atiH 
fortified in their strong holds, or cherished in their kirking place* 
about the Court. Even tlie eloquence, and the political sagacity of 
Junius, however powerfully exerted, and however severely felt^ 
could not accomplish more than the petitions of the 'Livery qf 
London, in obliging tlie Sovereign to alter his plan of govemmenty 
or in compelling the present nunisters to retire, and make room 
for the Wdgs. Hence the populace, the agitators in London^ 
Junius himself, and especially tlie grarA plujlanx qf the WliigSy 
accounting themselves invincible, since they were at length united^ 
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iffere now fireflaring to storm thefortreaacB of administration more 
vigorousiy than ever be/ore / and exfiectedy that perseverance and 
increased activity^ vtould not fail to crovm their efforts^ in the 
end^ with full success^ Hits Letter^ fiercely renewing the general 
attack on the Duke of Grafton^ appears to have been written with 
these views. The last Session of Parliament had closed on the 
9th sf May ; and it might seem to bcj in a particular manner^ the 
business of Juxius, to maintain the warfare with ministry^ while 
the parliamentary exertions of his friends were, in the recess^ neceS" 
sarily interrupted. 
This Letter descends not into any minute detail of facts ; but only 
employs a strain (f general expostulation and invective; and 
rerviewsy in a manner that the minister and his friends might well 
Understand^ the whole series of those contentions between the 
Crown and the Whig Aristocracy ^ which Iiad occasioned so many 
changes of administration^ and had been prolonged ever since the 
beginning of the present reign. It dwells^ particularly ^ on that 
which was now the grand subject of anxiety and clamour among 
, the patriots of London and Middlesex ; the illegal appointment of 
Luttrell to represent that county in parliament. It boasts^ of the 
boldness of the petitions from the City of London ; and threatens a 
resistance thai should^ at lengthy compel the Sovereign to relink 
guish his present plans of government ^ and should drive the minis^ 
ter into disgraceful retirement^ without the remembrance of one 
great or good act of administration^ to support his mind under 
public infamy f or sooth the angidsh of his disappointed ambition, 
Even in this Letter^ Junius does not yet descend into deep and 
close argumentation on the subject of the Middlesex election* 
Perhaps he had not yet made himself sufficiently master of the sub- 
ject ; perhaps he might fear^ lest the dryness of argumentation 
should not well accord with that popular eloquence which created 
his fame; or^ it may be^ that he was willing to let the argumenta- 
tive part^the controversy take its free course somewhat fart her, 
before he should decisively interpose, on the principle which it 
well accorded with his pride to adopt o/^Neu Dcus intersit, ni# 
dignus, vindice nodus* 

VOL. I. NH 
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UY LORD, 8. Jufyy 17694 

If nature had given you an understanding 
qualified to keep pace with. the wishes and princifdes 
of your hearty she would have made you, pertiaps, 
the most formidable minister that ever \vas employed 
under a limited monarchy to accomplish the ruin 
of a free people. When neither the feelings of shame, 
the reproaclies of conscience, nor the dread of punish- 
ment, form any bar to the designs of a minister ; the 
people would have too much reason to lament their 
condition, if they did not find some resource in the 
weakness of his understanding* We owe it to the 
bounty of Providence, that the completest depravity 
of the heart is sometime^ strangely united with a 
confusion of tlie mind, which counteracts the most 
favourite principles, and makes the same man 
treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without de- 
ceiving. The measures, for instance, in which your 
Grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, as they 
were adopted without skill, should have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity* But 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as gross as 
the design. By one decisive step, you have defeated 

By one decisive Btep^ you have defeated all the arts ofwritingm'\ 
WritiDg can be employed, with propriety, against noi^ but beings 
who are capable of rational design, and still prefer the appearance 
of good to that of evil. Junius, in this sentence, alleges, that 
flxere was, in the measures of the minister against whom he inveighs, 
an ostentatious wickedness, and an unintelligent audacity, which 
defied the exaggeration of tlie /satirist, and were not to be touched 
by his censures. 
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all the arts of writing. You have fairly confounded 
the intrigues of opposition, and silenced the clamours 
of faction, A dark, ambiguous system, might 
require and funiish the materials of ingenious illus- 
tration; and, in doubtful measures, the virulent 
exaggeration of party must be employed, to rouse and 
engage the passions of the people. You hav^ now 
brought the merits of your administration to an issue, 
on which ever}^ Englishman, of the narrowest capa- 
city, may determine for himself. It is not an alarm 
to the passions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of 
the people, upon their own most essential interests. 
A more experienced minister would not have ha- 
zarded a direct invasion of the first principles of the 
constitution, before he had made some progress in 
subduing the spirit of the people. With such a Qausc 
as yours, my Lord, it is not sufficient that you have 
the court at your devotion, unless you can find means 
to corrupt or intimidate tlic jur}% The collective^ 
body of the people form that jury, and from t/mr 
decision there is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you at a erisia 
of such difficulty and danger, should long since have 
been considered. Judging tinily of your disposition, 
you have perhaps mistaken the extent of your capa- 
city. Good faith and folly have so long been received 



A direct invasion of the first princifileB of the constitutionJ] By 
the decision, invalidating those votes of the electors of Middlesex 
which had been given for Mr. Wilkes, in opposition to Mr. Lutti-etJ* 
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as synonimous terms, that the reverse of the propo* 
sition has grown into credit, and every villain fancies 
himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehension of 
your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn some 
hasty conclusion of this sort, and that a partial reliance 
upon your moral character has betrayed you beyond 
he depth of your understanding. You have now 
carried things too far to retreat. You have plainly 
declared to the people what they are to expect from 
the continuance of your administration. It is time 
for your Grace to consider what you also may expect 
in return from their spirit and their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious Sovereign 
to the throne, we have seen a system of government, 

Since the accesnon of our most gracious Sovereign^ See] It is 
necessary, that the reader, who wishes to be instructed by the truths 
in these Letters, without being misled by their prejudices and errorsi 
should in his perusal of them hold the following principles and facts 
steadily present in his mind — 

3. The plan of the breaking down of the great Whig Aristocracy, 
by selecting ability and loyalty from among both Whigs and Tories, 
did not begin with Lord Bute, but was conceived and arranged by 
Bolingbrok^ ; was imperfectly carried into effect, in the opposition 
guided by Mr. Pultcney, Sir William Wyndham, and Lord Carteret ; 
occasioned, in tlie struggle between its supporters and opposers, aU 
that uncertainty and weakness of government, which prevailed 
from the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, till the Pelhams were 
fully established in ministerial power; was renewed by Mr. Pitt in 
1758, after the Whig Aristocracy had made themselves equally 
odious and contemptible, by corruption, tyranny, and misfortunes, 
the fruits of male-administration ; had, in truth, been first exem- 
plified by Lord Clarendon, after the Restoration, and with a still 
more exact similitude of circumstances, by King William, after the 
Revolution, 
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which may well be called a reign of experiments. 
Parties of all denominations have been employed and 

2. The Earl of Bute, in his attempt to carry this plan intp effectual 
and permanent accompligliment, erred in nothing so much, as in not 
gaining Mr* Pitt for his confideutial friend and ally. Pitt hated th« 
great Whig Aristocracy, which had ever scowled on his talents, and 
thwarted,' by every arUfice, his attempts to rise, by eloquence and 
virtue, above the native humility oc his fortune. He courted the 
Tories of Leicester House ; and desired nothing better, than to set 
himself at the head of a body of mingled Whigs and Tories, by 
which the Aristocracy, that had oppressed him, might be over- 
thrown. Having gained the entire confidence of George tlie Second, 
who had before long regarded him with aversion, Pitt learned to 
value himself on cultivating tlic personal favour of his Sovereign, 
not less than on commanding tlie admiration and attachment of the 
mob. Had the King, had Lord Bute, but treated him witli free, 
unbounded confidence, he would, without doubt, have entered cordi- 
ally into their new plan of combinmg and balancing parties ; and 
it might have been accomplished, without occasioning that long 
weakness of government, which ensued in the prosecution of it 
without Pitt's aid* It was the conceit of ability which lie possessed 
not ; it was a jealousy incompatible witli the true enlargement and 
grandeur of soul ; it was a servitude to sordid interests and petty 
prejudices, that made Bute to irritate Pitt to resignation, instead of 
crourting, in happy hour, his confidential friendship. This was the 
capital error of Bute. He meant well ; lie was not the weakest of 
men : yet, he was but a man. When it was too late, he strove to 
regain, to his Sovereign, the cordial service of Pitt. Even then, 
however, there were in his advances a hesitation, an uncertainty, a 
duplicity, which Pitt's penetration could not fail todetect, and which 
his generous nature must of necessity abhor* 

3. In the first dissociation of the Whigs from the Tories ; in the 
counteipoise of those two parties in tlie reign of William j in their 
alternate success under Anne ; in the triumph of the Whigs, during 
the two first reigns of the House of Hanover ; in tlie efforts of SCi 
John, of Pitt, of Bute, to displace them ; and in the consummation of 
Tory ascendancy under the ministry of the Son of ChaiUani ; (/ie 
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dismissed. The advice of tlie ablest men in this 
country lias been repeatedly, called for and rejected; 

ofierution of general and permanent causes iacons/nciwusly remark- 
able ; causes originating in the Jirst firindfilea of human nature^ 
and in tlie fundamental comfiosition tf society^'— firedominating over 
all those secondary causes to wfiich narrow-minded courtiers ^ 
patriots^ ftolitidansj fiarty-writers^ and historians^ Jiarve with the 
blindness of a fiy pretending to judge of the proportions of a 
spacious edifice^ attributed aU the fluctuation and changes in the 
government and policy of Britainy'— making ministers^ mistresses^ 
patriots and favourites^ even mighty and caballing parliamentary 
partiesy all alike^ but puny instruments, whose agency was guided 
to fulfil the order of nature and of social life. The elements mttst 
necessarily have mingled with attractions and repulsions snch as 
they have displayed, even though not one of the particular agents 
had ever existed, to whose talents or artifices every political change 
has been hastily ascribed. 

4. During the long supremacy of the Whigs, both the Ejcecutzve 
and the Legislative Powers had made encroachments upon tlie 
rights of the people, and the first principles of the constitution. 
Tliese had, indeed, been in part counterbalanced by the growing 
ascendancy of Public Opinion, the voice of which had begun to be 
generally listened to, and obeyed, by both the Crown and the Par- 
liament. Yet was it not unfortunate, that the seditious audacity of 
Wilkes, the struggles of the followers of the parties of the Duke of 
Newcastle and of the Grenvilles, with the imprudence equally of 
Lord Halifax and his coadjutors in respect to General Warrants, 
and of the Duke of Grafton's ministry in regard to the* Middlesex 
election, stirred up an opposition against Whig abuses, under the 
pretence of their havitig originated with the Tories, by which those 
abuses were, in good time, to be checked, and in the end to be 
entirely suppressed. In the opposition to Jacobite rebellion, and 
under the splendid administration of Pitt, General Warrants had 
been illegally employed by the Whigs : and in the great, though 
not unhappy, parliamentary usurpation, that substituted Septenni^ 
for Triennial elections, there existed, substantially , the true prece- ' 
dent of the decision in the case of the Middlesex election* It was 
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and when the Royal displeasure has been signified to 
a- minister, the marks of it have usually been pro- 



time, fin* the safety of the Crown and the Constitution, that such 
encroachments should be checked. They could not have been 
efieotuaUy checked, if it had not been for that opposition, both in 
parliament and among the people, in support of which these 
Letters of Junius were written. 

5. It does not appear, that any one of the parties in the opposition, 
from the year 1760, to the year irro, had thoroughly studied any 
thing, but their private and party interests and caprices, of all that 
was in dispute. They had no firincifile^ thoroughly understood; 
mnd^ because thoroughly understood^ therefore not to be abandoned • 
The great utilities of government and society, impelled them along 
in a course in which Whigs and Tories might cordially move on 
together. But here they were, in some sort, unconscious agents : 
as to all else, what they called their principles continually yielded 
to their interests and passions. The peace of 1763, certainly an 
unwise and unfortunate one, was at first almost unanimously 
approved by all but Mr. Pitt. £ven of the persecution of Wilkes, 
almost all, in their turn, approved, at least so far as not to make 
his acquittal a condition without which they would not act with 
government. In regard to the taxation of the Americans, it is 
evident from the whole conduct of all parties, that tlicre was, in 
truih^ no real dispute, except as to the possibility of caiTying it into 
easy execution. Wilkes was no sincere patriot. His spirit delighted 
in bold contention ; and he desired to make his fortune. This was 
the sum of his patriotism : and yet, he happened to exhibit more 
remarkable steadiness, and to be the instrument of greater good 
to the constitution, than was efiFected by all the cabals, and all the 
parliamentary eloquence, of the higher members of the opposition. 
The patriot citizens of London, had as little of virtue and intelli- 
gence in their opposition, as the parliamentary leaders. The 
agitators who stirred tliem into action, were men actuated by the 
basest and most absurd motives. The mob were themselves inspired 
bjr prejudice, ignorance, and low insolence. 

6. There was much of weakness, of narrowness, of mean artifice, 
of weak timlJity, urx\ of blundering rashness, in the system of tlic 
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portioned to his abilities and integrity. The spirit 
of the Favourite had some apparent influence upon 

court itself. In principle, and in its first leading views, it was con- 
siderably in the right. In almost all else, it was in the wrong. The 
virtue and ability of the Sovereign himself, together yrxih the insu- 
perable necessities of government, seem to have contributed nnxch 
more than the sldll or honesty of any of his secret counsellors, to 
avert that ruin which the weakness of the government, and the 
strength of the opposition, too long threatened. 

7. What the \Vhig», who complained of a secret influence at 
courty continually demanded, was, in /act, %hstt the J^ing^ shauid 
never presume to think or speak of any one concern of his govern^ 
tnentj except in their fireaence, and in imfilicit submission to their 
controui* These were the conditions to which they strove to reduce 
their Sovereign. Chiefly by their own mutmil treachery, were they 
disappointed. 

d. At the time when these Letters were written, Lord Chatham, 
Lord Temple, the Marquis of Rockingham, and Mr. George 
Grenville, acted in union. They believed it impossible, that their 
strength should not prevail ; and they were using every possible 
efibrt to take by storm, the strong holds of the administration. 
They had mutually vowed, never more to sufifer themselves to be 
disunited by the practices of their adversaries. But, their engage- 
ments and resolutions were, hapfiihj, not of a nature to resist the 
first splendid temptations of avarice or ambition. 

9, From all this, it follows, that the Duke of Grafton was not, 
in politics and patriotism, a worse man than the other conspicuoua 
leaders, whether of the ministry, or of the opposition. 

The spirit of the Favourite, &c.] It is, really, probable, that 
Ijord Bute long cherished an ambition of ruling in secret. The ter- 
mination of his influence in the closest might be gradual. * He would 
unavoidably detach his thoughts still more and more from matters 
of political arrangement, while he was absent from the tlieatrc of 
affairs, with a resolution no more to return upon it. His Sovereign, 
obliged to listen to the counsels of others, and accustomed to act by 
their advice, would insensibly le im to act without reference to the 
opinions of Bute. In truth, time and hibit could not but, in the 
end, accomplish whatever the Whi^ had striven to do by violence. 
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trery administration; and every set of ministers pre- 
served an appearance of duration, as long as they 
submitted to that infiuence. But there were certain 
so^ices to be performed for the Favourite's security, 
or to gratify his resentments, which your predecessors 
in office had the wisdom or the virtue not to under- 
take. The moment this refractor}^ spirit was disco- 
vered, their disgrace was detennined, Lord Chatham, 
IVfr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham, have succesr 
lively had the honour to be dismissed for preferring 
their duty, as servants to the public, to those 
compliances which were expected from their station, 
A submissive administration was at last gradually 
xx)llected from tlie deserters of all parties, interests, 
and connexions; and nothing remained, but to find 
a leader for those gallant, well disciplined troops. 
Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord 

And, had it not been for causes mbre permanent than the advice 
of a favourite, or minister, even the plan of policy r/hich beg^an Vfith 
the reign, and has been happily establis*hed, would have been of 
necessity long since exploded. 

Lord Chatham^ &:c,] L'ord Chatham was certainly dismissed, 
because neither the Earl of Bute, nor the Duke of Newcastle, could 
brook his imixjrious talents, even when they saw that he was in the 
right. Mr. Grenville, and his official coradjutors, were dismissed, 
because it was thought that they wanted strength to do the parlia- 
mentary business of the crown, and because they had treated their 
Sovereign with an indecent insolence, not to be borne even by the 
meanest subject from his superior. Tlie Marquis of Rockingham's 
party were dismissed, because they were untrue to one another, 
because tliey attempted to govern witli a purity of Whigg^sm almost 
refilled, to democracy, because they seemed to be rapidly fortifying 
themselves in a parliamentar>' and a rainisteria power that threat-, 
wied to renew tlic reign of the Pelhams. 
VOL, I, o q 
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Bute found no resource of dependence or security in 
tlie proud, imposing superiority of Lord Chadiam's 
abilities, . the shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr. - 
Grenvillc, nor in the mild but determined integrity 

LorcT- Bute found no resource j Sec,] It was believed, that the 
most friendly and confidential alliance now subsisted between Lofrd 
Bute and the Duke of Grafbon. The Duke was likewise supposed 
to have accomplished an entire reconciliation between Bute and the 
Duke of Bedford, who had been at variance almost ever since the 
latter rctunwd from negotiating the peace of Paris. Sach heitioiis 
demerits necessarily made the Duke of Grafton extremely odious 
to the Whip;s. 

The %hrev)d inflexible judgment of Mr. GTenviUe."] This gentle*' 
man was a younger brother of Lord Temple, and brother-in-law to 
Lord Chatham. He was bom in the year iri2. He studied law, 
and was called to the bar. But his friends judged that his talents 
were formed to shine in tlie senate, and in political business ; and 
he wa^ therefore, under the patronage of his mother's brother, the 
Lord Cobhim celebrated by Pope, introduced into the House of 
Commons. In parliament, he acted with his elder brother, after- 
wards Eirl Temple, with Mr. Pitt, and Sir George Lyttlcton. His 
first oflicial appointment was, in the year 1744, to an inferior seat 
At the Board of Admiralty. In the year 3 749, he contracted a Tory 
rV/iancc, by marrying tlie daughter of Sir William Wyndham, the 
friend of 3oline!iroke, and long tlie leader of the Tory part of the 
Opposition. During the glorious administration of Mr. Pitt, in 
the end of t!ic rcij^n of George the Second, Mr. Grenville was 
Treasurer to tlie Navy. When Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple retired 
abruptly from office, Geor^ (irenville was detained, and persuaded 
to co-operate vriti I his brother-in-law, tlie Earl of Egremont, under 
the banners of Lord Bute. lie became one of the Secretaries of 
State, in May ITS^, Avlien Bute was promoted to the office of First 
L'^rd of the Treasury. Upon a disagreement with the leading 
fncnibers of t-^e cabinet-council, concerning the negotiation for 
pr.irc, he roli:rmii;hcd the seals of the Secretary of State's office, 
for the appointment of First Lord of the Adminalty. He obtained, 
unon after, fjr his eldest son, the reversion of a tellcrship in the 
Exchequer. On the iHth of April 1763, he was raised, on tlic 
rr vii^natim cf TiOr(> Bute, to the place of First Lord of theTrcasurj*. 
•JIt» \\'^^ the author of the fj.mou.j Stamp Act, and Qf the first perse* 
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of Lord Rockingham. His views and situation 
required a creature void of ail these properties; and 
he was forced to go through every division, resolu- 
tion, composition, and refinement of political che- 
mistry, before he happily arrived at the caput mortuum 
of vitriol in your Grace. Flat and insipid in your 

cation of Mr. Wilkes* In the progress of his administration, after 
the death of Lord Egremont, he fell away from Lord Bute, and 
attached himself, in preference, to the Duke of Bedford. He and 
hk oo<«djtttort in the administration were displaced, to make room 
for the party of the Marquis of Rockingham. He lufcd \ieen at 
variance with his brother, Lord Temple, ever since Oiat nobleman 
retired from office : but they were now reconciled. He continued, 
ever after, in opposition to the ministers. In the parliamentary 
contest cooceniing the Middlesex election, he spoke and voted with 
the Minority. In the year 1768, both he and Lord Temple were 
fully reconciled to Lord Chatham. Till his death, he co-operated 
with them, and with the party of Lord Rockingham, in oppo^tion 
to those mingled Whigs and Tories of whom the ministry was com- 
posQd* He died on the 13th of November, in th^ year 1770. The 
King is said to have esteemed his character, and sincerely regret- 
ted his loss. He did possess that ahrewdj inflexible judfftncnt^ 
which Junius asciibes to him. Dr. Johnson said of him, that (/* 
he had obtained payment of the American atamfi duty^ he could 
have counted it. 

The caput mortuum of vitriol in your Grace,"] In the imperfect 
state, in which the science of chemistry was known in Enginnd, at 
the time when Juxius wrote these Letters, it was believed, tliat 
afanost every process of chemical decom[}OsitIon must necessarily 
afford an useless indecomposaMe earthly residue, «which might not 
be fiirther decompounded, and was not appjicablc to any use. lliis 
doctrine was not scientifically U'uc ; but it was proper enough for 
the purposes of oratorical illustration. Jukius's use of it, in this 
place, is admirably skilful : nor do 1 know clicmibtry to have ever 
more snccessfnlly lent her assitauce to the orator or the poet. Com* 
paring the Duke of Grafton to the cj/mt mortuum of vitriol, 
Junius means; that the base of vitriol, without the acid, was inert, 
and powerless ; but that the addition of Uie acid made it most mis- 
chievously energetic, by jjivinjj; it active power vliicli ic posicssei 
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retired state; but brought into action^ you heootui^ 
vitriol again. Such are the extremes of attemate 
indolence or fury, which have governed your whofe 
administration. Your circumstances with regard to 
the people soon becoming desperate; like othor 
honest servants, you determined to involve the beat 
of masters in the same difficulties with yourself. 
We owe it to your Grace's well-directed labours, 
that your Soveieign has been persuaded to doubt of 
the affections of his subjects, and the people to suspect 
the virtues of tlieir' Sovereign, at a time when both 
were unquestionable. . You have degraded the Royal 
dignit}'vinto a base and dishcmourable competitioa 
with Mr. Wilkes; nor had you abilities to carry even 
the last contemptible triumph over a private man, 
without the grossest violation of the fundamental laws, 
of tlie constitution and^rights of the people. But these 
are rights, my Lord, which you can no more annihi- 
late, than you can the soil to which they are annexed. 
The question no longer turns upon points of national 
honour and security abroad, or on the degrees of ex- 



not before ; and that the Duke of Grafton perfectly resembled it) 
in being in«gni£cant and feeble, unless when malignantly active ; 
but, then, misduevous even beyond the capacity of jnoclLmore 
^en^d talents* The latter part of the figure is, indeed, not 
chemically exact. But this we can pardon, on accoBst of the ezcel<* 
lence of its first part. 

You have degraded the Royal dignity^ Sec] The royal dignity 
«NM, indeed^ degraded by the contest with Wilkes. Wilkes himaelfi 
and his supporters^ the cit€ of London* and the boora of Middlesex^ 
-were exceedingly pleased to think, that tliey were engaged ui a 
contest with Majesty, that they could even insult the King, and that 
they might perhaps, in tihe end, triumph over their Sovereign's 
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yi^dleaee uid propriety of measures at heme. It was 
not inc(H^tent that you shoukl abandon the cause of 
liber^ in another country, which you had persecuted 
la your own; and in the conunon arts of domestic 
dormption, we misB no part of Sir Robert Walpole's 
system, except his abilities. In tliis humble, imita- 
tive fine, you might long have proceeded, safe and 
VOQtemptibk. You might probably never have risen 
to the dignity of being hated, and even have been 
despised with moderation. But it seems you meant 
to be distinguished; and, to a mind like yours, there 
was no other road to fame but by the destruction of a 
noble febric, which you thought had been too long 
the admiration of mankind- The use you have made 
<^the military force introduced an alarming change in 
the mode (^executing tlie laws. Tlie arbiti^ary appoint- 
ao^nt of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation of the laws 
themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of 
legislation from those whom the people have chosen, 
to those whom they have rejected. With a suc- 
cession of such appointments, we may .soon see a 
House of Commons collected, in the choice of which 



It was not inco?mstentj Sec] Corsica was Uie country in which 
JuKius represents the Duke as having abandoned tlie cause of 
liberty. Lord Shelburne, a disciple of the school of Chatham, 
would hare protected tfio Corsicans. Those who ptcvailcil in the 
cabinet, diose not to contend with France about the fate of a distant 
and a petty isle. The citizens of London, in an enthusiasm for 
liberty, or a spirit of contradiction to the ministry, raised an ample 
sobteription for the relief of the Coraicans. 

^> JRobert WalJiole*a syatemy 8cc.] That system will be more 
properly examined on a subsequent occasion in these notes* It ha* 
been of late made, undeservedly, tli« subjed of extiavagaal' 
panei^Tic. 
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the other towns and counties of England will have as 
little share as the devoted county of Middlesex. 

Yet I trust your Grace will find, that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated hy 
violent measures, nor deceived by refinements. When 
they see Mr. Luttrell seated in the House of Com- 
mons by mere dint of power, and in direct oppositioa 
to the choice of a whole count)% they will not listea 
to those siibtleties, by which every arbitrary exertion 
of authority is explained into the law and privilege of 
parliament. It requires no persuasion of argument, 
but simply the evidence of the senses, to convince 
them, that to transfer the right of election from the 
collective to the representative body of the people, 
contradicts all those ideas of a House of Commons, 
which they have received from their forefathers, and 
which they had already, though vainly perhaps, 
delivered to their children. The principles on which 
this violent measure has been defended, liave added 
scorn to injury, and forced us to fee!, that we are not 
only oppressed but insulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protection, 
are you prepared to meet the united detestation of 
the people of England ? The city of London has 
given a generous example to tlie kingdom, in what 



lYie city f^ London haa given a generous exantftle^ Sec] A speci- 
men of the boldness of the addresses widi which the city of London, 
at this time, not aksoiutely without rcaaoTiy nor without uaefid ctm^ 
9egue7icesj harassed the court, will be found, among; some other 
original papers, in the Appendix. 
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Manner a King of this country ought to be addressed ; 
and I fency^ my Lord, it is not yet in your courage 
to stand between your Sovereign and the addresses 
cf his subjects. The injuries you have done this 
country are such as demand not only redress^ but 
vengeance. In vain shall you look for protection to 
that venal vote, which you have already paid for — 
another must be purchased; and* to save a minister, 
the House of Commons must declare themselves not 
only independent of their constituents, but the de- 
termined enemies of the constitution. Consider, my 
Lord, whether this4)^ an extremity to which their 
fears will permit them to advance ; or, if t/ieir pro- 
tecticm should fail you, how far you are authorised 
to rely upon the sincerit}^ of those smiles, Avhich a ' 
pious court lavishes without reluctance upon a 
libertine by profession. It is noi indeed the least of 
the thousand contradictions which attend you, tliat a 
man, marked to tlie world by tlie grossest violation of 
dl ceremony and decorum, should be the first servant 
of a court, in which prayers are morality, and kneel- 
ing is religion. Trust not too far to appearances, by 
which your predecessors have been deceived, though 
they have not been injured. Even the best of princes 
may at last discover, tiiat this is a contention, in v.hich 

wf court J in tshich firaycrs are morality^ Sec] Every tongue and 
every pen, bear witness to the excellence of that example, Iwth in 
a rejigiou^ decency bespeaking sincere piety, and in the most amia« 
ble and correct morality, which our prewnt Sovereign has evpr set 
before his subjects; an example liliat, since the reign of Queen 
Anne, was not to be, equally, seen upon the throne. And is a 
Sovereign to Vas blamed, because he cannot always find ministers 
«mcn;j tliC'je who are like to liimsclf in private virtKC ? 
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every thing may be lost, but nothing can be gained ; 
and, as you became minister by accident^ were 
adopted without choice, trasted without confidence, 
and continued without favour, be assured that, 
whenever an occasion presses, you will be discarded 
without even the forms of regteL You will then 
have reason to be thankful, if you are permitted to 
retire to that seat <^f learning, which, in contempla- 
tion of the system of your life, the comparative 
purity of your manners, with those of their high 
steward, and a thousand other recommending cir- 
cumstances, has chosen you to encourage the grow- 
ing virtue of their youth, and to preside over thdr 
education. Whenever the spirit of distributhig 
prebends and bishopricks shall have departed fitna 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly re- 
covered from the delirium of an installation ; an<J> 
what in truth it ought to be, once mcnrc a peaceful 

Becar.ie minister 6t/ accident^ &c.] It Is an admirably eloqneiit, 
andperliaps a perfectly just description of the progress of the Duke's 
ministry, in its relations to the court, which is compressed witliiii 
this period. 

Baa chosen you to preside^ &c] The Duke of Grafton had been 
elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. Gray, who 
owed Ills professorship to the unsolicited patronage of the Duke, 
composed in his praise an Ode for music, whidi was performed at 
his installation. Gray, indeed, wrote also an Ode -on the death of 
Mr. Walpole's cat. Yet, 1 do not think he would have praised the 
undeserving;. The Duke of Grafton is himself learned* Not very 
many years ago, he had a noble edition of Griks bach's Grtek 
Tes'djp.fmt printed, abroad, at his own e:q>ense« 

Lord !?(tndwich was the Higfc Steward of the same University* 

The Diikc of Newcastle, who. had made many bishops, is said to 
have found them ungrateful, when tl^ day of hU power hadpaiscd^ 
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scene of slumber and thoughtless meditation. The 
venerable tutors of the university will no longer dis- 
tress your modesty, by proposing you for a pattern 
to their pupils. The learned dullness of declamation 
3viU be silent; and even the venal muse, though hap- 
piest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for the 
benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish that your 
retreat might be deferred, until your morals shall 
happily be ripened to that maturity of corruption, at 
which the worst examples cease to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THEfoUov)ing is one of the Letters which were given to the Public 
under the Tiame, not o/* Junius, but of his aujciUaryj Philo- 
Junius. // ia, fierha/isj the beet afiecimen which this whole col- 
lection affords^ of clear and cogent reaaoriing* Its introductory 
'fiaragrafih briefly marks^ in reference to the diafiute about the 
Middleaex election^ that error which ia the moat common with 
weak reaaonera^ who have more of logic than of aound common 
aenae in their heada ; and thy>a exfUaina^ by coniraaty the beat meana 
for diaceming and eatabliahing the truth in every controfveraym 
Thefireciae gueation concerning the violated righta of the ASddle^ 
aex election^ ia next accurately atated* The firofier mode of giving 
full validity of firoof to whatever anawer ahall be offered^ £» 
then more particularly aacertained; and it ia evinced^ that the 
• only inquiry ia concerning the law of fiarliament^ enacted by clear 
and fioaitive atatuteay or declared by indiajiutable firecedenta. X4 
waa confeaaedj that there exiated ^ statute declaring the exfiul" 
sion of any member from the Houae of Commons^ to render him 
inacapable qfrC'-election into, that parliament out qf which he had 
been expelled: and IwivSyUpon thia topiCy aimplyatatea that fact m 
He th^ ahewa the only precedent, which had been confidentfy 
produced^ inaupport of the decision of the Houae ofCommonSy to 
differ y inita circumatancea^ao eaaentially^from the caae of the Mid" 
dleaex electionj that no inference of law could be fairly made^from 
the one to the other* After reaaoning in thia manner y with admi- 
rable cleameaa and cogency y he retumsy in the concluding para- 
grafih ofhia Lettery to that animatedy impreaaivcy exaggeratingy 
oratorical aaaertiony wfdch waa adaptedy afill better than reaaon- 
ingy to work hiapurpoacy with many ofthoae to whom hia Letters 
were addresaed* 
hi thia Letter^ it ia not ao much the cause of Mr, Wilkeay aa that of 
the Electors vf Middlesex y which Jvmvs pleads. He maintains 
liercy onlyy that. Mr* IVUkea was at least not so very ineligible^ as 
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6y hi9 ineligihiUty abaolutely to annihilate^ in lawy those v^tes 
foAich fvere given in Ma favour* 
TViia 19 a Letter which ccmnot be too often ready by those who would 
learn to reason with firecision^ yet without too elaborate refine- 
ment ; whs would join force and brevity with the most lucid clear-- 
nessy whether in writing or in debate j in the ardour qfreal busi- 
nessy or in the coolness of speculation* 



siJi, . 19. July, 1769. 

A GREAT deal of useless argument might 
have been saved, in the political contest, which has 
arisen from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
subsequent appointment of Mr, Luttrell, if the 
question had been once stated with precision, to the 
satisfaction of each party, and clearly understood 
by them both. But in this, as in almostevery other 
dispute, it usually happens that much time is lost 
in referring to a multitude of cases and precedents, 
which prove nothing to the purpose, or in maintain- 
ing propositions, which are eitiier not disputed, or, 

^ great deal of useless argument might have been saved^ See] 
Partly because the disputants on the subject of the Middlesex elec- 
tion, were much more eujger than able ; partly because the question 
was originally complex and difficult ; from the endeavours of those 
-who assumed the defence of the ministry and the parliament, to 
perplex it by vain refinements, or to hide the truth under legal 
subtleties ; and because many of those who were on the other side, 
corold only assert with clamour, when Uiey supposed tliemselves to* 
be giving invincible reasons. This great question, though discussed 
in a multitude of pamphlets, in much vigorous debate, and in popular 
conversation throughout all London and Westminster, yet was never 
stated with clearness and precision, till Junius undertook to cxpla}j| 
it in this and some of the following Letters. 
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whether they be admitted or denied^ are entirely in- 
different as to the matter in debate; until at last the 
mind, perplexed and confoimded with the endless 
subtleties of controversy, loses sight of the main 
question, and never arrives at truth. Both parties 
in the dispute are apt enough to practise tliese dis- 
honest artifices. The' man who is conscious of the 
weakness of his cause, is interested in concealing 
it : and, on the other side, it is not uncommon to see 
a good cause mangled by advocates, who do not 
know the real strength of it- 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what 
purpose, in the present case, so many precedents 
have been produced to prove, that the House of 
Commons have a right to expel one of their own 
members; that it belongs to them to judge of the 
validity of elections; or that the law of parliament 
is part of the law of the land* ? After all these pro- 
positions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his 
seat will continue to be just as disputable as it was 
before. Not one of them is at present in agitation. 
Let it be admitted that the House of Commons were 
authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes, that they are the 

• The reader will observe, that these admissions are made, not 
as of truths -unquestionable, but for the sake of argument, and in . 
order to bring the real question to issue. 

Exficl Mr. Wilkes, 8cc.] That the House of Commons had 
acquired by the custom of fiarliament a right to expel anjr of their 
members, whose crimes appeared to a majority of the House to 
make him unworthy of a seat in il, was on all hands confessed. 
Neither was it alleged that they might not expel, en account of 
•ny crimes which should appear to themselyes to deserve ezpuJsioiu 
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pn^r court to judge of elections, tod that the law 
of parliament is binding upon the people; still it 
remains to be inquired, whether the house, by their 
resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell have or have not 
truly declared that law. To facilitate this inquiry, I 
would have the question cleared of all foreign or 
indifferent matter. The following state of it will 
probably be thought a fair one by both parties; and 
then I imagine there is no gentlemen in this country, 
who will not be capable of forming a judicious and true 
opinion upon it. I take the question to be strictly 
this: "Whether or no it be the known, established 
law of parliament, that the expulsion of a member of the 
House of Commons, of itself creates in him such an in- 
capacity to be re-elected, that at a subsequent election, 
any votes given to him are null and void; and that any 
other candidate who, except the person expelled, has 
the greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
member. " 

To prove that the affirmative is the knv of parlia- 
ment, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the present 
House of Commons to declare it to be so. We may 
shut our eyes indeed to the dangerous consequences 
of suffering one branch of the legislature to declare 
new laws, without arguments or example, and it may 
perhaps be prudent enough to submit to authority; 

It was not the legality of the expulsion of Wilkes that was disputed, 
but the legality of declaring him incapable of rc-clcction into the 
tame parliament from whicli he had been expelled, and the legality 
of annulling the votes whuh ha I lecn given for him while he was 
vnder th'.s pretended incapacity. 
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but a mere assertion will never convince, much less 
will it be thought reasonable to prove the right by the 
foct Itself. The ministry have not yet pretended to 
such a tyranny over our minds. To support the 
affirmative fairly, it will either be necessary to produce 
some statute, in which that positive provision shall 
have been made, that specific disability clearly created, 
and the consequences of it declared; or, if there 
be no such statute, the custom of parliament must then 
be referred to, and some case or cases*, strictly in 
point, must be produced, with the decision of the 
court upon them; for I readily admit, that the custom 
of parliament, once clearly proved, is equally binding 
witii the common and statute law. 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or 
unreasonable, makes no part of this question. We 
are inquiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reason may be applied to shew the impropriety 
or expedience of a law, but we must have either 
statute or precedent to prove the- existence of it. 
At the same time, I do not mean to admit, that the 
late resolution of the House of Commons is defensible 
on general principles of reason, any mor6 tlian in 
law. This is not the hinge on which the debate turns. 

Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down an 
accurate state of the question, I will venture to affirm, 
1st, That there is no statute existing, by which 

• Precedents, in opposition to principles, have little weight with 
Junius ; but he tliought it necessary to meet the ministry, upon 
their own ground. 
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that specific disability which we speak of is created. 
If there be, let it be produced. The argument will 
Api be at an end. 

2dly, That there is no precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, which comes 
entirely home to the present case, viz. " Where 
an expelled member has been returned again, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of votes^ 
has been declared the sitting member.** If there • 
be such a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, 
and I am sure it will have more weight than all tlie 
cunning arguments which have been drawn fi-om in- 
ferences and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet which 
I presume contains the whole strength of the party, 
have declared*, " That Mr. Walpole's was the first 
and only instance, in which the electors of any county 
or borough had returned a person expelled, to serve 
in the same parliament." It is not possible to con- 
ceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Waljx)le 

• Case of the Middlesex Election considerejl, page 38« 
Mr* JValfiole's vjas the Jirat and only instance^ &c.] This whole 
statement of the case of Walpole, with the refutation of the infer- 
ences which the mijiistry had drawn from it, are not excelled even 
by the admirable logic with which Chillingworth confounds the 
arguments of Knot, the Papist ; nor by that with which the clear 
and mathematical Pascal, in his Letires Provincialea^ overpowers 
the sophistry of the Jesuits. 

A/r. JValfioU was exfieiledy 8cc*] This was he who became after- 
wards the celebrated First Minister of George the First, and George 
the Second. He was expelled by a Tory mnjority, for the crime of 
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was expelled ; and, having a majority of votes at 
the next election, was' returned again. ' The fiiends 
of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the ministry^ 
petitioned the House that he might be the sitting 
member. Thus far the circumstances tally exactly, 
except that our House of Commons saved Mr, LuttreU 
the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, however, 
was the same. It came regularly before the House, and 
it was their business to determine upon it. They did 
• determine it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly 
elected. If it be said, that they meant this resolution 
as matter of favour and indulgence to the borough, 
which had retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order 
that the burgesses, knowing what the law was, might 
correct their error — I answer. 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to oppose 
a supposition, which no man can prove, to a feet 
which proves itself. 

II. Tliat if this were the intention of the House 
of Commons, it must have defeated itself. The 
burgesses of Lynn could never have known their 
error, much less could they have corrected it by any 
instruction tliey received from the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. They might, perhaps, have 

accepting profits upon a military contract, while Secretary at War, 
under a Whig administration. On account of his guilt, his expul* 
sion, and his having been committed to the Tower, he was, in spite 
of his own efforts, and those of the burgesses of Lynn Regis, ex- 
cluded from that parliament. His activity in it had been dreaded* 
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foieseen tliat, if they nctnmcd Mn Walpde again, he 
would agaia be rejected; but they never could infer ^ 
from a irsoludbn by which the candidate with iht 
fewest votes was declared not duly elected^ ' that at a 
fixture election, and in similar ctrcumstances^ tb$ 
House of Commons would reverse their resolutioo^ 
and receive the same candidate as duly dected» whom 
they had before lejected. 

This, indeed^ would have beeu amofitex:traordinary 
way of declaring the law af parliament^ and what I 
presume no man, whose understanding is not at cross- 
purposes with itself, could possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself at 
liberty to argue from suppositions ratlier than from 
&cts, I think the probability, in this instance, is 
directly the reverse of what the ministry afntp) ; and 
that it is much more likely that the House of Com- 
mons, at that time, would rather have strained a point 
in fevour of Mr. Taylor, than that they A^^ould hsLve 
violated the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. 
Taylor of a right legally vested in him, to gratifj' a 
refractory borough, which, in defiance of them, bvA 
returned a person branded with the strongest mark 
'of the displeasure of the house. 

^ But really. Sir, this wi\y of talking, for I cannot 
call it argument, is a mocker)^ of the common under- 
standing of the nation, too gross to be endured. Our 
dearest interests are at stake. An attempt hiis bcco 

VOL. I. <t^ 
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made, not merely to rob a single county of its rights, 
but, by inevitable consequence, to alter the constitu- 
tion.of the House of Commons. This &tal attempt 
has succeeded, and stands as a precedent recorded 
forever. If the ministry are unable to defend their 
cause by fair argument founded on facts, let them 
spare us at least the mortification of being amused 
and deluded like children. I believe there is yet a 
spirit of resistance in this country, which will not 
submit to be oppressed; but I am sur^ there is a 
fund of good sense in this country, which cannot be 
deceived. 

JUNIUS- 
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LETTER XVIL 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISERi. 



=^ 



^ME of the U9B akilfiU or more fierHnadoua advocates /or the 
decision of the House of Commons on the Middljesex election^ were 
disposed to overlook every thing in t/te contest j but the turfdtude of 
Wilkes's moral charactery the turbulent refractoriness <f the 
freeholders of Middlessxj the indefinite extent of the privilege of 
parliament, and the unreasonableness of exciting discontent 
throughout the nation^ on account of a single act of doubtful 
legality by its refiresentatirves* 

A fuotationfrom a fiamphlet by one qf these advocates qfthe nums^ 
try y and a letter byanothdryhadafiftearedinthe Public Advertiser y 
since the publication qfSvvivs's last Letter* The object qf the, 
present Lettery isy to r^te what those persons had advanced. 

Mefaitis little difficulty in maintaining what he had b^fbrcy indeedy 
sufficiently evinced; that it was lawy not general reason nor expe- 
diency y by which alone the contest might be decided; and that the 
House qf Commons could possessy under the right o/'privilcge qf 
parUamenty no authority but what wasy at least y either expressed 
in statutesy or established by a train of clear y vnexceptionable pre* 
c-^dents* He urgesy that the ministry themselves did not prestime 
to maintain thaty if there were even usefulness or equity in the 
smnihilation of the votes of the obnoxious electors of Middlesexy the 
House of Commons couldy by a simple resolutiony make it law* He 
deprecates the recurrence qf any similar exercise of an usurped 
authority by that House ; and expresses a wish thaty if It be thought 
necessary to endow the representatives of the Commons with such 
a power y it should at least be conferred by one regular and solemn 
act qf the whole legislature. 
This Letter is less masterly than that which immediately precedes 
it; but ths purpose for which it was writteny was comparatively 
slight. It appears as an auxiliary epistle from Phi lo-Ju n i u s • 
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I 

^iR, 1- Augusty 1769. 

It will not be necessary for Junius to take 
the trouble of answering your correspondent G. A. or 
the quotation from a speech without doors, published 
in your paper of the 28th of last month. The speech 
appeared before Junius's Letter; and, as the authol* 
seems to consider the great proposition, on wiiicfa all 
his argumejitdepends> viz. that Mr. Wilkes v^as under 
that kmnxm legal i;acapacity of i»hkh Junius spetAs^ 
fts K point granted, his speech is ift no shspe mx 
answer to Junius, for this is the very question In 
debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first, that if he did not 
jadmit Junius's state of the question, he should have 
shewn ihe &Uacy of it, or givea ua a looore escaict coie; 
— ^seconldly, that cohsideringtbe many howsMd days 
which the ministry and their advocates have wasted, 
in public debate, in comj^iling large quartos, and 
ccAectkvg innumenible preeedents^expfcsaly toipiove ; 
fhat the hte proceedings of the House of Commons 
Are Avarranted by the law, custom, and practicje of par- 
Uament^ it is rather an extraordinary sui^Knition, to 
be made by one of their own party, even fer the sdke 
of argument, that no such statutey no such custom of 
parliament^ no such cast in pointy can be produud. 

jffioint grunfed^-^^in no shaft c an aiwofcrJ] Eveir fiwn the pen 
of Ju If I us, thwpbraieology is not to be appro vetl as elegant orpufe. 
It is eridcntly vulgar ; and the use of—:/* no ahafte^^is kidefeiiBiblf 
iutorrect. 
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G. A* mayt liowceer^ make the supposition vrith 
ssfety* It oQiLtsDiis oothing; but Utendly the &ict, 
except that there is a esse exactly kt pointy with a 
decision of the hotise ^metricaDy opposite to that 
wfaidi the preseitt House of Commons came to in 
ftvovr of Mr. LtittidL 

The mimstry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause; and as it usually happens 
with fibehood, are driven to the necessity of shifting 
their ground^ and changing their whole defence* At 
first we were told, that nothing could be clearer than 

' that the proceedings of the House of Commons were 
justified by the known law and uniform custom of 
parliament. But now, it seems, if there be no law^ 
die HoDse of Commons have a right to make one;- 
and if there be no precedent, they have a right to create 
the first: — for this^ I presume, is the amount of the 

* questions proposed to Junius, If your correspond- 
ent had been at all versed in the law of parliament, 
gr generally in the laws of this country, he would. 
have seen that this defence is as weak and £dse as the 
formen 



77ie neceatity of MJiing their grotmdJ] JuKius,with ggodrtason, 
Mf^poged the ministry to be willing to urge, iu defonce of the ob- 
noxious deciaioa of Him House of Cominons, all arguments, whether 
Sdod or but, that mjf^t have any weight witii any uuderstandings^ 
TUli induced him to discuss and refute, not only Uieir capital argu«> 
meats, but even the weakest they could produce with any shew of 
plausibility;, since there were none so wea^ as not tu iiifiucuce 
some xuinds* 
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The privileges of either House of Parliament, it 
is trufey are indefinite; that is, they have not been 
described or laid down in any one code or dedaration 
whatsoever 4 but, whenever a question of privilege has 
arisen, it has invariably been disputed or maintained 
upon the footing of precedents alone*. In the course 
of the proceedings upon the Aylesbury election, the 
House of Lords resolved, " That neither House of 
Parliament had any power, by any vote or declaration, 
to create to tliemselves any new privilege that was 
not warranted by the known laws and customs of 
parliament," And to this rule the House of Com- 
mons, though otherwise they had acted in a very 
arbitrary manner, gave their assent; for they affirmed, 
that they had guided themselves by it, in asserting 
their privileges. — ^Now, Sir, if this be true with 
respect to matters of privilege, in which the House of 
Commons, individually and as a Ixxly, are principally 



The firvvileges of cither Houaey Sec] The privileges of the House 
of Commons were, afterwards, not a little restricted, by the conten- 
tion between that House and the City Ma^strates ; and, at Itut^ hy 
the rescinding of the obnoxious resolution in regard to the Middle- 
set election. 

* This is stm meeting the ministry upon their own ground; for, 
in truth, no precedents will support either natural injustice, or 
violation of positive right. 

JViw, &>, if this be true with retfiect to matter9 qf firtvilege^ 
kc] This is a very accurate distinction, most seasonably made* 
When a third /iarty^ of such importance as the freeholders of the 
whdie kingdom, was interested ; that limitation of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, could not but be highly obligatory, which 
was acknowledged even in matters of mere dhler and regulation i% 
which only the House and some second fiarty had a concern. 
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concerned^ how much more strongly will it hold 
against any pretended power in that house, to create 
or declare a new law, by which not only the rights 
of the house over their own member and those of the * 
member himself, are included, but also those of a 
third and separate party, I mean the freeholders of 
the kingdom! To do justice to the ministry, they 
have not yet pretended, that any one, or any two of 
the three estates have power to make a new law, with- 
out the concurrence of the third. They know that 
a man who maintains such a doctrine, is liable, by 
statute, to the heaviest penalties. They do not ac-^ 
knowledge that the House of Commons have assumecf 
a WW privilege, or declared a new law. On the 
contrary, they aflirm, that their proceedings have been 
^ctly conformable to, and founded upon, the ancient 
law and custom of parliament. Thus, therefore, the 
question returns to the point at which Junius had 
fixed it, viz. Whether or no this be the law of parlia- 
ment? If it be not, tlie House of Commons had no 

Whether or no this be the lai» of parliament?'] ThU was the only 
question. If bit opponents might be confined to the discussion of 
this question, Jvnius was sure of victory. The partisans of Uie 
ministry, though pretending to argue only concerning tiie law of 
parliament ; yet, in their representations to tlie nation at large, 
contrived, as often as possible, to blink that question ; and to talk 
only of general expediency, and of the folly of suffering such a man 
as Wilkes, with his seditious abettors, to insult the great powers of 
the state, and to spread discontent and alarm throughout the empire. 
This strain of reasoning was but too successful, in the moi-e distant 
parts of the kingdom. All could enter, more or less, into it. They 
were comparatively few, who could judge, with discernment, of 
Ihc question of law. 
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higd authority to cstaUisb the precedent; and the 
precedent itadf is a mere &cty without any proof of 
right ^vhatsoever. 

Your oomespondent concludes with a question of 
the simplest nature : Must a thing be v>rmgy because 
it has never been done before? No, But admitting it 
were prc^r to be done, that alone does not convey 
an authority to do it« As to the present case, I hope 
I . shall never see the time, when not only a single 
person, but a whole county, and in effect, the entire 
collective body of the people, may again be robbed 
of dieir birth-right by a vote of the House oi Com- 
mons. But if, for reasons which I am unaMe to 
comprehend, it be necessary to trust that hou$e with 
a power so exorbitant and so unccmstitutional, at least 
let it be ^ven to them I7 an act of the legislature. 

PHILO.JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XVIIL 

TO Sm WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR GENERAL 
TO HER MAJESTY. 



TO dUtingui9hy happily ^ the Jit%€9%c^ of timely perBonBy plactM, 
acHoTUy and Vforda^ ia the truest evidence of that divinity ofgeniua, 
vfhich ia alone able to preside with native authority^ aver the 
affairs of social life^ and to awayy at willy the designs and passions 
of mankind* Jf of any other politician^ or orator^ ancient or 
modern^ this is y assuredly y the power of Jvvivs, Nor has hCy 
anywhercy more signally displayed ity than in this Letter to Sir 
William Blackstone, 
As Junius stated in one of the preceding Letters; Sir William 
Blackstone hadyin speaking in the House ofCommonsy on the quea^ 
tion of the MiddUaex electiony uttered an opiniony that seemed to 
his opponents to contradict the doctrine of his Commentaries. The 
contradiction wasy to the confusion of Blackistoncy earnestly ex* 
posed by Mr. George Grenville, Junius and others maliciously 
proclaimed to the publicy with what shame the recreant lawyer 
had been overwhelmed, Blackstoncy accustomed only to the praise 
oftalentSy of integrity y of juridical eruditiony was unhappy and 
impatienty (ill he might shake off the disgrace, Anottymouslyy 
therefore y yet without disguising his manner ofwritingy and with 
no anxious care for concealmenty he soon gave to the publiCy in 
answer to a publication by Sir William Meredith ; a pamphlet y in 
which his own late conduct in the House of Commons was anxiously 
vindicatedy and an elaborate attempt was made to reconcile the doc-- 
trme of his speech with that of his book. To that pamphlet, he 
added a postscript y in refutation of the reason i tig in the Sixteetuh 
oftltese Letters ofjvii iu s . BesideSy it was evident <. that^he severe 
reproaches before thrown outy by JuNfus, against /«;n, had contti" 
butedy perhqpsy more than ary thing elscy to drcnv forth the whole 
publication. 
Nowy the happy discrimination o/* Junius, was tvincedin thisy that he 
instantly saw all the advantage which was to be gained by entering 
the lists iiiih Sir William Blackstone. He perceived the pamphlet 
VOL. !• R r 
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to be Sir^Wittiam*8 ovm; and fnrobabfy futd ftrhate infirmatitm^ 
confirfrdng the internal evidence of the fdece itself. He wot omare^ 
that the fame ofhavtng triumphed over Blackstone^ would add to Aim 
authority, much new weight with those who were unable to judge 
for themsehea, of the conclusive force of his arguments. He saWy 
too, where it might be proper to press hard upon his offtonent; 
where to treat him with seeming candour and *gentkness; hato tQ 
make both gentleness and severity combine, to aceumtdate amfiakn 
an the head of the lawyer ; how to refute, in a very few pt^Sy the 
lengthened reasonings <fa buiky pamphlet. 
With these views, and with address t/tus masterly, does Junius open 
this attack u/wn Bhc ketone. He pointedly states, in it, his reasons 
for thinking Sir WiUiam the author qfthe treatise which he is about 
to refute. They are forcible s arui, I suppose, unanswerable, Jh 
an analysis of that treatise, he considers it as divided into an attack 
on Mr. Grenville*s character, and a defence of Blackstone^s own, 
GrenviUe was accused of inconsistency ; as having been the Jirst 
to persecute Mr. Wilkes, though, in regard to the Middlesex elec» 
tion, he seemed now Ms zealous defender; but, Junius alleges that 
the defence of the rights of the freeholders of Middlesex, implied 
no approbation qft/iejlrst errors of Mr. Wilkes. He was accused 
of having insidiously waited to ensnare, and triumph over Black" 
stone: but, Junius maintains, that he had rather conjided in Black' 
stone*a erudition and intcgiHty, and had sought opportunity to do 
him honour. Sir William Meredith once, on the question concern- 
ing General Warrants, the keen adversary of GrenviUe^ was blamed 
in Bkickstone^s pamphlet, as having joined in misrepresentation, the 
man whom he, before, so fiercely persecuted: Junius denies, that it 
was misrepresentation in which Mr. Grenville and Sir William 
Meredith agreed. Quoting the very words from Blackstone's Com- 
mentarm, he proves, tlmt the law, as explained in that work, recog' 
nized not those disqualifications for election, under winch the House 
ofCoimnons liad excluded Mr. Wilkes from his seat for Middlesex, 
He thens/iews, that Wilkch^s was not merely a particular case tlu2t 
could not be foreseen, belonging to a class that was, in the Comment 
taries, actually enumerated, but conatituted the only instance which 
fiad been hitherto exhibited, <fa new clar,s in which a multitude of 
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€a*e9 ndght be com/irehendedj thougfi U had been, till now, utterly 
unknovm both to Blackstone and to the constitution. The acute dU- 
crimination with which Junius pvreuet and consummates this argw 
ment, seems to set him^ both as a lawyer and a logician, greatly 
above the man whose inconsistencies and clumsy apology, he imfAigns, 
The peroration is happy. It coiM not but leave a sting in the 
bosom of him to whom it was addressed. It was adapted to make 
the public detest him as an apostate from truth, which he had hinu 
self once taught) and couid not yet steadily deny. 



SIR, 29. yuly, 1769. 

1 SHALL make you no apology for con- 
sidering a certain pamphlet, in which your late 
conduct is defended, as written by yourself. The 
personal interest, the personal resentments, and, 
above all, that wounded spirit, unaccustomed to re- 
proach, and I hope not frequently conscious of de- 
serving it, are signals which betray the author to us 
-as plainly as if your name were in the tide-page. 
You appeal to the public in defence of your repu- 
tation. ^Ve hold it. Sir, that an injury offered to an 
individual, is interesting to society. On this princi- 
ple, the people of England made common cause 
with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are in- 
jured, they will join in your resentment. I shall 
not follow you through the insipid form of a third 
person, but address myself to you directly. 

You seem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
xnort respectable, and better suited to the dignity 
of your cause, than that of a newspapcfii Be it sp. 
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Yet if newspapers aire* scurrilous, you must con- 
fess they are impartial/^vThey give us, without any 
apparent preference, the *^it and argument of the 
ministry, as well as the abudve dulness of the oppo- 
sition. The scales are equally poised. It is not the 
printer's fault, if the greater weight inclines the 
balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more consistent, per- 
haps, with your professed intention, to have confined 
yourself to the last. But anger has some claim to in- 
dulgence, and railing is usually a relief to the mind* 
I hope you have found benefit from the experiment. 
It is not my design to enter into a formal vindication 
of Mr. Grenville, upon his own principles. I have 
neither the honour of being personally known to him^ 
nor do I pretend to be completely master of all the 
facts. I need not run the risk of doing an injustice 
to his opinions, or to his conduct, when your pam- 
phlet alone candies, upon the face of it, a full vindi- 
cation of both. 

Your first reflection is; tliat Mr. Grenville* was, 
of all men, the person who should not liave com- 

It is not the firinter^a fault j &c.] Letters from advocates for the 
measures of the ministry were, at this time, published ia the same 
newspapers in which those of Junius appeared. Tiie irony of this 
and the two preceding periods, is admirably strong and happy. 

• Mr. Grenville had quoted a passage from the Doctor's excel- 
lent Commentaries, which directly contradicted the doctrine main- 
tained by the Doctor in the House of Commons* 
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plainedof inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, Sir, is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish 
expression of resentment, or, if it means any thing, 
you plainly beg the question ; for, whether his par- 
liamentary conduct, with regard to Mr. Wilkes, has 
or has not been inconsistent, remains yet to be 
proved. But it seems, he received, upon the spot, 
a sufficient chastisement for exercismg so unfairly^ 
his talents of misrepresentation. You aie a la'vvyer, 
Sir, and know better than I do, upon what particular 
occasions, a talent for misrepresentation may he fairly 
exerted ; but to punish a man a second time, when 
he has been once sufficiently chastised, is rather too 
severe. It is not in the laws of England; it is not 
in your own Commentaries ; nor is it yet, I believe, 
in the new law you have revealed to the House of 
Commons. I hope- this doctrine has no existence 
but in your own heart. After all, Sir, if you had 
consulted that sober discretion, which you seem to 
oppose with triumph to the honest jollity of a taveni, 
it might have occurred to you, that although you 

TTiat Mr* Grenville^ tvas^ of all men^ &c,] Mr. Grenv'ille was 
minister when a general warrant was issued against the authors and 
printera of the North Briton. Yet, he was now the advocate of 
the rights of the abettors of Wilkes. This was the inconsistency 
with which Blackstone charged him. 

But tofiunish a man a second time^ 8cc.] This may seem triv-ial 
word-catching. But, against Sir William Biackstone, of whom the 
roost cautious precision was to be expected, it had necessarily great 
fbitc. 

Honest jollity of a tavern^ Sec] The opposition settled many of 
their plans of procedure at tavern-mcctings, in which ccnviviolit/ 
iras, not rarely, pushed to esccss. 
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could have succeeded in fixing a charge of inconsist- 
ence upon Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended^ 
♦ in any shape, to exculpateyo6rself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir William Meredith 
had hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally. 

Sir William Meredith^ Sec] Sir William Meredith was a gentle- 
man of considerable note among the Whig members of the House 
of Commqns, from the very beginning of the opposition to Bute* 
His industry and bustling activity were not, however, always agree- 
able to his party. The famous motion — ^to declare the use of General 
Warrants illegal — was proposed by him in the House of Commons ; 
but not, as appears from that celebrated, though poorly written 
pamphlet. The History of the Minority^ without some jealous dissa- 
tisfacUon of those, who thought themselves much fitter to be the 
leaders in an enterprize of so much importance. In the war of 
pamphlets which ensued, he wrote one under the title of, ^ Rffily to 
the Defence of the Majority on the* Question relating to General 
Warrants* In the de!)atcs on the question concerning the Middlesex 
election, he earnestly supported the pretensions of Wilkes, and the 
riglits of the electors. The violation of the rights of the Duke of 
Portland, in regard to the lease of Ingle wood Forest, on the principle 
that prescriptive possession could have, in law, no force against the 
cUims of f^ie crown, occasioned the passing of the Nullum Temfius 
tict, by v/liich tliat odious principle was forever abolished* Yet, 
even in this act, h was contrived to introduce a clause, which was 
tliought to defeat an essential part of the intention of those by whom 
the act had been chiefly promoted. Sir Williatn Meredith, therc- 
• f f)re, again distinguished himself by moving, in the House of Com- 
mons, the repeal of that obnoxious clause. In the progress of the 
contest with America, Dr. Barron, of the university of St. Andrew, 
piiblislied, ji Hist cry of the Colonization of the Free States qf 
j!ntiqui-y ; a work that was received with great fiivour by the 
admininistration, and was thought of sufficient consequence to 
deserve refutation by the opposition. To this work, Sir William 
Meredith prepared an elaborate answer, under the title of Historic 
cal Remarks on the Taxation of Free States, A few copies of thia 
treatise were printed : but, it has not been made public* 
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\s of Ae sa«ie sort with the first. It conveys a sneer 
asji^e worthy of the gravity of your character, as it 
is useless to your defence. It is of little moment to 
the public to inquire, by whom the charge was corR 
ceived, or by whom it was adopted. The only 
question we aSk is, whether or no it be true. The 
remainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenville's 
conduct destroy themselves. He could not possibly 
come prepared to traduce your integrity to the house. 
He could not foresee that you would even speak upon 
the question; much less could he foresee that you 
would maintain a direct contradiction of that doctrine, 
which you had, solenyily, disinterestedly, and upon 
soberest reflection, delivered to the public. He came 
armed, indeed, with what he thought a respectable 
authority, to support what he was convinced wvls the 
cause of truth ; and, I doubt not, he intended to 
give you, in the course of the debate, an honourable 
and public testimony of his esteem. Thinking highly 
of his abilities, I cannot however allow him the gift 



He could not fioasibly come firefutred to traduce your integrity ^ 
&c.] This part of the defence of Mr. Grenville, is but of doubtful 
truth. He could not infallibly foresee, but he had very probably 
good reason to expect, that Dr. Blackstone would speak m the 
debate, and would argue on tlie side of administration. He knew 
that Blackstone's arguments would, at least, be plausible, and that 
his authority could not but have great weight. If, aware of thene 
probabilities, and acquainted witli th& doctrine of the Commenta- 
ries, Grenville had yet neglected to watch, and to entrap in a dilem- 
ma, one of his most powerful adversaries in the debate ; he inuRC 
have possessed very little shrewdness of intellect, and niust have 
been extremely ill-qualified for a leader in the Houkc- of Ccm- 
nons. 
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of divination. As to what you are pleased to call 
a plan coolly formed to impose upon the HoiBe of 
Commons, and his producing it without provocation 
at midnight, I consider it as the language of pique 
and invective, therefore unworthy of regaisd. But, 
Sir, I am sensil^le I have followed youf example too 
long, and wandered from the poiftt. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 

I consider it as the language of pique and invective y &c.] Let 
the reader carefully examine that period in the text, of which these 
"words make a part ; he will perceive^ that the pronoun iV, in the 
member of the sentence here quoted, acts by necessity the part of a 
relative; but that there is no antecedent, in grammatical strictness 
corresponding to it. Had Junius dhosen to write in the beginning 
of t!ie period— ./f« to what you are pleased to say of a plan^ &c*— 
there would have been an antecedent, corresponding with perfect 
accuracy to the subsequent relative. As it is, we are obliged to 
guess, from the meaning, what the syntax should be, instead of find- 
ing, as we ought, in the construction, a guide to the signification. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter of record^ 8cc.] 
Tliis whole paragraph ought to be again and again pemsed by the 
reader, who would learn from these Letters of Junius, to reason 
and to persuade. It is an example of the most admirable clearness, 
closeness, precision, strength, and artifice of logic. In writings this 
sort of eloquence is, ever, far the most powerful. Tlie eloquence of 
speaking seems, for the greater part, to require more diffusive 
copiousness, and a wider amplitude of ilhistration. Yet, widi great 
dijpiity of voice and address ; with a distinct, slow, fiill, and yet 
animated elocution ; with intuitive quickness in discerning the truth ; 
and witli the most vivid energ}-^ of fancy and sentiment, for its illus- 
tration and enforcement ; even in speaking, the mode of the elo* 
qiicnrc of Junius, and of Demosthenes, will be found much more 
illui^ri'4.iting, impressive, and convincing, than that of a Cicero, a 
Bv.rkc, or a Rousseau. 
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nor misrepresented by your enemies ; and I am willing 
to take your own word for what you have said in the 
House of Commons. If there be a real difference 
between what you have written, and what you have 
spoken, you confess that your book ought to be the 
standard. Now, Sir, if words mean any thing, I 
apprehend that, when a long enumeration of disquali- 
fications (whether by statute or the custom of parlia- 
ment) concludes with these general comprehensive 
words, " but subject to the.se restrictions and dis- 
qualifications, every subject of the realm is eligible of 
common right," a reader of plain understanding must 
of course rest satisfied, that no species of disqualifi- 
cation whatsoever had been omitted. Tlie known 
character of the author, and the apparent accuracy 
with which the whole work is compiled, would con- 
firm him in his opinion; nor could he possibly form 
any other judgment, without looking upon your 
Commentaries in the same light in which you con- 
sider those penal laws, which, though not repealed, 
are fallen into disuse, and are now, in effect, a snare 

TO THE UNWARY*. 

You tell us, indeed, that it was not part of your 
plan, to specify any temporary incapacity ; and that 

A SNARE TO THE UNWARY.] Blackstone's own words, slyly- 
quoted against himself. 

'• If, in stating the law upon any point, a judge deliberately affirms 
that he has included every case, and it should appear that he has 
purposely omitted a material case, he does, in effect, lay a snare for 
the unwary. 

It was notfiart ofyourfiiarij to efiecify any (em/ioraryincafiaciiyy 
kc] This was, indeed, but a very sorry excuse. Incapacivics botk 
VOL. I. 8 s 
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you could not, without a ^irit of ^roj^loficy^ hoYc 
specified the djBability of a private individual, subse- 
quent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your ^u wasy I know not ; but what it should have 
been, in order to complete the work you have given 
us» is by no means difficult to determine. The 
incapacity, which you call temporary, may continue 
seven years ; and though you might not have foreseen 
the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, you might and 
shpuld have foreseen the possibility of such a case^ 
and told us how fiir the House of Commons were 
authorized to proceed in it by the law and custom of 
parliament. The freeholders of Middlesex would 
then have known what they had to trust to, and would 
never have returned Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel 
Luttrell was a candidate against him. They would 
have chosen some indifferent person, rather ^lon 
submit to be represented by the object of their con- 
tempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities, 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
affect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 
understanding. Your Commentaries had taught me 
that, although the instance in which a penal law i» 
exerted be particular, the laws themselves are general- 
They are made for the benefit and instruction of thq 
public, though the penalty falls only upon an indi- 

iemfiorary and fier/ietual^ both ought to have been stated, and seem 
to have been intended to be stated, in that part of the institute, of 
IJlackstone which treats of the rights of election. 
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vidtKd* You cannot but know, Sir, that what \vks 
Afr. Wilkes's case yesterday, may be yours ot mine 
to-morrow ; and that, consequently, the common 
right of every subject of the realm is invaded by it. 
Professing, therefore, to treat of the constitution of 
the House of Commons, and of the laws and cus- 
toms relative to that constitution, you certainly were 
guilty of a most unpardonable omission, in taking no 
notice of a right and privilege of the house, more ex- 
traordinary and more arbitrary than all the others 
they possess put together. If the expulsion of a 
member, not under any legal disability, of itself 
creates in him an incajpaclty to be elected, I see a 
ready way marked out, by which the majority may, 
at any time, remove the honestcst and ablest men who 
happen to be in opposition to them^ To say, that 
they will not make this extravagant use of tlieir powrr, 
would be a language unfit for a man so leariled in the 
laws as you are. By your doctrine, Sir, they han>e 

If the exftulatoTiy &c.— creates— ] The moods of verbs express 
, the generic distinctions of fiotentiality* None of these is more 
remarkable than that which subsists between power actually cxis- 
teAt, and power only possible ; the fornicr signified in the indicative 
mood| the latter in the subjunctive* But, of this truth, English 
writers in general appear, if we may judge from their pmctice, to 
b< titterly ignorant, or scornfully careless. Our grammarians dis- 
tinguish a subjunctive mood : but, our writers employ the form of 
tfckc indicative, indifferently, also for the subjunctive. Juki us uses 
here, ereuten of the indicative, instead of the subjunctive create* 
He uses, elsewhere, are for be. And, in general, though in other 
respects the most correct in style, perhaps, of all our writers, he 
uses always the forms of the indicative, to signify as well fiossiole as 
actually existing power. In this, I cannot advise the reader to 
imitjite him. 
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the power; and laws, you know, are intended to 
giiard against what men may do, not to trust to what 
tiiey wi// do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge agmnst you is of a 
plain, simple nature : it appears even upton the fece of 
your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your justifi- 
cation of yourself is full of subtlety and refinement, and 
in some places not very intelligible. If I were per- 
sonally your enemy, I should dwell, with a malignant 
pleasure, upon those great and useful qualifications 
which you certainly possess, and by which you once 
acquired, though they could not preserve to you, the 
respect and esteem of your country ; I should enu- 
merate the honours you have lost, and the virtues 
you have disgraced : but having no private resent- 
ment* to gratify, I think it sufiicient to have given 
my opinion of your public conduct, leaving the 
punishment it deserves to your closet and to yourself- 

JUNIUS. 



To your closet and to yourself,'] I am afraid, that the use of the 
closet in this place, caunot be called happy. Not that a specious 
defence of the figure might not be found. But, after the ardour and 
majesty of the former part of tlie sentence^ the manner in which 
closet is mentioned in the end of it, produces to *he mind of the 
reader much of the effect of an anti- climax* How should his cloweS 
punish him,, by any thing separate from the punishment of his ovr^. 
reflections? 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



JUJSflUS had alleged^ in the Letter intmediately precedingy that ^r 
WilHam Blackatone^a Cominentaries^in order to represent JaitfifiiUy 
the state of the kno of Englmid at the time when they were written^ 
ought to have expressed all the catises of disqualification from 
serving in Parliament^ which were then known to that law. He 
even bestowed tlie praise of affirming^ that all the legal and known 
causes of such disguabfication werefaithjtdly exhibited in t fiat excel- 
lent compendium of English jurisprudence. But he hence took occa- 
sion to reproach Dlackstone so tnuch the more severely^ as an 
apostate from principles which he had solemnly recorded as hisy and 
had recommended by Ms authority to the whole nation. 

Even since the publication of the Letter in which these facts were tfie 
most distinctly explainedy Blackstone had found an Jdvocate ; who 
in a Letter to t/ie Publisher of the St. Jameses Evening Posty imputed 
to Junius, the absurdity of compkdningy that the Commentaries 
of the Laws of England did notforetel eventsy as well as cxfilain 
principles andinsticutionsy did not anticipate the facts of the crimes^ 
the expulsion, and the incapacitation of John Wilkes, 

If did not escape the sagacity qyj" Junius, that this imfmtationy how^ 
ever egregiously falscy migftt have its weight with those careless 
readers to whom a jokcy or a malicious insinuatioriy is at any time 
better than a grave and candid argument, and who are apt to liasten 
awayy with half apprehended miare^tresentations upon tlicir mindsy 
as being too light and ir.dijfcrent about truthy to use any pains of 
inquiry to discover ity unless it be urged unavoidably upon i/teir 
' notice. 

He therefore hastened, in the person o/'Philo-Junius, to correct that 
writer's tmjust charge. Tfds was tfie object of the following short 
Letter. 

In the fint paragraph of this Lett cry its author relates and refutes 
the misrepresentation of his new opponent. In the stcor\(\ /.aragrapij 
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he endetrvoure to confirm hU own iyrigirud statement j by a reference 
to the incidents of the debate m the Bouse of Commons^ in which 
BlackBUmes Qmmentaries were successfully guotedagmmt hm9elf. 



SIR, 14. August J 1769. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the St. James's 
Evening-Post first wilfully misunderstands Junius, 
then censures him for a bad reasoner. Junius does 
not say that it was incumbent upon Doctor Black- 
stone to foresee and state the crimes for which Mr. 
Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, 
he had even done so, it would have been nothing to 
the purpose. The question is, not for what particu^^ 
lar offences a person may be expelled ; but generally, 
whether by the law of parliament expulsion alone 
creates a disqualification. If the affirmative be the 
law of parliament, Doctor Blackstone might and 
should have told us so. The question is not confined 
to this or that particular person, but forms one great 
general branch of disqualification, too important in 
itself, and too extensive in its consequences, to be 
omitted in an accurate work expressly treating of the 
law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently tliis. Doctof 
Blackstone, while he was speaking in the Hpuse of 
Commons, never once thought of his Commentaries, 
until the contradiction was unexpectedly urged, and 
stared him in die face. Instead of defending himself 
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U|HQ» tlae q)ot, he sunk under the charge^ in an agonj 
\tf coofusion and de^)mr. It is well known, diat 
tbeie was a pause of some minutes in the house, fiom 
a general expectation that the DoctOT would say some- 
thisig m his own defence ; but it seems, his feculties 
were too much overpowered to think of those sub- 
tleties and refinements which have since occured to 
him. It was then that Mr. Grenville received the 
severe chastisement, which the Doctor mentions with 

Stmk under the chargCy &c.] The labours of Lowth and of John- 
ton have been employed in vain. The barbarous anomalies of 
English speech are still renewed, perpetuated, and multiplied. 
Ke'wspapers, nuigazines, reviews, and translations, are absolutely so 
many flower-beds of provincialisms, foreign idioms, colloquial bar- 
barisms, and ignorant or affected violations of the most common 
proprieties of grammar. These are, much more than any other 
books, in the hands of the common reader. From these, even per- 
sons of liberal education, borrow the greater part of their phrase- 
ology for both speaking and writing. Hence is our language, in 
qplte of the progress of literature, at least not more correct and pure 
than in the days of Swift and Addison. Instead of aunky which is 
properly the participle perfect, Junius ought to have here used 
•ankj the only preterite of the verb sink. But, the vicious use 
of ntnky as a preterite, is, in defiance of analogy and classical 
authority, now almost universal. On tlie contrary, it is common 
with English writei's, to use the preterite for the participle — he had 
began^ for he had begun^-he fiad rariy for he fmdruny &c. &c.— A 
practice so vicious cannot be too earnestly exploded. 

// was then t/iat Mr, Grenville received^ &c.] Mr. Grenville, 
after triumphantly quoting Dr. Blackstone*s book against the 
Doctor himself, paused for the Doctor's reply, and insultingly shook 
his head when he saw the Doctor remain fearfully silent. The 
interruption of the debate, and the still eager expectation of the 
house, moved Sir Fletcher Norton to intei*pose. The words of his 
interposition, though contemptuously mentioned by Junius, were 
sufficiently facetious. 
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so much triumph. / ivish the honourable gentleman^ 
instead of shaking his heady ivould shake a good ar- 
gument out of it. If to the elegance, novelty, and 
bitterness of this ingenious sarcasm, we add the 
natural melody of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's 
pipe, we shall not be sui-prised that Mr. Grenville 
was unable to make him any reply. 
«i 

As to the Doctor I would recommend it to him 
to be quiet. If not, he may perhaps hear again from 
Junius himself. 

PHILO.JUNIUS. 



Sir Fletcher J\/brton*s /il/icy &c.] Sir Fletcher, some of whose 
fbrmer promotions have been already mentioned, was upon the 
death of Sir John Cust, chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, 
on the 22d of January 1770. He sat, at this time, however, in that 
house, as a common member, among the crown lawyers. It was to 
asdst a brother, that he interposed against Mr. Grenville. 

Mr. Grenville had been bred a lawyer himself; and hence would 
naturally take a leading pai*t in a question that was at once juridical 
and political. 

/ would recommend it to him to be quiet. ^ This is puny vapour- 
ing, unworthy of the talents and the wonted magnanimity of 
Junius. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO A PAMPHLET, 

ENTITLED 

' AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION STATED/ 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY DOCTOR BLACKSTONE^ 

SOLICITOR TO THE»Q.UEEN, 

IN ANSWER TO JUNIUS'S LETTER* 



OP all the writersj with fvhoae works I am acquainted^ there is none 
whom JUNIUS' more resembles in quick discernment of the vjeakpari 
of an adversarxfs argianenty in forcible refutation^ in sharp, humi' 
Sating reply^ than Chillingworth, the author of the famous 
Vindication of the Religion of Protestants. 

He has chosen^ in this particular instance^ to resemble that great vfriter^ 
alsoy in the fair exposition of his opponent's arguments. Chilling- 
WORTH incorporated vnth his ovm the book of Knot ; and exhibited 
each chapter of his adversary's composition immediately before that 
chapter of his own in which it was refuted, Junius directed that 
portion of Blackstone's pamphlet^ which was employed in the express 
contradiction of the doctrines advanced by hinij to be here inserted . 
in the collection of his Letters, 

In this Postscript, indeed^ Sir William Blackstone displays little qfxht 
acuteness and penetration q^ Junius. Jle asserts^ that the prece^ 
dent of ffalpole's temporary incapacitation entirely coincided^ in all 
particular Sy with the present case of that of JVilkes: he affirms^ that 
the incapacity of a candidate must^ of necessity ^ annihilate what-- 
ever votes were given in his favour: he avows that^ in regard to 
this influence of the incapacity of a candidate annihilating the voices 
tf the electors by whom he %vas preferred^ the law had unaccountabBy 
. changed since tiie time whm^ though Walpole^ with a nmjority of 
voices in hisfavour^ was rejected as incaj.able^ yet his rival Taylor^ 
the choice of a minority of tht; electors qf Lynn JRegisy was not, 
however^ received as the legal representative of that boi^ugh. 

His style /•, in a coTuideratle degree^ natural^ clear^ and correct; ytt^ 
more verbose^ and much less terse^ than that o/" Junius^ 
TOL. I. T t 
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Since these papers were sent to the press, 
a ^vriter in the public papers, who subscribes him- 
self Junius, has made a feint of bringing this question 
to a short issue. Though the foregoing observations 
contain, in my opinion, at least, a full refutation of 
all that this writer has offered, I shall, however, 
bestow a very few words upon him. It will cost me 
very little troubteto unravel and expose the sophistry 
of his argument. 

" I take the question,'* says he, " to be strictly 
this : Whether or no it be the known established 
law of parliament, that the expulsion of a member 
of the House of Commons, of itself, creates in him 
such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, at a subse- 
quent election, any votes given to him are null and 
void ; and that any other candidate who, except the 
person expelled, has the greatest number of votes, 
ought to be the sitting member ?'* 

Waving, for the present, any objection I may 
have to this state of the question, I shall venture to 
meet our champion upon his own ground ; and 
attempt to support the affirmative of it, in one of the 
two ways by which he says it can be alone fairly 
supported. " If there be no statute,^' says he, " in 
which the specific disability is clearly created, 8cc. 
(and we acknowledge tliere is none) tlie custom of 



It will coat me very little trouble^ Sec] This boast is miserablf 
Mied in the prosi*es8 of tlie paper. 
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poriiament must then be referred to: and some case 
or cases, strictly in point, must be produced, with 
the decision of the court upon them. ' ' Now, I assert, 
that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's case is 
strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates 
absolute incapacity of being re-elected. This was the 
cleardecision of the house upon it ; and was a full decla- 
ration, that incapacity was the necessary consequence 
of expulsion. The law was as clearly and firmly fixed 
by this resolution, and is as binding in every subse- 
quent case of expulsion, as if it had been declared by 
fm express statute, " That a member expelled by a 
resolution of the House of Commons shall be deemed 
incapable of being re-elected." Whatever doubt, 
then, there might have been of the law, before Mr, 
Walpole's case, with respect to the full operation of 
a vote of expulsion, tliere can be none now. The 
decision of the house, upon this case, i^ strictly in 
point, to prove tliat expulsion creates absolute in- 
capacity in law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law, in this inslartce, |aust have 
the same operation and effect with incapacity in law 

TTiat exfmlsion creates absolute tncapacitu in lavf of heivg rf- 
fheted,"] The reader will afterwards find, froia the faithful irtatt- 
ment of Junius, that the iticafiacity of Walpole, was not understood 
to arise trXJin his expulsion solely, but from his expulsion taken 
together with the causes which ostensibly occasioned it, and the 
circumstances with which it was accompanied. 

-&f/, incafiacity in lawy in this instance^ must have the same 
operafioTiy &c.] The rit^hts of elect3rs, f.^rm a part so essentially 
fundaroentiil of the British Constitutio:>, that nothing is to be applied 
^ hose analogy y in decision upon them. Kolhing, but statutes 
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in every other instance. Now, incapacity of being 
re-elected implies, in its very terms, that any votes 
given to the incapable person, at a subsequent election, 
are null and void. This is its necessary operation, 
or it has no operation at all. It is *oox et praterea 
nihil. We can no more be called upon to prove 
this proposition, than we can to prove that a dead 
man is not alive, or that twice two are four. When 
the terms are understood, the proposition is self- 
evident 

Lastly : It is, in all cases of election, the known 
and established law of the land, grounded upon the 
clearest principles of reason and common sense, that 
if the votes given to one candidate are null and void, 

unequivocal, clear, and precise, or firecedentt of acknowledged 
authority and in every point coinciding without the slightest con- 
ceivable difference J can be accepted as rules by which to detennine 
in any case affecting the first rights of parliamentary election. Thi« 
is established beyond controversy, by natural reason and expedien- 
cy, by the whole practice of the English law, by the judgment of the 
greatest lawj'crs, — not excepting even Blackstone himself. 

But, the votes of the electors of Lynn Regis given for Mr. Wal- 
pole, at a time when he was incapable of re-election, were found 
to be mdl^ only in favour o/him^ but valid^ in o/ipontio^to Ms rivtd. 
Here was surely a distinction ; and this distinction was established 
by a precedent to wJiich all parties willingly appealed. It follows, 
tlien, that votes given in favour of an incapable person, whose inca- 
pacity had arisen from expulsion, were by the laws of England not 
absolutely null, but only null quoad iattmu 

If Blackstone could not discern this distinction, his penetration 
as a lawyer must have been very contemptible. If discerning, he 
yet chose to avoid acknowledt^ing it, what shall we say of his 
honesty I - ^ 
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they cannot be opposed to the votes given to another 
candidate. They cannot affect the votes of such can- 
didate at all. As they have, on the one ha^d, no posi- 
tive quality to add or establish, so have they, on the 
other hand, no negative one to subtract or destroy. 
They are, in a word, a mere non-entitJ^ Such was 
the determination of the House of Commons in 
the Maiden and Bedford elections ; cases Etrictly in 
point to the present question, as far as they are meant 
to be in point. And to say, that they are not in point, 
in all circumstances, in those particularly which 
are independent of the proposition which diey are 
quoted to prove, is to say no more then that Mai- 
den is not Middlesex, nor Serjeailt Comyns Mn 
Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion 
creates incapacity; incapacity annihilates any votes 
given to the incapable person. The votes given to 
the qualified candidate stand upon their own bottom, 
firm and untouched, and can alone liave effect. 

This, one would think, would be sufficient. But 
we are stopped short, and told, that none of our pre- 
cedents come home to the present case; and are 
challenged to produce *'a precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons that does come 
home to it, viz. nvhere an expelled member has been 
returned againy and another candidate ^ nvith an inferior 
number of *voteSy has been declared the sitting mem- 
ber'\ 
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Ingtead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put 
a case; which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to 
the present point. Suppose another Sacheverel, (and 
every party must have its Sacheverel) should, at some 
future election, take it into his head to ofier himself a 
candidate for the country of Middlesex. He is ap- 
posed by a candidate, whose coat is of a different 
colour; but, however of a very good cdoun. The 

Iiutrad of a firccedent^ I miB beg leave to fiut a ccue^ &c*] The 
case here supposed is, that of votes given in favour of a dergymaiw 
The following difierences would necessarily exist between the case 
of tliat clergyman, and the case oTMr. Wilkes* 

1. Clergymen had been always in the island, since the first exis- 
tence of the House of Commons; yet had never been chosen into it^ 
because their clerical duties were understood to be incompatibKe 
with the legislative functions of a member of that house. 

But there was no previous instance, in the whole history of parlia- 
ment, of any person expelled for the same crimes with Mr« Wilkes, 
re-elected in similar circumstances, and again re-elected in pertina- 
cious opposition to the renewed expulsion of the Commons* In 
Wilkes's case, therefore, it was impossiUe that the law s^ioaid be 
previously known. And ignorance and obstinacy, if violating no 
known law, are not to be punished by the taking away of dieir 
rights* « 

2* It was an unquestiofnable doctrine of the common Anv, con- 
firmed by direct decisions, that a clergyman could not be a inember 
of the House of Commons* 

As to the case of Mr. Wilkes, the common law said, at least, 
nothing against him and his electors. 

5. Clerj^'men had their proper representation in the Court of 
Convocation, whenever it was caUcd* 

But Mr. Wilkes, and the electors by whom he was chosen, could 
have no such refuge from the injury which they oonceixed thera* 
stives to suffer by the decision of the House of Commons* 

All this, IMackstone could not but know* There is, then, eztreqie 
disingcnuousness in his putting the case of tlie clerg^rman* 
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divine has an indisputable majority; nay, the poor 
layman is absoluUy distanced. The sheriff, after 
having had his conscience well informed by the reve- 
rend casuist, returns him, as, he supposes, duly 
elected- The whole house is in an uproar, at the 
apprehension of so strange an appearance amongst 
them. A motion, however, is at length made, that 
the person was incapaWe of being elected; that his 
election, therefore, is null and void; and that his 
copipetitor ought to have been returned. " No, " says 
a great orator; " first shew me your law for this pro- 
ceeding. Either produce me a statute, in which the 
specific disability of a clergyman is created; or, pro- 
duce me a precedent, ^here a clergyman has been 
returned^ and another candidate^ iDith an inferior num- 
ber of votes ^ has been declared the sitting member. ^^ 
No such statute, no such precedent to be found. 
What answer then is to be given to this demand? 
The very same answer which I will give to that of 
Junius : That there is more than one precedent in the 
proceedings of the house — ** where an incapable 
person has been returned, and another candidate 
with an inferior number of votes, has been declared 
the sitting member; and that this is the known and 
established law, in all cases of incapacity, from what- 
ever cause it may arise." 

I shall now therefore beg leave to make a slight 
amendment to Junius's state of the question, the 
afiBrmative of which will then stand thus ; 
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"It is the known and established law of pailia^ 
ment, that the expulsion of any member of the 
House of Commons creates in him an incapaci^ of 
being re-elected ; that any votes given to him at a 
subsequent election, are, in consequence of such 
incapacity, null and void; and that any other candi- 
date who, except the person rendered incapable, has 
the greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
member." 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr^ 
Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. '* It is not 
possible," says this WTiter, " to conceive a case more 
exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled; and, 
having a majority of votes ' at the next election, was 
returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a can- 
didate set up by tlie ministry, petitioned the house 
that he might be the sitting member. Thus far the 
circumstances tally exactly, except that our House of 
Commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petition- 
ing. . The point of law, however, was the same. It 
came regularly before the house, and it was their 
business to determine upon it. They did determine 
it J for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected.'*^ 

Instead of examining the justness of this repre- 
sentation, I shall beg leave to oppose against it my 
own view of this case, in as plain a manner^ and aa 
fev/ words, as I am able. 

It was the knw\-n and established law of parlia- 
ment, ^vlicn the chai'ge a£;ainst Mr. Walpole came 
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before the House of Commons, that they had power 
to expel, to disable, and to render incapable for 
offences. In virtue of this power they expelled 
him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, adjudged 
him, in terms, to be incapable of being re-elected, 
there must have been at once an end with him. 
But though the right of the house, both to expel, 
and adjudge incapable, was clear and indubitable, 
it does not appear to me, that the fuU operation and 
effect of a vote of expulsion singly was so. The 
law in this case had never been expressly declared. 
There had been no event to call up such a declara- 
tion. I trouble not myself with the grammatical 
meaning of the word expulsion. I regard only its 
legal meaning. This was not, as I think, precisely 
fixed. The house thought proper to fix it, and ex- 
plicitly to declare the full consequences of their 
former vote, before they suffered these consequences 
to take effect. And in this proceeding they acted 
upon the most liberal and solid principles of equity, 
justice, and law. What then did the burgesses of 

The house thought ftroper to fix it^ &c.] The reader cannot but 
perceive, that Blackstone here imputes to that House of Commons 
who expelled Walpole, an intention which there is no express evi- 
dencc of tlieir having entertained. But, by such an assumption, evea 
alone, his argument is utterly vitiated. 

On the contraryj the probability is, that this House of Commons, 
bchig chiefly Tories, and wishing to have a Tory instead of a Whig 
representative of Lynn Regis, must have proceeded as far in Tay« 
lor's fevour as they thought themselves at all warranted by the law 
of parliament* 

VOL. I* ^ ^ 
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Lynn collect from the second vote? Their subse- 
quent conduct will tell us: it will with certainty 
tell us, tliat they considered it as decisive against' 
Mr. Walpole : it will also, with equal certainty, tell 
us that, upon supposition that the law of election 
stood then, as it does now, and that they knew it to 
stand thus, they inferred, " that, at a future election, 
and in case of a similar return, the house would 
receive the same candidate, as duly elected, whom 
they had before rejected." They could infer nothing 
but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dis- 
similarity in the present case. It will be sufficient to 
observe, that as the law of parliament, upon which 
the House of Commons grounded every step of their 
proceedings, was clear beyond the f each of doubt, so 
neither could the freeholders of Middlesex be at a 
loss to foresee what must be the incvitiible conse- 
quence of dieir proceedings in opposition to it. For, 
upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, the house made 
inquiry, whether any votes were given to any other 
candidate? 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake, 
even to give this writer the utmost he asks : to allow 
the most perfect similarity throughout in these two 
cases; to allow, that the law of expulsion was quite 
as clear to the burgesses of Lynn, as to the free- 
holders of Middlesex. It will, I am confident, avail 
his cause but little. It will only prove, that the law 
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of election, * that time, was difFel^ent frtm the pre- 
sent law. It wiH prove,- that in all cases of an in- 
capable candidate, returned, the law then was, that 
flie whole election should be void. But now we 
know that this is not law. The cases of Maiden and 
Bedford were, as has been seen, determined upon 
other and more just principles. And these deter- 
minations are, I imagine, admitted on all sides to be 
law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining 
part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful, 
to see men of parts and ability, giving into the most 
unworthy artifices, and descending so much below 
their true line of character. But, if they are not the 
dupes of their sophistry, (which is hardly to be con- 
ceived) let them consider that they are something 
much worse. 

The dearest interests of this countiy are its laws 
and its constitution. Against every attack upon 
these, there will, I hope, be always found among-st 
us the firmest spit'it of resistance^ superior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition. For ambi- 
tion, though it does not always take the lead of faction, 
will be sure in the end to make the most fatal ad- 

J3ut now we know that thisjs not faw,"] Blackstonc, here, with 
daring absurdity, ascribes to the House of Commons the whole 
authority of the tliree branches of the legislature. 

Maiden and Bedford^ &c.] The incapacity of the persons chosen 
for these places, had been created by an act of the legislature^ in- 
cluding King, Lords, and Commons* 
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vantage of it, and draw it to its own purposes. But, 
I trust, our day of trial- is yet far off; and that there 
is a fund of good sense in this country^ which cannot 
long be deceived^ by the arts either of £dse reasoning 
or &lse patriotism. 
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LETTER XX. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



THE object of this Letter U to rejute the Mubstance of the preceding 
Patter. 

luNiuS) fvTBt^ latigha at the fornudity and labour of the ministerial 
pamfihlets; then demonstrates the exfiidsion of Walfiole to be tnappli* 
cable^ as a precedent to justify that qf WUkes; produces the case of 
Mr. WoUastony to prove that persona against whom there was nothing 
but expulsion barely^ toere legally re^eligible into the House of Com" 
mons; and concludes his reasoningSy by proving^ slightingly^ tluit 
there vfas extreme absurdity in quotings in the present instance^ the 
cases of Bedford and Maiden^ or introducing, /or illustration^ the 
case rf'the clergyman, which had been supposed by Blackstone. 

Thus far, except only in the first paragraph, this Letter is written with 
extraordinary plainness. Its author shews a solicitude for nothing 
but clearness, precision, and force of argument. He abstains from 
all ornament, but that which consists in correctness of style, in aft 
division of his sentences, in purity and propriety of phrase. But, 
having finished the argumentative part of Ids Letter, lie rises, at 
Cfnce, into a strain of impassioned eloquence, jit the very mention 
of the position, that the law of parliament in elections might have 
changed, simfily by the fiat of the House of Commons, his whole soul 
teems to kindle into rage; and, to the close of the Letter, he goes on 
m a vehement Jlow qf mingled argument and ardent sentiments, the 
most eloquent and the most impressive. 



SIR, 8. August, 1769. 

The gentleman, who has published ^ 
answer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 
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honoured me with a postscript of six quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls bestowing a very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in contmon politeness/ 
refuse him a reply. The form and magnitude of 
a quarto imposes upon the mind ; and men, who 
are unequal to the labour of discussing an intricate 
argument, or wish to avoid it, are willing enough to 
suppose, that much has been proved, because much 
has been said. Mine, I confess, are humble la- 
bours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, but 
simply to inform the body of the people ; and I [m^- 
•fer that cliannel of conveyance, which is likely to 
spread farthest among them. The advocates of the 
ministry seem to me to write for feme, and to flatter 
themselves, that the size of their works will make 
them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto upon 
solid folio, as if their labours, because they are gi- 
gantic, could contend with truth and Heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question, meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is no 
statute, by which the specific disability we speak of, 
is created ; but he aifirms, that the custom of parlia- 

/ do not firemme to instruct the learned^ &c«] There is great art 
in this endeavour to prepossess the minds of readers, against the 
elaborate and bulky pamphlets of Blackstone and the other de- 
fenders of the obnoxious decision, as well as in favour of his own 
plainness. Every reader, I should suppose, must unavoidably fed. 
this art successful. 

jia if their labours^ because they are gigantic^ could contend 
with truth and Heaven.'] The reader easily perceives, that die 
metaphor, is here, blown up into bombast* 
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meat has been referred to, and that a case, strictly in 
point, has been produced, with the decision of the 
court upon it. — I thank him for coming so fairly to 
the point. He asserts, that the case of Mr. Walpole 
is strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates an 
absolute incapacity of being re-elected ; and for this 
purpose, he' refers generally to the first vote of the 
house upon that occasion, without venturing to recite 
the vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous artifice, of 
adopting that part of a precedent which seems to suit 
his purpose, and omitting the remainder, deserves 
some pity, but cannot excite my resentment. He 
takes advantage eagerly of the first resolution, by 
which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is declared ; but as 
to the t^vo following, by which the candidate with the 
fewest votes was declared '' not duly elected," and 
the election itself vacated, I dare say he would be 
well satisfied, if they were forever "blotted out of the 
Journals of the House of Commons. In fair argu- 
ment, no part of a precedent should be admitted, 
unless the whole of it be given to us together. The 
author has divided his precedent j for he knew that, 
taken together, it produced a consequence directly the 

To the tioint,"] I would not entirely condenin the use of this 
phrase. Yet, when employed so often as in the pages of Junius ; it 
certainly tends to give an air of vulgarity and indistinctness to the 
composition. 

In fair argument^ 8ic.] Here is an observation which evinces the 
author to have been well acquainted with the true principles of 
juridical discussion and evidence. However obvious and simple that 
observation may appear, the rule which it establishes is perpetually 
transgressed, even by those from wh(.m one should think that such 
error and unfairness were the least to be expected. 
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reverse of that which he endeavours to draw from a" 
vote of expulsion. But what will this honest person 
say, if I take him at his word, and demonstrate to 
him, that the House of Commons never meant to 
found Mr. Walpole's incapacity upon his expulsion 
only ? What subterfuge will then remain ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of the 
intention of men who lived more than half a century 
ago; and that 'such intention can only be collected 
from their words and actions, as they are delivered 
to us upon record. To prove their designs, by a 
supposition of what they would have done, opposed 
to what they actually did, is mere trifling and imper- 
tinence* The vote, by which Mr. Walpole's incapa- 
city was declared, is thus expressed : " That Robert 
Walpole, Esq. having been, this session of parlia- 
ment, committed a prisoner to the tower, and expel- 
led this house, for a high breach of trust in the execu- 
tion of his office, and notorious corruption when Se- 
cvctary at War, was, and is incapable of being elected 
a member to ser\'e in this present parliament*.'* 

• It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain qnarto^ 
called The Case of the last Election for the County of Middie9rj^ 
coTtftideredy has the impudence to recite this very vote in the follow- 
ing terms, vide page 11. " Resolved, That Robert Walpole, Esq. 
having been that session of parliament expelled the house, was, 
and is incapable of being elected a member to serve in the present 
parliAraent." There cannot be a stronger positive proof of tfa# 
treachery of the compiler, nor a stronger presumptive proof that he 
was convinced that tlic vote, if truly recited, would overtom hipi 
whole argument* 
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Now, Sir, to my understanding, no proposi- 
tion of this kind, can be more evident, than that 
the House of Commons, by this very vote, them- 
selves understood, and meant to declare, that Mr. 
Walpole^s incapacity arose from the crimes he Iiad 
committed, not from the punishment the house an- 
nexed to them. The high breach of trust, the notori- 
ous corruption are stated in die strongest terms. 
They do not tell us that he was incapable, because he 
was expelled, but because he had been guilty of such 
offences, as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in 
parliament. If they had intended to fix the disabi- 
lity upon his expulsion alone, the mention of his 
crimes, in the same vote, would have been highly im- 
proper. It could only perplex the minds of the elec- 
tors ; who, if they collected any thing from so con- 
fused a declaration oftlielaw of parliament, mustJiave 
concluded, that their representative hadbeen declared 
incapable, because he was highly guilty, not because 
he had been punished. But, even admitling thcrn to 
have understood it in the other sense, they must 
then, from the veiy terms of the vote, have united 
the idea of his being sent to the Tower A\ith that of 
his expulsion, and considered his incapacity as tlic 
joint effect of both. 

Abw, Sir J to wj^ ufiderstanding^^ 8cc.] Here too, we find one of 
those nice and masterly discriminations, which bespeak native sub- 
ticty and penetration of mind, eminently improved by the study of 
logic, and of its application in law arguments. This piece of rea- 
soning extends to the end of tlie paragraplu 
VOL. U XX 
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I do not mean to give an opinion upon tlie justice 
of the proceedings of the House of Commons with 
regard to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly , if I admitted 
thbir censure to be well-founded, I could no way avoid 
agreeing with them in the consequence they draw 
from it. I could never have a doubt, in law or reason, 
that a man convicted of a high breach of trust, and of 
4 notorious corruption in the execution of a public 
office, was, and ought to be, incapable of sitting in 
the same parliament. Far from attempting to invali- 
date that vote, I should have wished that the incapa- 
city declared by it, could legally have been continued 
forever. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument 
returns. The House of Commons, upontlie face of 
their proceedings, had the strongest motives to 
declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected. 
They thought such a man unworthy to sit among 
them. — To that point they proceeded, and no 
farther: for they respected the rights of the people, 
Vvliilc they asserted their o^\ti. They did not infer, 
from Mr. Walpolc's incapacity, that his opponent 



JS/ow^ Sir, observe how forcibly the argument returna.l This, 
also, is masterly. The force of the argument is, that f/J even when 
a man had been declared inca/iable of re-eiecUonj not sim/ily for 
being cupelled the house j but on account more esfiecially qf the 
Jlagrajii crimes which occasioned his exfiuUion^ the votes given for 
this mail at a subsequent election were not annulled: by the same 
rnlcy ijiiich lea's ough: those votes to be declared nuUy which were 
given in favour of a man whose incapacity of re-election was avow^ 
cdly founded en his expulsion solely. 
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was duly elected; on the ciH^trary, they declared Mr. 
Taylor "not duly elected," and the election itself 
void. 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my honest 
friend assures us, is strictly in point to prove, that 
expulsion, of itself, creates an incapacity of being 
elected. If it had been so, the present House of 
Commons should at least have followed strictly, the 
example before them, and should have stated to us, in 
the same vote, the crimes for which they expelled 
Mr. Wilkes ; whereas they resolve simply, that, 
" having been expelled, he was, and is, incapable.'* 
In this proceeding, I am authorized to aifirm, they 
have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, nor one 
single precedent, to support them. On the other 
side, there is indeed a precedent so strongly in point, 
that all the enchanted castles of ministerial magic fall 
before it. In the year 1698, (a period which the 
rankest Tory dare not except against) Mr. AVollaston 
was expelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his 
seat in the same parliament. The ministry have pre- 
cluded themselves from all objections drawn from the 
cause of his expulsion; for they affirm, .absolutely, 
that expulsion of itself creates the disability. Now, 
Sir, let sophistrj'^ evade^ let falsehood assert, and 



My honest friend-^ &c.] I do not perceive, that the use of this 
language of contemptuous familiarity, lends any advantage to Junius * 
in the prosecution of liis argument. 

iUr. Wollaston was exficUedj &c.] The case of Mr. WoUaston is 
more particularly mentioned in a subsequent Paper. 
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impudence deny — here stands the precedent, a 
land-mark to direct us throu^ a troubled sea of con- 
troversy, conspicuous and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of this 
point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends the 
whole question. The rest is unworthy of notice. We 
are inquiring, whether incapacity be or be not 
created by expulsion. In the cases of Bedford and 
Maiden, the incapacity of the persons returned, was 
matter of public notoriety, for it was created by act of 
parliament. But, really. Sir, my honest friend's sup- 
positions are as unfavourable to him as his fects. He 
well knows, that the clerg)-, besides that they are re- 
presented in common with their fellow-subjects, have 
also a separate parliament of their own ; — ^that their 
incapacity to sit in the House of Commons, has been 
confirmed by repeated decisions of the house ; and 
that the law of parliament, declared by those deci- 
sions, has been, for above two centuries, notorious 
and undisputed. The author is certainly at liberty to 
fency cases, and make whatever comparisons he 
thinks proper; his suppositions still continue as 
distant from fact, as his w:ild discourses are from 
?olid argument. 

The conclusion of his book is -candid to extreme. 
He offers to grant mc all I desire. He thinks he may 
safely admit, that the case of Mr. Walpolc makes di- 
rectly against him ; for it seems, he has one grand 
solution /Vi2^^//(? for all difficulties. If, says he, Iv:er& 
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fd aUaw ail this-y it wll only prove, that the law of elec- 
noH was different y in ^tieen Anne^s time, from what it 
is at present. 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The prin- ' 
ciple, I know, has been maintained in fact ; but I 
never expected to see it so formally declared. What 
can he mean ? Does he assume this language, to 
satisfy the doubts of the people, or does he mean to 
rouse their indignation ? Are the ministry daring 
enough to affirm, that the House of Commons have 
a right to make and unmake the law of parliament, at 
their pleasure ? — Does the law of parliament, which 
we are so often told is the law of the land ; — does the 
common right of every subject of the realm, depend 
upon an arbitrary, capricious vote, of one branch of 
the legislature ? — The voice of truth and reason must 
be silent. 

The ministry tell us plainly, that this is no longer d 
question of right, but of power and force alone. 

What can he mean ?"] Here is an instance of oratorical skill, that 
can never be enough admired. To have argued calmly and subtilely 
against the extravagance of affirming that the House of Commons 
might usurp, at pleasure, any new powers, would have implied a 
tort of concession, and might have brought into danger the very 
principle it was used to defend. Junius, therefore, althcugh Ivc 
had, in the previous part of his Letter, proceeded with a stern rejec- 
tion of all figures and ornament, yet, at the very ment'on of such 
unbounded claims of the House of Commons, bursts out at once into 
a storm of indignant and interrogative sentiment, which hurries 
away and overwhelms all attempts at answer or resistance. 

The miniutry t ell uh plainly, &c.] The purj>ose of this paragraph 
is, to state, in a manner the most provoking to the feelings of th^ 
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What was law yesterday, is not law to-day : and 
now, it seems, we have no better rule to live by, than 
the temporary cSiscretion and fluctuating integrity of 
the House of Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ri- 
diculous. For my own part, I claim no merit Grom 
endeavouring to do a service to my fellow subjects. I 
have done it to the best of my understanding ; and, 
without looking for the approbation of other men, my 
conscience is satisfied. What remains to be done, 
concerns the collective body of the people. They are 
now to determine for themselves, whether they will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights ; or 
make an humble, slavish surrender of them, at the 
feet of tlie ministry. To a generous mind, there can- 
not be a doubt. We owe it to our ancestors, to 
preserve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care : we owe it to our posterity, not to suffer 
their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But, if it 
were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred 
claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 
oiu-sclves, from which nothing can acquit us ; — a 

people, that usurpation of supreme power, which Junius alleged 
that his adversary was willing to justify in the House of Common^* 

ProfessioTis of fiatriothm are become stale and ridiculousy 8cc«] 
Junius ought to havehei-e used have become. Become^ be^ are both 
verbs merely of existence. Whenever, therefore, any of their parts 
arc used in combination, these parts ought to agree m time* To 
say are become^ is just as absurdly incorrect, as if one sliould sayi 
art' been. 



/ 
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personal interest, which we cannot surrender. To 
alienate even our own rights, would be a crime as 
much more enormous than suicide, as a life of civil 
security and freedom is superior to a bare existence ; 
and if life be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject 
the noblest part of the gift, if we consent to surrender 
that certain rule of living, without which, the condi- 
tion of human nature is not only miserable, but con- 
temptible. 

JUNIUS. 



To surrender that certain rule of livings See] The idea of the 
freedom of virtue, is here associated with that of political freedom, 
m a manner that seems to represent the former as impossible with- 
out thc'latter. The whole train of this concluding paragraph of the 
Letter, composes a noble and interesting peroration. 
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LETTER XX*. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



TTtia Letter^ fiublUhed at a date long Bubseqtient to that of the kutfire* 
ceding one^^vfaa intended Mejly to firoduccy in defence qfJvsivs*s 
exfilanation of that resolution of the House of Commons^ which de^ 
dared Mr. Walfiole incapable of immediate re-elect ionydn authority 
tio leas resficc table than that of Lord Sommers^ clearly exfireued m 
his interpretation ofthefamovjs corFvention at the revolutionydy which 
King James was declered to have abdicated the throne. The mutual 
resemblance of the combination of the members in the two sentence* 
compared^ is precise and complete ; as is^ alsoy that of the two inter^ 
pretations q/" Junius and Lord Sommers, For the resty apart of 
this Letter is very correctly and properly employed in explaining the 
importance of recalling the attention of the people to the subject of 
the Middlesex election, till the injury they had suffered by the ded^ 
aion upon it should be finally redressed. 

St should seem that Junius had, in truth, just casually lighted on the 
passage, in which hefowui himself supported by the great constitu^ 
tional authority of Lord Sonmiers ; and thought it of too great con^ 
sequence to be carelessly suppressed. 

ITiis Letter is^ notwithstanding its date, inserted here, because its re* 
ference m to the train of argument in the last preceding Letter, and 
because the author apiuars to have himself directed t/iat it should 
accompany that Letter. 



SIR, ^ 22. May^ 1771. 

V ERY early in the debate upon the decision 
of the Middlesex election, it was observed by Ju* 
Nius, that die House of Commons had not only ex- 
ceeded their boasted precedent of the expulsion, an^ 
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subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that 
they had not even adhered to it strictly as far as it 
went. After ccmvicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false 
quotation from the Journals, and having explained 
the purpose which that contemptible fraud 'was in- 
tended to answer ; he proceeds to state the vote itself, 
by which Mr. Walpole's . supposed incapacity was 
declared) viz. — ^^ Resolved, that Robert Walpole, 
£sq« having been, this session of parliament, com- 
mitted a prisoner to the^ Tower, and expelled this 
house for a high breach of trust, in the execution 
of bis office, and notorious corruption when Secre- 
tary at War, was, and is incapable of being elected 
a member to serve in this present parliament : " — and 
then observes, " that, from the terms of the vote, we 
have no right to annex the incapacitation to the edcpui- 
sion (Mily ; for that, as the proposition stands, it must 
arise equally from the expulsion and the commitment 
tJs the Tower." I believe. Sir, no man who knows any 
thing of Dialectics, or who understands English, 
will dispute the truth and fairness of this construc- 
tion. But JuNjus has a great authority to support 
him ; which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I 

Convicting Mr. Dyeon^ &c.] Mr. Jeremiah Dyson, the friend of 
Aikenside, was one of the clerks to the House of Commons, and a 
writer in the war of pamphlets, on the subject of the Middlesex 
election. Although, in common life, a worthy man, he had been 
guilty of that uncandid and pitiful Inaccuracy of quotation, w^^ich 
Junius is here said to have detected. 

To tfieakioith the Duke ofGra/tony Sec] Junius wishes, here, 
to ridicule the Duke, as making an ostentation of-reading, to which 
he was little accustomed; and as boasting of having lighted easily 
VOL. I, V y 
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accidentally met with this morning, in the course of 
my reading. It contains an admonition, which can- 
not be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his 
excellent tract upon the Rights of the People, after 
reciting the votes of the convention of the 28. of 
January 1689, viz. — " That King James the Second, 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
this kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween King and people, and by the advice of Jesuits 
and other wicked persons, having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of 
this kingdom, hath abdicated the government," 
&c. — makes this observation upon it : " The word 
abdicated Tchits to all the clauses aforegoing, as well 
as to his deserting the kingdom, or else they would 
have been wholly in vain." And that there might be 
no pretence for confining the abdication merely to the 
withdranvingy Lord Sommers farther observes, '^ that 
King James, by refusing to govern us according to 
that law by which he held the Crown, implicitly 
renounced his title to it." 

If JuNius's construction of the vote against Mr. 
Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed I cannot com- 
prehend how it can honestly be disputed) the advo- 
cates of the House of Commons must either give up 
their precedent entirely , or be reduced to the neces- 

on something that had probably been found for him with the exertion 
of great pains. But, this is malignity and injustice. The Duke of 
Grafton is confessedly a scholar; and is accustomed to find one of 
his fovourite pleasures in a frequent converse with books. 
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sity of maintaining one of the grossest absurdities 
imaginable, viz. " That a commitment to the Tower 
is a constituent part of, and contributes half at least 
to, the incapacitation of the person who suffers it." 

I need not make you any excuse for endeavouring 
to keep alive the attention of the public to the deci- 
sion of the Middlesex election. The more I consider 
it, the more I am convinced that, as a fact^ it is, in- 
deed highly injurious to the rights of the people ; but 
that, as z.precedenty it is one of the most dangerous 
that ever was established against those who are to 
come after us. Yet, I am so far a moderate man, 
that I verily believe the majority of the House of 
Commons, when they passed this dangerous vote, 
neither understood the question, nor knew the conse- 
quence of what they were doing. Their motives 
were rather despicable, than criminal. In the 
extreme. One effect they certainly did not foresee. 
They are now reduced to such a situation, that if a 
member of the present House of Commons were to 
conducthimself ever so improperly, and in reality 
deserve to be sent back to his constituents, with a 
mark of disgrace, they would not dare to expel him ; 
because they know that the people, in order to try 
again the great question of right, or to thwart an odi- 
ous House of Commons, w^ould probably overlook 

Yet^ lam 90 far a moderatemanj ficc] This observation is pro- 
bably true. It, at least, eminently evinces Junius's power of deep 
insight into human nature. The same praise is due to the concluding 
period of his Letter. 
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his immediate unworthiness, and return the same 
person to parliament— But, in time, the precedent 
will gain strength. A future House of Commons 
-will have no such apprehensions; consequently, will 
not scruple to follow a precedent which they did not 
establish. The Miser' himself seldom liyes to enjoy 
the fruit of his extortion ; but his heir succeeds him 
of course, and takes possession without censure. No 
man expects him to make restitution ; and, no matter 
for his title, he lives quietly upon the estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER4 



THIS 9kort Letter ia a 9Qrt of Comment on 'Ofhat Vfos advanced, 
particularly in the last but one immediately flreceding* Jt atatet^ 
anevfy certain of the fioaitions in that Letter, which, though stated 
before vrith a cleameaa and preciaion which one should have aufh" 
posed impossible t9 be miaunderatood, had however been wreated 
from ihepurpoae of the author by the ignorance or artifice ofhia 
adversariesm 
The Letter aeema to poaaeaa the excellence of containing scarcely 
either a word too UttU, or one too much* 



SIR, 22. August^ 1769. 

I MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in 
explanation of some passages in my last letter, which, 
I see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said, that the House of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on 
his expulsion c?«^; I meant no more than to deny the 
general proposition, that expulsion alone creates the 
incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in the 
expression, I beg leave to explain it, by saying that, 
in my opinion, expulsion neither creates, nor in any 
part contributes to create, the incapacity in question. 

2. 1 carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr. Walpole' s case. I did not inquire, whether the 
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House of Commons acted justly, or whether they 
truly declared the law of parliament. My remarks 
went only to their apparent meaning and intention, as 
it stands declared in their own resolution. 

3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to 
the Tower created a disqualification. On the con- 
trary, I considered that idea as an absurdity, into 
which the ministry must inevitably fell, if they rea- 
soned right upon their own principle. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. The 
ministry assert, that expulsion alone creates an, abso- 
lute, complete incapacity, to be re-elected to sit in 
the same parliament. This proposition they have 
uniformly maintained, without any condition or modi- 
fication whatsoever. Mr. Wollaston was expelled, 
re-elected, and admitted to take his seat in the same 
parliament. — I leave it to the public to determine, 
whether this be a plain matter of feet, or mere 
nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 

ThecoBeofMr. Wollastony %ic'] Mr. Wollaston had accepted 
an office which was accounted incompatible with the duties of a 
member of the House of Commons. As he did not voluntarily relin- 
quish his seat, he was expelled from the house. He then resigned 
his office ; and, being re-elected, was without opposition permitted 
to resume his functions as a legislator. 
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LETTER XXII- 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 



A PERSOJsT iriexfieriencedin the budneea of Ufe^ is afit to think 
thaty in order to bring men to comprehend and believe any parti" 
cular fiositionj he has nothing more to do than incontroverlibly 
demonstrate its truth* But^ to ascertain and demonstrate the 
truthy is the smallest part of the duty of an oratory or contro^ 
versial reasoner. To conquer the wishes of your opponents ; to 
steal upon their attentions to lay asleep their prejudices as with, 
em opiate charmy or strike them suddenly low as with a thunder^ 
holt; to soften obstinate incredulity ; and to force perception upon 
careless blind stupidity : these are the great tasks of t lie power qf 
^oquence; tasks which would demand genius above what was ever 
bestowed on mortal man, TTie simplest truth must be sety perhapSy 
in a thousand different UghtSy before it shall be discerned by the 
mind you wish to inform. « You must try now didactic plainnessy 
now ornament and splendor; you must now dilate in ample illus^ 
trationy and now flash the truth upon your hearer's or reader^ s 
mindy as if you expected him to discern it by intuition. The wily 
artifices of the fowler y the huntsmany or the angler y are bu: faint 
emblems of the arts wh^ch the persttasive reasoner and the etoquent 
orator must employ y to ensnare the beUef of unintelligent andun* 
willing mindsn 

In all these artSy Junius is incomparably excellent. The whole 
series of the controversy concerning the Middlesex electiony has 
amply proved his power in this rekpect. Tlie truth was easily de^ 
monstrated : buty he knew also how to put it in aU the various lights 
necessary to. convince those to whom he wrote. After the differ^ 
ent modes of reasoning which he had before employedy he here 
triesy in combination with the closest logicy a strain qf irony by 
which the best wit o/* Swift w more than rrvaUed. 
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4. September y 1769. 

Argument against Fact; or, A New System of Political 
Logic, by which the Ministry have demonstrated, to 
the satisfaction of their friends, that expulsion alone 
creates a complete incapacity to be re-elected; alias ^XiaaX, a 
subject of this realm may be robbed of his common 
right, by a vote of the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. Wollaston, in 1698, v)a$ expelled^ re- 
electedy and admitted to take his seat. 

ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with our 
general proposition, it may be necessary to shift our 
ground, and look back to the»r^M^^ of Mr. Wollas- 
ton's expulsion. From thence, it will appear clearly 
that,** although he was expelled, he had not rendered 
himself a culprit too ignominious to sit in parlia- 
ment ; and that, having resigned his employment, he 
was no longer incapacitated by law," Fide Serious 
Consider atioTiSy page 23. Or thus : " The house, 
^iov[iQ,wh^t inaccurately^ used tlae word expelled; 
they should have called it a motion. Fide Mungo^s 

jirgument against Fact, &c] This period contains the title of 
the subsequent train of the Letter. It is plainer than to require 
illustration. But, the reader -who chooses to fix his attention jiarti- 
cularly upon it, may perceive that its irony is exceedingly happy, 
and that each phrase, each word, contributes to perfect the v, it and 
strong meaning of the whole sentence. 
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Case considered^ page IL Or, in short, if these argu- 
ments should be thought insufficient, we may fairly 
deny the fact. For example: ** 1 affirm that he was 
not re-elected. The same Mr, Wollaston, who was 
expelled, was not again elected. The same indivi- 
dual, if you please, walked into the house, and took 
his seat there ; but the same person, in law, was not 
admitted a member of that parliament from which he 
had been discarded. Fide letter f o J u n i u s , page 12. 

S£COND FACT. 

Mr. Walpole having been committed to the 
Tower^ and expelled for a high breach of trusty and 
notorious corruption in a public office^ ivas declared in- 
capable^ is'c. • 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more 
evident, than that the House of Commons meant to 
fix the incapacity upon tlie punishment, and not upon 
the crime ; but, lest it should appear in a different 
light to weak, uninformed persons it may be ad^•isc- 
ablc to gut the resolution, and give it to the public, 
with all possible solemnity, in the following terms, 
viz. — " Resolved, thut Robert Walpole, Esq. liaving 

TVte aame Mr* WoUaatony &c.] These are genuine quotations^ 
But, in the pamphlets from which they arc quoted, they wear not 
quite so striking an air of absurdity as here. It is the comment of 
JUNIUS, that sets off the absurdity with its full effect. 

Robert fValfiolcy £8g.^ It were injustice, if we suffered the name 
^ |D eminent a person aj| Sir' Robert Walpole, to be so often repeat* 

VOL. I, 9 2 
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been, tliat session of parliament, expelled tlie house 
was, and is, incapabje of being elected a member 



ed in these pages, without introducing a few hints concerning his 
life and character. 

He was the son of a country gentleman of Norfolk. The earlf 
destirtation of his life was for a learned profession. But, his elder 
brother dying young, he became heir-apparent to the family-estate, 
and was, from that time, educated for the life of a gentleman with- 
out a profession. From the University, he was called home to assist 
his fdther in country-business, and for a time approved himself a 

* keen sportsmuh, and no unskilful drover. He came young into par- 
lip.meiit, because the family-interest could command a seat. He was, 
from the first, forward and active, aspiring to distinguish himself as 
a speaker and a man of business. Under the Whig ministry of t]|e 
first part of the reign of Queen Anne, he attained, though a young 
man, to the place of Secretary at War. He and St. John were tlien 
rivals. But, he could not match the comprehensive mind, nor the 
awe-commanding eloquence of St. John. Wmle St. John was 
called to act a leading part in the Tory ministry of Harley ; Wal- 
pole attached liimself closely to the cause of the Whigs, and built 
all the hopes of his avarice and ambition, upon the prospe<:t of its 
final success. His expulsion from the House of Commons, was cer- 
tain 'y deserved by the act of corruption with which he* appeared to 
have polluted his hands while in office. But, it was less because he 

. w.ijj corrupt, tluin because his activity and speeches made him truly 
fjnniiUble in parliament, that he was expelled and committed to 
the Tower. St. Jolm v/as then the leading minister, and by far the 
greatest orator in the House of Commons : and it was, no doubt, 

.under St. John's direction, that Walpole was so overwhelmed with 
disgrace. His sufTerings were accounted merit, and the memory of 
his ^uilt was forgotten, upon the accession of George the First to 
the Uiilish throne. The g;re:it Whig ministers, under whom Wal- 
pole had formerly served, were now superannuated or dead. Their 
successors were men of inferior talents, less popular characters, 
and smaller practice in business than Walpole. He was not clo-. 
quent ; but, he hid a facility of speaking fluently, clearly, and with 
a knowle<ljj;e of the pecuniary part of public affairs, which, in the 
Jlouse of Coniranns, and in the absence or humiliation of the great 
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to serve in that present parliament." Fide Mungo, on 
the use of Rotations ^ page 11. 

Tory orators, answered all the purposes of eloquence for himself 
and for his party. Sunderland, and other Whigs, were willing to 
prevent his farther rise ; but, by the force of talents for the business 
of the House of Commons, and of the Exchequer, he gradually 
triumphed over all the unkind practices of their jealousy. He was 
a keen agent in the prosecution of the Tory ministers of Queen Anne, 
In evefy great transaction of the time, he had a conspicuous part. 
His character was much more popular than that of Sunderland. 
The South Sea business was, at last, the making of him. He, and 
his wife, gained considerably by purchases of South Sea stock when 
k was low, which they sold when its price had risen to be enormously 
Ugh : And, by the bursting of the South Sea bubble, the Ministers 
by whom liis ambition had" been thwarted, were reduced to diflBcul- 
ties from which they could not extricate themselves, without invok- 
ing his aid, and resigning the power of the govemmeut into his 
bands* From that period, throughout the reig|y)f George the First, 
he retained the authority of Chief Minister. His former rival, St; 
John, was during this time permitted to return from exile. But, 
Walpole had the art to hhider him from being restored to his scat ' 
in parliament, and thus to prevent him from returning into any com- 
petition with himself for power. By a bribe to the favourite mis- 
tress of the old monarch ; and on account of a suspicion which he 
began to entertain, that the Tories might be reconciled to his family 
by conciliating treatment; King George the First was, not long 
before his death, almost engaged* to dismiss Walpole, and make St. 
John his Minister. But, he died before this design could be carriec^ 
into effect ; and George the Second^ at his accession to the throne, 
found Walpole at the head of the Trcnsury. To this monarch, the 
minister was then personally disagreeable ; and his dismission was 
resolved upon. But the King was soon persuaded, that none but 
Walpole could manage the business of trovcrnmcnt in the House of 
Commons: and he was therefore established in his power more 
securely than before. He had the art to pretend entire devotedncss 
to the interests of the royal family, with perfect submission to the 
wisdom of the Queen; arid she hccrtmc, therefore, his protector 
with the King. A distribution cf offices ucrordir.s; to p::r!iaxnci:tixry 
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N. B. The author of the answer to Sir WiUiani 
Meredith, seems to have made us^ of Mongols quo- 
interest; a due ose of secret senrice money; eternal negotiatioiii 
and intrigues ; calumny of all the Tories, as if they were Jacobites, 
and of all the Whigs who opposed him in parliament, as if tiiey were 
Tori^ ; with some tolerable skill in the conduct of the business of 
the Exchequer ; were all the arts of government of which Walpole 
was master. H<; contrived to make his Sovereign believe, too, that 
if any other person were first minister, the Stuarts would be mlored 
to the throne. Yet, a party in parliament became at length suiB- 
ciently strong to drive him from his ministerial power. They were 
roused, and strengthened, and knit together, and animated in the 
pursuit, by his former rival St. John ; wlio, though excluded itcfOk 
parliament, was still the most formidable <tf all his foes* He was 
threatened with impeachment. But his artifices, and the disonion 
of his enemies, averted that danger. He was raised to the dignity 
of Earl of Orford ; and was left to spend his last years in not unho- 
noured retirement. He was not an able nor a virtuous minister: 
but he possessed thUb secondary talpnts which often fill ministerial 
offices with more utility to^ their possessor, than is to be derived 
from genius the most splendid, and virtue the most oncomipt. If 
the British empire prospered during his administration ; it was lest 
by the influence of government, than in consequence of the advan« 
tages of the peace of Utrecht, by the exercise of private industry^ 
and by the gradual accumulation of private wealth. 

I camiot prevail with myself to conclude this note, without adding 
somewhat of additional illustration, relative to Walpole's concern 
in the business of the South-Sea Company. The Earl of Oxford, 
in making the necessary financial settlements, at the time of the 
peace of Utrecht, offered a monopoly of the advantages of that trade 
with Spanish America, which the treaty secured for Britain, to a 
Cofhpany — ^that, being legally incorporated, should purchase from the 
present creditors, the sum of about ten millions of fluctuating national 
debt, which had been created in the progress of tlie war,— and that, 
^ in consideration of theradvant:igcs to be derived from the trade 
which tliey were to monopolize, should consent to receive a mode« 
rate rate of interest for the debt in which Uicy were to become the 
creditors of government. This scheme was an exceedingly well 
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tation; for, in page 18, he assures us, '^ That the de- 
daratpry vote of the 17th of February, 1769, was, 

conceived one. It enabled the Treasaiy to maintain its credit 
upon reasonabie pecuniary terms, at a time when the Whigs were 
using every artifice to destroy that credit; and it tended to render 
the trade to the South Seas as lucrative as possible to the nation, 
by putting it into the hands of a great company, at a* time when 
aomething more was requbite to its success, than the petty and 
uncertain adventures of unconnected individuals. Though the trade 
did not immediately prove so lucrative as had been expected; yet 
the arrangement was, on the whole, so judicious, that both govern- 
ment and the members of the Soath-8ea Company, found themselves 
gainers by the bargain* Even the accession of a new family to the 
throne, the mischiefs of a rebeUion, and the impeachment of the 
ministers by whom the company was established, could not shaice 
ita prosperity. Within about six years from the time of its institu- 
tion, the company became desirous of acquiring the property of the 
whole national debt that could be transfered to it ; and government 
saw that there might be advantage to itself in the transference. 
l^is mutuai dis/ioMttion tfboth gcfvcmment and the membera of the 
comfumyy is to be conndered aa an unambiguous^ decisive flroqfj 
that the scheme of the Earl of Oxford had^ on actual trials turned 
9ut hafifiUy* A plan was prepared, under the direction of the Ear! 
of Sunderland, for enabling the South-Sea Company to enlarge their 
capital, and make themselves proprietors of the whole national debt* 
This plan, too, was a rational and mutually advantageous one, as it 
was first proposed, and laid before parliament. Adapted, no doubt 
it was, to afibrd some private advantages to the persons chiefly con- 
cerned in carrying it into execution. In all other respects, every 
thing about it was well. Thus was it proposed to the House of 
Commons by Aislaibie, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Walpolc, 
then, for a short time in opposition, proposed that the scheme shoulcU 
indeed, be adopted, but that the Bank^ and other fiublic bodies^ 
should be encouraged to bid in competition with the South- Sea Com' 
fiany. This was the sole origin of all the mischief which ensued ; 
and qfthisy let it be remembered^ that IValfiole alone nKis the author* 
The proposed competition was encouraged. The Bank offered for 
ihe bargain, a premium of more than five millious. The South- Sea 
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indeed a literal copy of the resolution of the house in 
Mr. Walpole's case. " 

Company had, at first, offered only about three millions in premium: 
but, lest tlie Bank should snatch it from them, they now raised their 
offer to more than seven milUons ; and it was accepted. But, to pay 
to government a premium of more than seven millions; to bestow 
those private gratifications which were expected by the promoters 
of the bargain ; to derive from the whole transaction sufficient pro- 
fits to the company ; and to allure the public to make the necessary 
augmentation of its capital ; extraordinary exertions and artifices of 
the directors, and the other leading proprietors, became necessary. 
The keen competitiou with which the bargain had been souglit, 
prepared the nation to think it a very lucrative one ; and all were 
eager to obtain a i>hare in. that which the South-Sea Company tri- 
umphed in having even so dearly bought. The court, the ministry, 
the directors, talked of vast immediate profits, and of fiiture adran-* 
tages to be great beyond what calculation could estimate. All other 
sorts of marketable stock appearing to be so much less profitable, 
rapidly fell in price from the comparison ; and the proprietors 
dreading their lower fall, were solicitous to exchange them far 
SQHth*Sea Stock, at whatever price it might be purchased. The 
public readily lent their aid to those who strove to guU them. Every 
one indulged for himself hopes the most extravagant, and encou* 
raged others to do the same. The company received, by the sale 
of shared of its new stock, profits vast, yet still exceedingly inade- 
quate to what it had engaged to pay to government, to the dividends 
which were expected upon the stock, and to the expense at which 
the management of its afiairs was now carried on. Hence, as soom 
as imagination had exhausted its power in fancying extravagant 
gains to be derived from sharing in the stock of the company ; as 
soon as many became desirous to receive their profits instantly, by 
selling that stock while its price was perhaps ten times what they 
had paid for it ; as soon as the company began to be earnestly called 
to fulfil its engagements: it was at once understood, that their 
bargain with government was a very disadvantageous one; that they 
could make no dividends at all proportionate to the expectations of 
the public ; that their capit.il might pcrh ips be forfeited to the state, 
On account of their failure in their en;^iii;c;ne2its ; that artifice and 
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THIRD FACT. 

Hi^ Opponent^ Mr. Taylor^ having the smallest 
number of votes at the next election^ ^as dularedjuor 

IXULY ELECTED. 

Ignorant credulity had alone created all that wildly magnificent pro- 
mise by which the nation hsfd deluded itself. A very great part of 
those whi were now proprietors of the South- Sea Stock, had pur^ 
chased it, not at the original and equal price, below which it could 
not fall without a violation of the company's engagements, but at one 
of those higher prices to which it had been by artifice and vain hope 
advanced. And these persons were now, of course, to lose the dif- 
ference between the price at which they had bought, and that for 
which their stock would certainly find, at any time, a ready sale. 
They who had bought at the first price, were immediately to lose 
nothing but hope : but then they had made this hope, in many instan- 
ces, the rule of their ex]5ense, and the principle of their conduct. 
The whole nation had lost no wealth by the affair, save what little 
they might be tempted to squander in unproductive luxury: yet 
when they found that immense opulence which the South-Sea Com- 
pany had seemed to create, to be but the delusion of a dream, they 
could not help fancying, as if they had been suddfenly robbed of great 
actual possessions, and as if the'kingdom had been suddenly hejrgar- 
cd by the diminution of the ideal value of the South-Sea Stock. The 
bankruptcy of the company was ^ill fearfully expected ; and this, it 
was supposed, could not take place, without bringing with it the 
subversion of the government, and the utter ruin of the state. What- 
ever any buyers had lost by the purchare of stock at too high a 
price, had been necessarily gained by the sellers, by whom it wr.s 
sold at a price so much dearer than that for which it had f>ecn 
bought : but, the gainers were now silent, while the losers raised 
the loudest and most frantic clamours. Amidst the general distress, 
the «d orWalpolc was solicited by the government. His first pro- 
posal was, to maintain tlie bargain for the benefit of the Exchequer, 
by obliginj^ the Bank Cowfiany^ and the FMnt-India C^Anpam;^ to 
brcotne nharerft in the cng^ag^ementfi of the Sori^h^Sca Comf.arjf. 
This plan would have secured to govenm^ent its s'^ven millions; 
but might have involved-all the three companies in the same cmbir- 
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ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point, to prove 
that W[r. Luttrell ought to be the sitting member, for 
the following reasons: " The burgesses of Lynn 
could draw no other inference from this resolution, 
but this, that at a future election, and in case of a 
similar return, the house would receive the samecandi- 
date as duly elected, whom they had before reject- 
ed.'* Fide Postscript to Junius, page 37. Or thus : 
•* This their resolution leaves no room to doubt what 
part they 'would have taken, if, upon a subsequent 
re-election of Mr. Walpole, there had been any other 
candidate in competition with him. For, by their 

rassments. It was rejected. And, in the end, the only resonrce 
was found in the relieving of the Sout/i'Sea Com/mn^Jrom the 
payment of the premium that had been stipulated to govemmeDt^' 
and in the ctn^fiscation qf the estate* ^the directors j whose impra« 
dence had rashly engaged the proprietors in a transaction so ruinoiiay 
wliose artifices had deluded the public in respect to the true natnre 
of that transaction, and who were said to have embezzled, for thar 
own use, almost all that was supposed to be lost. By these means, 
the company was enabled to fulfil its engagements with government^ 
and with its creditors ; to pay ample dividends uponit^ capital ; and 
to preserve its stock in due reputation in the market. But, these 
were the measures of necessity and of revenge, not at all dictated by 
the financial wisdom or the virtue of Walpole. 

I have entered into this detail of the particulars of what is called 
the South-Sea Bubble ; because I do not know them to have been 
any where, hitherto, stated with due ingenuousness and intelligence ; 
as well as because I wished to evince, that Walpole was, in truths 
more than any one else, the author of all the mischiefs of that bubble^ 
and that the ntcrit of calming the storm, though he was so much a 
gainer by it, is not at all to be ascribed to his counsels, but to the 
natural and necessary progress of things. 
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Vote, they could have no other intention than to 
admit such other candidate. " Fide Mungd*s case con- 
sideredy page 39. Or take it in this light. — ^The 
burgesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the house, 
retorted upon them a person whom they had branded 
with the most ignominious marks of their displeasure, 
were thereby so well entitled to favour and indulgence, 
that the house could do no less than rob Mr. Taylor 
of a right legally vested in him, in order that the bur- 
gesses might be £^pprized of the law of parliament; 
which law, the house took a very direct way of 
explaining to them, by resolving that the candidate 
with the fewest votes, was not duly elected: — " And 
was not this njiuch more equitable, more in the spirit 
of that equal and substantial justice, which is the end 
of all law, than if they had violently adhered to the 
strict maxims of law? Fide Serious ConsiderationSy 
page 33 and 34. " And if the present House of 
Commons had chosen to follow the spirit of this reso- 
lution, they would have received^and established the 
candidate with the fewest votes.'' Fide Ansnver to Sir 
fF. M. page 18. 

Permit me now. Sir, to shew you, that th^ tvorthy 
Doctor Blackstone sometimes contradicts the mini- 
stry as well as himself. The speech without doors, 
asserts, page 9, " that the legal effect of an incapa- 
city, founded on a judicial determination of a cotnplete 
court, is precisely the same as that of an incapacity 
created by act of parliament." Now fortheDoctor. — 
The law arid the opinion of the judge are not always 

VOL. I. d A 
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comertible termsy or one and the same thing; since it 
sometimes may happen^ that the judge may mistake the 
law. Commentaries, Vol. I. page 71. 

The Answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 23, 
" That the returning officer is not a judicial, but a 
purely ministerial officer. His return is no judicial 
act." — At 'em again, Doctor. The sheriffs in his 
Judicial capacity, is to hear and determine causes of 
forty shillings value and under, in his county court. He 
has also a judicial power in divers other civil cases. He 
is likewise to decide the elections of knights of the 
shire {subject to the controul of the House of Commons) 
to judge of the qual\ficationof voters, and to retttm such 
as he shall determine to be duly elected. Fide 
Commentaries. Vol. I. page 332. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such fkcto, 
such arguments and such contradictiQns? I cannot 
express my opinion of the present ministry, moM * 
exactly, tluin la the words of Sir Richard Steele, 

In the words qf Sir Richard Steele, Sec] These words are % 
quotation from an admirable pamphlet of Steele's on the South-Sea 
business. It was supi)osed to have been written by Walpole and 
Steele conjunctly. But Steele seems to have been as much superior 
to Walpole, in the knowledgpe of matters of trade and national reve- 
nue, as in the ait of elegant writing. The pamphlet of whick 2 
here speak, has been republished by Mr. NicboUs. 

It may not be improper here to contrast the whole strength of the 
ministerial argumeats in favour of the decision cf the House of 
Commons, in the case of the Middlesex election, with those which 
have been urged by Junius, to pro\ethe illegality of that decision* 
The ministerial cause was argued by Dr. Samuel Johpsciii in Ui 
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^ that we are governed by a. set of drivellers, whos^ 
folly takes away all dignity from distress, and make$ 
even calanxity ridiculous." 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 



pamphlet of The Falsk Alarm, much better than by any one else 
vho undertook to plead it. 
The following is, therefore, a summary of Johnson's arguments* 
1« Wilkes was so very worthless a fellow, that the electors dis- 
graced themselves, and offered an insult^ to the electors in all tht 
burghs and counties of Great Britain, to the House of Commons, 
and even to the other two branches of the legislature, by sending 
him to be their representative in parliament. 

2. By natural expediency, and by custom expressed in a long 
series of precedents, th*e House of Commons have collectively an 
unlimited authority over th^ir own members, in the exercise of 
which they cannot be controuled, as even for its abuse they cannot 
be called to account. 

3. A man attainted of felony cannot sit in parliament. The 
House of Commons must have considered the crimes of Wilkes, as 
little less heinous than felony. They, justly, therefore, assumed the 
liberty of treating him as a felon. 

4. From the time of his expulsion, Wilkes could not be a legal 
candidate for the representiition of any county or burgh. Votes 
given for one incapable of bemg legally a candidate, could have no 
legal effect. Having no legal effect, were they not, of course, null l 

5. Selden has maintained, that the House of Commons have even 
power to impose perpetual disability upon any one of their mem-^ 
bers. 

6. Only that power which cannot be exercised without the agency 
of others, terminates to the Commons at the end of a session. But 
that of which the exorcise is in themselves alone, and only while they 
sit, endures from one general election to another. 

7. It appears to have always been the law, that no member of the 
House of Commons, once expelled, for whatever cause, could again 
obtain a seat in the same parliament, if there were uot some statu- 
tory exception Iq his.favour. 
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8* If a county or burgh were left l^ree to return, bf continttallf 

repeat^ electioQ, any obnoxious member, at often as the house 
should think fit to expel him, the business of parliament might be 
entirely interrupted by a mischievous concert between that member 
and his electors ; and the whole attention of the Commons mig^t 
be confined, even at any crisis, however important, to this ridica« 
lous contest. Therefore, to protect the order of its proceedings, 
the House of Commons mtut, necessarily, possess authority to pre- 
vent the re-election of any member whom they have expelled. 

9* Were it even true, that the decision in favour of Mr. Luttrell, 
and in opposition to the claims of Mr. Wilkes and the majority of 
the Middlesex electors, were unjust and unconstitutional ; yet, how 
happy, in comparison, that nation, which suffers from its govern- 
ment, no wrongs heavier than this ? 

These are th^ arguments of Johnson. Let us oppose to them a 
summary of those of Junius. 

1. It was not his immortality that recommended Wilkes to the 
dhoice of the electors of Middlesex ; but his zeal and firmness in 
opposing wicked ministers, and irregular acts of power; his suffer- 
ings in the cause he had espoused, sufferings by which he was cer- 
tainly recommended to the esteem and favour of his country ; and 
the consideration that the man, whoever he might be^ in respect to 
whom any great principle of the constitution had been violated, 
ought to be firmly supported by all who thought that constitution 
worthy of defence, till his wrongs should be redressed, and the 
laws, in the violation of which he was injured, should be effectually 
vindicated. 

2. Unless there be statute or precedent to the contrary, the House 
of Commons can possess no other Authority, over either their own 
members or any one else, save what, in addition to the effect of the 
common and statute law, and to the care of the King to maintain the 
peace in favour of his Commons, may be necessary to support the 
freedom and order of their proceedings. Having it so much in their 
power to discover and promote whatever new laws may be wanted; 
they can easily procure an act of tl\e legislature, whenever new and 
Xnore effectual protection to their legislative agency may become 
necessary. And, it cannot be supposed, that they should chuse to 
retain aught in uncertainty, which they may procure to be deci-« 
sively settled, if that were requisitCjj by a law of unquestional^e 
yaljdityn 
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S. Bat, the power of excluding an expelled member, is not indis- 
pensably necessary to maintain the order and dignity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. Or, if it be necessary, it is 
at least of such a nature, that it might be defined by law, without 
inconvenience, either to the public in general, or to the House of 
Commons. Or, it may be, at least, rendered effectual by the Com- 
mons alone, without depriving those electors of the right of voting, 
who may incline to send back the expelled member into the bosom 
of the House. 

4. The power of excluding an expelled member, on account tintfUy 
qfhis exfmUion^ has not been bestowed on the House of Commons 
by any statute, and does not appear in any precedent, to have been 
ever exercised by them. Neither do they appear to have ever, on 
any former occasion, supposed, that they had power to annul the 
votes which were given in favour of candidates who had been pre- 
viously disqualified by expulsion from the house. 

5. All the precedents which have been quoted in defence of the 
decision of the house, upon the Middlesex election, have been 
found to be, in this case, inaccurately applied, and of course to 
coijtradict the very position which they have been quoted to main- 
tain. 

6. Consequences the most fatal to the British constitution would 
ensue, if the House of Commons were suffered to annul at plea- 
sure, by tlieir sole authority, the votes of their electors. Every 
burgh, every county, might be forced to forego its first choice, in 
order to escape the danger of being deprived of tlie liberty to make 
a second. 

These are the chief arguments on both sides. It is easy to see, 
that those of Junius exceedingly preponderate. And happily, at 
the time when, at the close of the American war, the Whigs of the 
school of Charles Fox — Charles Fox, the true political representa- 
tive of Temple and of Chatham — came for a short time into power, 
— the precedent of the decision in the case of the Middlesex election 
WHS erased from the records of the House of Commons. 
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LETTER XXIIL 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD; 



THEfiifmly ttf the Dukf of Bed/brd is one qf the tno&i iUusfridut 
in the Brithh cmfiire. From the conquest till the reign of Henry 
the Eighth^ the RusseU "mere but an honourable j military Jhnufyf 
not yet enriched with extraordinary wealthy nor exalted to the 
ftrerage. Sir John Hussely a favourite servant of that monarchy 
treated a great estate^ and elevated hisjtmily to a more eminent 
tank* ^cqtusidons by marriagey still enlarged their fortunes f 
Ondy before the great rivil wary the Earl of Bedford was already 
one of the most opulent noblemen in these kingdoms. The marriage 
of (he only daughter and heiress of fVriothesfyy Earl ofSouthamfi' 
ton-^^ he friend ofClarendony the ssn of him who was the friend of 
Esiex and the patron of Skaksfiearey one of the most faithful 
adhere fits to the royal cause during the anarchy and usurpation (^ 
the las* century—^made another prodigious addition to the opulence 
of the house of RusseL He to whom the heiress of the house of 
Southampton was marriedy was the good Lord Russel; who was 
put to dia'h in the end of the reign of Charles the Secondy on 
account y not so much of that patriotic and scarcely illegal plot in 
which he was actually concemedy as of a more atrocious one^ iiu- 
volving regicidcy qf which the guilt was unjustly imputed to him* 
llie inheritance ofhisprinciplesy and a desire to avenge his death y 
TMtura/ly attached the survivors qf his family to the cause of the 
rervolution. From that erUy throughout the reigns of William 
and Man/y and of Anne y the head of the house ofRussel continued 
to be numbered among the most zealous and the steadiest of the 
flliigs. At the accession qf the house of Hanover y the Russets 
were found among its firmest friends ; a?idy as suchy were favoured 
and honoured. The administration of Sir Robert Walpole had the 
support of the Duke of Bedford. Kor was it till after he had mar* 
ried the sister of Lord Gowery and had begun to be dissatisfied 
with the feeble administration of the Pelhamsy that the Duke^ to 
whom Junius addresses this Letter^ began to set himself at th$, 
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^mdqfa fiarikubrfioHy^ ami to (ff^r occm$imd of^itdinm t^ (Me 
9U(uure» qf a gwernmem tkat vffu/punded f0oa^ (he rev^u^on 

T&€ Gower/itmUy ha4 ^cn noted as steady Tone; Jfigh exfiec^ 
Wiotu had bfien conceived by tAns fm^ty^ of the tglente and Jirm 
ToryUm (if the young' Lord Gower^ to whom the Nonjuror Poety 
fcntouj vfrotc that beautijtd OdCf tvhich u far the beet of hie 
works J and indeed one qfthejinest Odes in the Snglish language. 
One object of the poet %oas^ to encourage the young fieer in a steady 
adherence to Tory flrincifiUs. With this vifiVf^ hCf in ths am' 
chiding stanza^ thus addresses himf^ 

<< Honour's bright dome^ on lasting columns rear*dy 
Mr envy rusts j nor roliing years consume : 
Loud P^ans echoing round the roof are heard i 
And clouds of incense all the void fierfume% 
There Phocion, Lslius, Capel, Hyde, 
With Falkland seated near his sidcj 
Fix^d by the Muscj the temple graces 
Prophetic (fthy happier fame^ 
She J to receive thy radiaiu namef 
Selects a wHtsr space.** 

Buty the hopes and the prophecy <fthe Tory poet v>ere miserably 
frustrated* X^ord Gower became^ aftervfards, one qf the most 
notorious examfiles qf apostasy from the Tory causey for the sajte 
qf winning the favour of a Whig administration. Johnsouy among 
otherSf was so much enraged at this defection^ that he wished to 
have preserved the name of a Gower^/o his Dictionary y as another 
appellative term for an apostate or betrayer. Yet could not Lord 
Gower immediately win the favour and entire cor^fidence qf the 
Whigs to whom he had deserted. ' The alHance between the 
house qfGower^ and that qf Bec^ford^ was looked upon as a very 
inauspicious conjunction in politicsy forming a new party that fpas 
neither Whig nor Tory. The pure UTiiggish blood of the Mits'sels 
might seem to be contaminated by the consanguinity qfthe Tory 
Gowers ; and the Gowersy on the other handy might seem to be irre* 
vocably detached from tlieir ancient party y by the affinity qf the 
house qffie4ford. 
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ifer* ^ere the cireunutancesj and nteh the eatimatton qf theftuBUtf 
in vfhich the Duke o/Bed/otd, with the EarU qfGtmeVj Sand' 
wichf and Halifax ^ their Jrienda and fiarliamenaary defiendenf^ 
- begun to act^ in strict concert, in order to make their terrtu with 
g(rvemmentj and to exerciee a restraining influence orver the Pel* 
ham administration. Jit that time, thefiartiea in fiarHament were 
not fewer than Jive: the Pitt and Grenville party ; the Bedford 
party I the predominant party of the Pelhams; the Tbriea, with 
the rest who paid their court to the Prince of Wales i and the 
friends of the Duke of Cumberland, who were headed by Henry f 
the father of Charles Fox. The Bedford party, could not ofthemr 
selves form an efficient administration, and engross the power tf 
the government* But, they were sufficiently formidable to be 
devoutly courted by all the rest* The Pelhams received them into 
a share of their power. But, though not deficient in talents, they 
wanted character and poptdarity: and it became unavoidably 
necessary to employ Pitt and the Grenvilles. While Pitt dictated 
the measures of administration in the end of the reign of George 
the Second, the Duke of Bedford and hisjriends, like the other 
parties, gave him their parliamentary support. The Ueutenaney 
of Ireland was an honour worthy of the Duke's rank and ambition; 
and its patronage enabled him to provide amply for his creature 
^ Eigby, as well as to perform some acts of magnificent beneficence^ 
in which ostentation had no share* He, next, condescended to 
become the political ally of Bute; went ambassador to Paris; and 
had the honour or the infamy, of being the ostensible negotiator qf 
the peace of 1763. His friend. Lord Halifhx, was at the same 
time Secretary of State; and his party gave their vigorous sup* 
port to the administration of Bute. , 

After his return from France, the Duke was, for some short time, 
discontented with Lord Bute and the court. But, ere he could 
rush into opposition, the death of Lord Egremont left a vacancy 
in the ministry, which the Duke of Bedford with his friends were 
called tofU. Lord Bute, and this new admimstration, were soon 
mutually dissatiffied with each other. The opposition between 
the court and the ministry, became publicly known; and an attempt 
was made to substitute Pitt, Lyttleton, and Temple, instead of 
Halifax, Bedford, and Grenville, in the chief offices of the minis" 
try. It failed qf success. The Duke cf Bedford saw Lord Bufe^ 
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and even the King himself at hie mercy. He used his advantage 
cruelly ; obliging the King to exfielfrom official employment ^ all auch 
%f his servants as w^re supfio^td to have been apfiointed at tlie 
recommendation of the Karl (fBute; andy in particular ^ Mr, Stuart 
Mackenzie^ tfiat noUeman^s brother j whom the King hadj before^ 
voluntarily firomiscdy never to dismiss from hit office. Such an 
insolent triumflh of his ministers^ was not to be endured by the Sorvc' 
reign. The JVevfcaatlc and Rocking/tarn JVhiga were invited to 
corns into office^ almost u/ion their own terms: and the Duke of 
Bedford^ and his associatesy were with great indignation disnuased,. 
He had not the favour of tiie fieofUe to supfiort him in his disgrace. 
Popularity he had never courted: and in cases of electioneerings in 
his government oflrelandy aiui on account of the s/iare he had taken 
ifi negotiating the late fieaccy tJie Jwpular odium had been often 
strongly directed against him. Amid tlie distresses and riots oftlhc 
weavers of Sfiitalfieldsyhe was now again threatened by a mob oft/iose 
meny in his house in Bloomsbury. Tiiey tlumght their distresses to be 
awing to the importation of French stuffsy and the prevalence of 
French fashions ; audfor all tlnsy what could they blame so muchy as 
the Duke of Bedford^ and his peace ?--^ He was not wnvilling to 
seize the first occasion for returning into favour at court, JV/ien 
the King and his secret advisers became weary of the measures of 
the Rockingham admitdstraliony and again courted the Grenvillts; 
the Duke of Bedfordy the friefui of George Grenviltey eagerly threw 
himself into tlie negotiation; but was scornfully slighted by Lord 
ButCy by whom the insolent dismission of his brother had not yet been 
forgotten. Lord C/iut/iam then farmed a new administrationy in 
obedience to the particular commands of Ids Sovereign; andy for a 
timcy strove to exclude from puwer all but the King's friends and 
those wh^m he thought Ids own. He soon found himnelf unablcy 
withoxU other aidy to withstand t/ie opjiosilim which the Rockuig' 
ham WhigSythe Bedford party y and the friends cf George Grenville 
and Lord Tcm/ileyWcre exciiing ugainat him. He sought tlie friend* 
slup of the Duke of Bedford; and the Dukcy with his friendly were 
not wiwiliing to serve under Lord O'latham. Buty t/ie King Imd 
not yet pardoned tlie Duk^^sformrr insolence ; a.-ul Lord Outham 
was thu.i hindcnd from fu[/iilit!g Che enjagtr/unts he hud ^.rivu>.Jy 
VOL. i. J IS 
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niade mth the Duke. Lord Chatham prmtdunoble to ntfieriniend 
and fireserue the fabric which he had reared. Mr, Tbvmshejtd 
diedy; Mr. Conway resigned; the Duke of Grafton deserted Lord 
Chatham^ for the friendahifis which were to be found at court ; 
Lord Chatham^ himMelf at ktat abandoning the ministry which he 
hadformedy was reconciled to his brothers^ and to the Rockingham 
Whigs. It was then t/iatj more than on anyfofmer occasion^ the 
fV/iigs believed themselves to be on the fioint of becoming sole 
masters of the fioivers of government. At that crisis j the Duke of 
Bedford accefued the offers of the courts joined the Duke of Grafton^ 
afid dj'ew u/ion Idmself the fiercest rage of all the Whigs^ by making 
himself as they conceived^ the saviour of Lord Bute^ of the Tories^ 
and of the system of secret influence in the closet. Considerably more 
tlian a year had now passed since tfiat coalition took place ; andy 
though amidst very trying difficulties^ the administration formed by 
it stiil stood unsliakai. Hence that indignation of all the WTdgs 
against the Duke of Bedford, which is in the following Letter of 
Junius so vehemently expressed. 
In this LetteTy Junius labours to represent whatever appeared to have 
been mean or unfioptdar in t/^ Duke of Bedford^s private conduct^ 
in a I i gilt in wfuch it shall become still more odious in the eyes of the 
public. He strives to overwhelm tlie feelings of the Duke himself 
%mtha sense ofhasenessy folly y and disfiorwury that shall make him 
shrink from the public eye. And he endeavours even to set this 
jioblcman's character forth ;w colours whichy if not horrible enough to 
drive his ancient dependents and adherents from around liimy might 
at least frighten aioaylds new associatesy to whom his real disposi- 
tion and qualities were less intimately knoivn. Hie whole public and 
private conduct of the Duke are^ in this iMtery revie^'^ed. His 
vices and errors are represented in comparison with the advantc^a 
and duties of his' rank aud condition. Enough is liere doney not 
indeed to make us bvlievc rjith Juxius, that the Duke of Bedford 
was one of the basest and nw.^t vid'Ais of mankind^ ijct certainly to 
convince us thaty though nU dcs'tiiutr of talcntSy he wanted that en- 
larged comftirhcndon in his views rf public and private goody that 
fnnaess founded u/ion cju-^cijus wisdom and beneficence^ at ts?eU 
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aa that generotis magnanimity^ which can alone mdce a Duke cf 
Bedford truly equal to all that the English naticn are willing to 
hofiefrom the reefirsentative qf the good Lord Sout/iamfitonj and of 
Lord RuaaeL 
This Letter ia^ certainly ^ one of the ablest afiecimena of the eloquence of 
Junius. 7%tf contrast of a fancied good character^ with the actual 
bad one of the Duke of Bedford ; the artful imputation of treachery 
won by bribea^ in the negotiating ofthefieace; the hinted coaraeneaa 
and vulgarity cf the object ofhU aatircj in his firtvate fileaaurea ; 
the recoiling that outrage to recollection^ with which the Duke hady 
on afoimer occasion^ treated his Sovereign ; the suggestion^ that the 
Duke might now fancy ail hiafdana of ambition consummated^ and 
himaelf indisputable maater of the voicea of the cabinet council ; 
above all, the alanniiig earneatneaa with wlrichy in the concluding 
paragrajifia the Duke ia taught to believe the whole empire to be^ aa 
it were in amia againat him; compoacy together, an assembjage of 
splendid parts, forming certainly one of the moat poivcrfuUy and 
elaborately eloquent of all thia collection of Lettera, Thei^e is, how- 
ever,in aome parts ofit,a qiiaintncsSj inconsistent with that citaste 
deUcacy of writing which can alone deserve the approbation of true 
taate. 
By qUAXNTNKsSy I mean, the use of that cast of tliought, and that 
moold of style, which in propriety belong only to true \\\x, upon 
occasions when there is no genuine wit produced, and when indeed 
tlie use even of such wit would be unseasonable. 



MY LORD, 19. September, 1769. 

Y OU are so little accustomed to receive 
aiiy marks of respect or esteem from the public, tliat 
if,^ the-foHowiftg-Unes) a compliment or expression 
of applause should escape me, I fear you ^vould con- 
sider it as a mockery of your established chamctcr, 
jind perhaps an insult to your understar.dh^g. Yoij 
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have nice jfeelings, my Lord, if we may judge from 
your resentments. Cautious therefore of giving 
ofTence, where you have so little deserved it, I shall 
leave the illustration of your virtues to other hands. 
Your friends have a privilege to play upon the easi- 
ness of your temper, or possibly they are better 
acquainted with your good qualities than I am. You 
have done good by stealth. Tlie rest is upon record. 
You have still left ample room for speculation, when 
paneg}Tic is exliausted. 

You are indeed a very considerable man. The 
highest rank; — a splendid fortune; — ^and a name 
glorious till it was yours, — ^v^^ere sufficient to have 
supported you, with meaner abilities than I think 
you possess. From tlie first, you derive a constitu- 

Cautious therefore of giving offence^ where you have €0 little 
eleaert^ed it^ &c.] Here is an instance of the unseasonable affecta- 
tion of refinement of thought, and of a turn of style fitted to excite 
furj^rise. Even by Junius's own meanings the Duke of Bedford, 
the less he deserved real praise, deserved just so much 'the more to 
be harassed with the offence of that which was ironical. It was only, 
as believing that all praise offered to him, must be insincere and 
ironical, that tlie Duke is pretended to be incapable of hearing 
praise otherwise than with resentment, or with an excusing for- 
giveness which would operate in favour of none but bis personal 
friends. Sincere praise would not have given oflfonce ; but had not 
ht^rx deserved. Ironical praise would give ofTence ; but, then, it 
had been deserved. In the beginning of the words quoted, Junius 
means iromcal praise : in the last phrase, it is sincere praise to 
which he alludes. What a confusion of thoughts and of language ! 
But the sime nvainfneas pervades the whole paragraph. I am 
anxious to point it distinctly out ; for it is what the inexperienced 
arc the readiest to admire and to imitate as abeauty^ 
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tional claim to respect ; from the second, a natural 
extensive autliorit}'; — ^the last created a partial ex- 
pectation of hereditary virtues. The use you have 
made of these uncommon advantages might have 
been more honourable to yourself, but could not be 
more instructive to mankind. We may trace it in 
the veneration of your country, tlie choice of your 
friends, and in the accomplishment of every sanguine 
hope which the public might have conceived from 
tlie illustrious name of RusseL 

Tlie eminence of jour station gave you a com- 
manding prospect of your duty. Thg road, which 
led to honour, was open to your \ iew. You could 
not lose it by mistake, and you had no temptation to 
depart from it by design. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the highest peer of Eng- 
land ; — ^the noble independence which he might have 
maintained in parliament, and the real interest and 
respect which he might have acquired, not only in 
parliament but through the whole kingdom: — 
compare these glorious distinctions \vith tlie ambi- 
tion of holding a share in gDvemment, tlie emolu- 
ments of a place, the sale of a borough, or the 
purchase of a corporation ; and, though you may 

We may trace «V, &c.] Junius, in this period, returns nnseasona- 
bljr to the use of irony. He proposed, in the first paragraph, to enter, 
directly, upon serious censure. He lias entered upon it. Irony 
thus transiently introduced amid the serious tenor of the periods 
going immediately before, and immediately following, is in its effect 
incongruous, and inconsistent with the propriety of composition* 
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not regret the virtues which create respect, you 
may see with anguish how much real importance 
and authority you have lost. Consider the character 
of an independent, virtuous Duke oF Bedford; 
ima^ne what he might be in this country, then reflect 
one moment upon what you are. If it be possible 
for me to withdraw my attention from the fact, I will 
tell you in theory what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his 
conduct in parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer. He would 
consider himself as a guardian of the laws. Willing 
to support tlie just measures of government, but 
determined to observe the conduct of the minister 
with suspicion, he would oppose the violence of 
faction with as much firmness, as the encroachments 
of prerogative. He would be as little capable of 
bargaining with the minister for places for himself, 
or his dependents, as of descending to mix himself 
in the intrigues of opposition. Whenever an im- 
portant question called for his opinion in parliament, 
he would be heard, by the most profligate minister, 
with deference and respect. His authority would 
either sanctiiy or disgrace the measures of govern- 
ment. — The people would look up to him as their 



Hie fieo/ile would look up, to him^ &c.] It is impossible to deny 
that, in this and tlie foregoing paragraph, Junius has, with very 
skilful discrimination, explained the true public duties of a British 
nobleman of the highest rank and fortune. Much observation of 
botli public and private life, much knowledge of the rules of moral 
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protector; and a virtuous prmce would have one 
honest man in his dominions, in whose integrity and 
judgment he might safely confide. If* it should 
be the will of Providence to afflict him with a 
domestic misfortune, he would submit to the stroke, 
with feeling, but not without dignity. He would 
consider the people as his children, and receive a 
generous, heart-felt consolation, in the sympathising 
tears and blessings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illustrious 
character. The man I have described would never 
prostitute his, dignity in parliament by an indecent 
violence, either in opposing or defending a minister. 
He would not, at one moment, rancorously persecute, 
at another basely cringe to, the favourite of his 
Sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity with 
peremptory conditions, little short of menace and 
hostility, he" would never descend to the humility of 
soliciting an interview t with the favourite, aiid of 

duty, and of general policy, with gi'cat native penetration, were 
necessary to enable the author to produce this admirable passage. 
Neither a raw young man, nor any mere book-worm, could have 
written it. It cannot be too much studied by men of rank. 

• The Duke lately lost his only son, by a fall from his horse. 

He would consider the fieofile^ &c.] The beauty of this sentiment 
almost atones for the indecency of the allusion to the domestic mis- 
fortune which the Duke had recently suffered. 

llie Marquis of Tavistock, son to the Duke of Bedford here 
addressed, was the father of the present Duke. His mother was 
the sister of the late Earl of Albemarle. 

t At this interview, which passed at the house of the late Lord 
Eglintoun, Lord Bute told the Duke, that he was determined 
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offering tx> recover, at any price, the honour of his 
friendship. Though deceived perhaps in his youth, 
he would not, through the course of a long life, have 
invariably chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honour would have 
forbidden him from mixing his private pleasures or 
conversation with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have never 
felt, much less would he have submitted to, the dis- 
honest necessity or engaging in the interest and in- 
trigues of his dependents ; of supplying their vices, 
or relieving their beggary, at the expense of his 
.country. He would not have betrayed such igno- 
rance, or such contempt of the constitution, as openly 
to avow, in a court of justice, the* purchase and 
sale of a borough. He would not have thought it 
consistent with his rank in the state, or even with his 
personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a little 
corporationf- He would never have been insulted 
with virtues, which he had laboured to extinguish ; 
nor suffered the disgrace of a mortifying defeat, which 
has made him ridiculous and contemptible, even to 

never to have any connexion "witli a man who had so basely 
betrayed him. 

* In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to recover a 
large sum paid him by a person whom he had undertaken to return 
to parliament, for one of his Grace's boroughs, he was compelled to 
repay the money. 

t Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in such contempt and 
detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves from him, they ad- 
mittcd a great number of strangers to the freedom. To make his 
defeat truly ridiculous, he tried his whole strength against Mr. 
Homey and was beaten upon liis own ground. 
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the few by whom he was not detested. — I reverence 
the afflictions of a good man, — his sonows arc sacred. 
But how can we take part in the distresses of a man, 
whom Hti can neither love nor esteem ; or feel for a 
calamit}', of which he himself is insensible ? Where 
was the father's heart, when he could look for, or 
find, an immediate consolation for the loss of an only 
son, in consultations and bargains for a place at court, 
and even in the misery of balloting at the India 
House ? 

' Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or de- 
serted those honourable principles, which ought to 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you have 
as little claim to private affection as to public esteem ; 
let us see with what abilities, with what degree of 
judgment yoii have carried your own system into 
execution. A great man, in the success, and even in 
the magnitude of his crimes, finds a rescue from 
contempt. Your Grace is ever}'^ way unfortunate. 
Yet I will not look back to those ridiculous scenes, 
by which, in your earlier days, you thought it an 
honour to be distinguished*; the recorded stripes, the 

Your Grace is every way unfortunatcj &c.] Junius is never 
content to make the objects of his satire odious, unless he can render 
them, at the same time, ccntcmptible. 

* Mr. Heston Humphrey, a country attorney, horsewhipped the 
Duke, with equal justice, severity, and perseverance, on the course 
at Litchfield ; Bi^dy and Lord Trent ham were tLlso cudg;clled in a 
inost exemplary manner. This gave rise to the follov/ing story : 
" Wlien the late King heard that Sir Edward Hawkchad given the 
French a drubbin^^ his Majesty, who had ne^'cr received that kind 
TOL. I. 3 C 
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public infamy, your own suffering; or Mr. Rigby's 
fortitude. These events undoubtedly left an impres- 
sion, though not upon your mind. To such a mind, 
it may perhaps be a pleasure to reflect, that there is 
hardly a comer of any of his Majesty's kingdoms, 
except France, in which, at one time or another, your 
valuable life has not been in danger. Amiable man ! 
we see and acknowledge the protection of Providence, 
by which you have so often escaped the personal 
detestation of your fellow-subjects^ and are still 
reserved for the public justice of your coimtry. 

Your history begins to be important at thatau^i- 
cious period, at which you were deputed to represent 
tlie Earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. It was 
an honourable office, and executed with the same 
spirit with which it was accepted. Your patrons 
wanted an ambassador, who would submit to make 
concessions, without daring to insist upon any 
honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their busi- 
ness required a man who had as litde feeling for his 
OMii dignity as for the welfare of his country; and 
they found him in the first rank of the nobility. 



of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield the meaning 
of the word. — Sir, says Lord Cliesterfield, the meaning of the word 

^but here comes the Duke of Bedford, who is better able to 

explain it to your Majesty than I am." 

jlniiable man /] Using these words, Junius means to insinuate, 
by their 'connexion with what goes before, and with what follows, 
that the people rejoiced in the Duke's having survived, that he 
might meet one punishment; just as, with respect to a good 'man, 
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Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
the Fishery, and the Havanna,are glorious monuments 
of your Grace's talents for negotiation. My Lord, 
we are too well acquainted with your pecuniary 
character, to think it possible that so many public 
sacrifices should have been made, without some 
private compensations. Your conduct carries with 
it an internal evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of 
a court of justice. Even the callous pride of Lord 
Egremont, was alarmed^. • He saw and felt his own 
dishonour in corresponding with you; and there 

they would be glad of his escape from danger, as thinking him pre^ 
▼identially reserved for greater usefulness and happiness. 

Belleislc^ Gorecj &c.] The peace of 1763, was, no doubt, incon- 
siderately made, and can never be successfully defended. The 
French ought not to have been left so powerful, in the West Indies 
as by it they were. The Duke of Bedford, tliough not peculiarly- 
blameable, jiell deserved the satire of Junius, on account of the 
part he acMTm negotiating that treaty. 

Without aome firivate comfiensationa,'] Suspicions of bribery were 
boldly thrown out against the authors of the peace. It was said to 
have been bought by the French, from the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, Lord Bute, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Henry Fox. A 
foolish report, brought by a Dr. Musgrave from Paris, gave occa- 
sion to an inquiry by a committee of the House of Commons, The 
examination of Musgrave proved, that he had no credible authority 
for the imputations of treachery and corruption which he was willing 
to propagate. Yet, I should rather choose to adopt no certain, 
decisive belief, on this subject, than to maintain, that the English 
ministers received, from the French Court, no secret presents on 
atcount of it. 

♦ This man, notwithstanding his pride and Tory principles, had 
some English stuff in him. Upon an official letter he wrote to the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke desired to be recalled, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that Lord Bute could appease him. 
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certainly was a moment, at which he meant to have 
resisted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over his 
faculties, and carried all sense and memory aw^aj 
with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on 
which you are invited to support* an administration 
which Lord Bute pi^ctcnded to leave in full posses- 
sion of their ministeruil authority, and perfecdy 
masters of themselves. ^Hc was not a temper to 
relinquish power, though he retired from employ- 
ment. Stipuljlioiis were certainly made between 
your Grace and him, and certainly v iolated. After 
two years sul^mission, you thought you had collected 
a strength sufiicicnt to controul his influence, and that 
it was your turn to be a tyrant, because you had been 
a sialic. When you found yourself .mistaken in your 

Invited to su/i/iort an adminialrationy &c.] For ^me short time 
after the return of the Duke of Bedford from Paris, there existed a 
misunderstanding and a coohiess between him and Lord Bute. But, 
Bute thought it then necessar>' to court the favour of the Duke • 
Lord Egremont, the son of that great leader of the Tories, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, seasonably died ; and the Duke of Bedford and hi* 
friends were called into office, under Mr. George Grenville. 

* Mr, Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont. 

Certainly violated. "] The stipulations were violated by Lord Bute* 

When you found yourself mistaken^ &c.] The King liad been' ill. 
Upon his recover}', he tliought it necessary to have a rkgenct 
nominated, by an act of the legislature ; who, in the event of his 
premature death, should govern the khigdom till his successor 
might attain the eighteenth year of his age. That measure was 
settled before the ministers were consulted and commanded to cai'ry 
it, through tlic necessary course, into a law. In proposing it to par- 
liament, they contrived to exclude from the regency, the name of 
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opinion of your gracious Master's firmness, disap- 
pointment got the better of all your humble discre- 
tion, and carried you to an excess of outrage to his 
person, as distant from true spirit, as from all decency 
and respect*. After robbing him of the rights of 
a" King, you would not; permit him to preserve the 
honour of a gentleman. It was then that Lord 
Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and dispatched 
(we well remember with what indecent hurry) to 
plunder the Treasury of the first finits of an employ- 
ment which you well knew he was never to exccutef. 



the Princess Dowager of Wales, whose secret influence they hated. 
The addition of her name was proposed in parliament by others ; 
and the ministers endured the public disgrace of appearing not to 
have, even in such an affair, the confidence of their royal master. 
The Duke of Bedford was enraged to fury. Bute resolved to dis- 
miss the ministers. He was for a while disappointed in his attempts 
to form a new administration. In the meantime, the Duke and his 
friends, aware of Bute's hatred and difficulties, insulted the Sove- 
reign himself, and drove Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and Henry Fox Lord Holland, the brother and the 
confidential friends of Bute, out of office. While they knew tliat 
they were themselves about to be dismissed, they appointed Lord 
Weymouth, now Marquis of Bath, to the Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
They were succeeded by the Rockingham adn^inistration. And, 
from this time, there was, for some years, open war between tlic 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Bute. 

* The ministry having endeavoured to exclude the Downgcr cut 
of the Regency Bill, the Earl of Bute determined to dismiss them. 

Upon this the Duke of Bedford dcTianded an nuuicncc cf the ; 

reproached him in plain terms, with his du;)licity, bnscnci,*;, false- 
hood, treachery, and \v, pocrisy, — repeatedly g ivc him the lie, and 
left him in convulsions. 

t He received three thousand pc.urls for plate and equipage 
money. 
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This sudden declaration of war against the fevora*- 
ite, might have given you a momentary merit with Ac 
public, if it had either been adopted upon principle^ 
or maintained with resolution. Without looking back 
to all your former servility, we need only observe 
your subsequent conduct, to see upon what motives 
you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, 
you waited until Lord Rockingham's feeble admini- 
stration should dissolve in its own weakness. — The 
moment their dismission was suspected, the moment 
you perceived that another system was adopted, in 
tlie closet, you thought it no disgrace to return to 
your former dependence, and solicit once more the 
friendship of Lord Bute. You begged an interview, 
at which he had spirit enough to treat you with 
contempt. 

It would be now of little use to point out, by tvhat 
a train of weak, injudicious measures, it became 



Afiparently united with Mr. GrerwilUy &c.] This accusation is 
unjust. The Duke of Bedford was sincere in his adherence to Mr. 
Grenville ; at least, till he came again into administration with the 
Duke of Grafton.. 

You begged an intervieWy See] Lord Temple and George Gren- 
ville were solicited by Lord Bute. George Grenville did not choose 
to negotiate without the Duke of Bedford. Bute declined negotia- 
tion with Bedford, unless Lord Temple should enter, at the same 
time, into the treaty. Lord Temple slighted the advances of Bute : 
and the scheme was thus interrupted. 

// would be now of little ««<?, 8cc.] Junius here overlooks a part 
of the Duke's political life, that was not dishonourable. He con- 
tinued firm in his attachment to the Grenvilles, till offers were first 
made to him, and then abruptly withdrawn, by Lord Chatham. He 
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necessary, or was thought so, to call you back to 
a share in the administration*. The friends whom 
you did not, in the last instance, desert, were not o( 
a character to add strength or credit to government; 
and, at that time, your alliance with the Duke of 
Grafton, was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must 
look for other stipulations, to account for that sudden 
resolution of the closet, by which three of your 
dependents f (whose characters, I think, cannot be 
less respected than they are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again controul the minister, 
and probably engross the whole direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. ^ The measures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too gross to escape 
the eyes of a discerning, judicious prince. His 
palace is, besieged; the lines of circumvalla#on are 
drawing round him ; and, unless he finds a resource 
in his own activity, or in the attachment of the r^al 

shewed a willingness to co-operate, cither in opposition or in admi- 
nistration, with the united parties of the Grenvilles and the Marquis 
of Rockingham. At tlie invitation of his Sovereign, he at last joined 
the Duke of Grafton. 

* When' Earl Gower was appointed President of the Council, the 
King, with his usual sincerity, assured him, that he had not had one 
happy moment since the Duke of Bedford left "him. 

We must look/or other slifiulationsj &c.] The Duke of Bedford 
was suspected of being now united in full confidence with Lord Bute. 

t Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 

The fioaaession of abaolute fiotver^ Sec] This whole paragraph 
was intended to alarm those who were called the King's friends, 
against the power of the Duke. 
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friends of his family, the best of princes must submit 
to the confinement of a state prisoner, until your 
Grace's deatli, or some less fortunate event, shall 
raise the siege. For the present, you may safely 
resume that style of insult and menace, which even 
a private gentleman cannot submit to hear, without 
being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's history is not 
yet forgotten ; and you may find precedents enough 
of the mode, in which an imperious subject may 
signify his pleasure to his Sovereign. Where will 
this gracious monarch look for assistance, when the 
wretched Grafton could forget his obligations to his 
master, and desert him for a hollow alliance with such 
a man as the Duke of Bedford ! 

Let us consider, you, then, as arrived at the 
summit of worldly greatness : let us suppose, that all 
your plans of avarice and ambition, are accomplished, 
and your most sanguine wishes gratified, in the fear 
, as well as the hatred of the people. Can age itself 
forget tliat you are now in the last act of life ? Can grey 
hairs make folly venerable ? and is there no period 
to be reser^'ed for meditation and retirement? For 
shame! my Lord: let it not be recorded of you, 

Let us consider you, ^c] This, and the three following para- 
graphs, constitute tlie most eloquent and impressive parts of the 
Letter. There is in them much of art ; much of passion ; much, in 
truth, of deep discernment into human character, and of sound 
moral wisdom. All those scenes are enumerated, at which the 
Duke had met with any popular disgrace. Of such a spirit, as one 
should think, must have been the verses by which Archilochus made 
LycaDibes hang himself. 
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dbat tiie latest moments of your life were dedicated 
to the same unworthy pursuits, the same busy agita- 
tions, in which your youth and manhood were 
exhausted. Consider, that although you cannot dis- 
grace your former life, you are violating the character 
of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after 
you have lost the vigour^ of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall this 
unhappy old man retire ? Can he remain in the metro- 
polis, where his life has been so often threatened, 
alnd his palace so often attacked? If he returns to 
Woobum, scorn and mockery await him. He must 
create a solitude round his estate, if he would avoid 
the face of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, 
his destruction would be more than probable; at 
Exeter, inevitable. No honest Englishman ^vill ever 
fixget his attachment, nor any honest Scotchman 
forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. At every town 
he enters, he must change jus liveries and name. 
Which ever ways he flies, the Hue and Cry of the 
countiy pursues him* 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his 
administration have been more sensibly felt; his 
virtues better understood ; or, at worst they will not^ 
for him alone, forget their hospitality. — As well might 
Verres have returned to Sicily. You have twice 

You harve tvnce escafiedf Sec] The Duke of Bedford had been in 
Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant. He revisited it, not wiUiout much 
popularity; and was appointed to the principal honorary oiBce 19 
the university of Dublin* 

VOL. U 3 D 
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escaped, my Lord; beware of a third experiment. 
The indignation of a whole people, plundered, in- 
sulted, and oppressed as they have been, will not 
always be disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shift the scene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
self. Persecuted abroad, you look into your own 
heart for consolation, and find nothing but reproaches 
and despair. But, my Lord, you may quit the field 
of business, though not the field of danger; and, 
though you cannot be safe, you may cease to be 
ridiculous. I fear you have listened too long to 
the advice of those pernicious friends, with whose 
interests you have sordidly united your own, and 
fi^r whom you have sacrificed every thing that ought 
to be dear to a man of honour. They are still base 
enough to encourage the follies of your age, as they 
once did the vices of your youth. As little acquainted 
with the rules of dq|orum, as with the laws of 
morality, they will not suffer you to profit by experi- 
ence, nor even to consult the propriety of a bad 
character. Even now they tell you, that life is no 
more than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should 
preserve his consistency to the last ; and that, as you 
lived without virtue, you should die without repent- 
ance. 

JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XXIV....TO JUNIUS. 



9IR JViUiant Draper had endeavoured to forget the ignominy tfhU 
unmcceas/td e/iiatolary rencounter with Junius ; andfierhapa hofied 
that J 08 it had been madefmhlic only in the fugitive pages of a newe- 
fiaper^ it vfouldsoon be forgotten by the world. But the Letters of 
Junius, among the common materials of newspapers, were as beings 
of immortal youth among the insects that perish just as they rise into 
existence. The Lettt^s wMeh had passed between Junius and 
Sir William Draper, were soofi reprinted, without nmlignity to the 
iatter, or without kindness to the former, but because it was known 
that they wotUdJind sale. When Sir William saw these Letters in 
a separate publication ; he suddenly became aware of all the magni- 
tude of Ids misfortune; and believed, that his infamy must be perpe- 
tuated. To a man whose soul was keenly alive to the sense of 
reputation^ and who had discernment and taste to know the power 
of eloquence like that of Jvvius, the thought of his name being thus 
damned to immortality, was enough to drive the mind to madness. 
Under the influence of the rage to which the sight of the republished 
Letters prompted him^ Sir William, perhaps reckless of the conse* 
quences,again braved his adversary's terrible invective in thefoUow-^ 
ing epistlc'-^lt may be, too, that hearing a general outcry against 
the atrocious malignity ofjvuius, on account of his merciless seve* 
rity against the Duke qf Bedford, Sir WiiHam Draper mighty for 
this reckon, think it the occasion favourable for him to remind the 
public how very cruelly he had been treated by the wanton satire of 
the same pen.'^Besides, a« Junius had foiled many mftePJtjtif^cnts, 
since the time qfhis correspondence with Sir Willi ain Draper; tmd 
as not one of those persons had come off from the combat wiih so little 
i^ disgrace as Sir William; it was natural enough, that the Knight 
of the Bathyfond as he was of%oritinif, should think himseffnot so 
much dishonoured by dcfea', as distinguished by being inferior 
9nly /o Junius ; and should, therefore^ n'sume the pen ^ with less 
qffear than (/literary vanity* 
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nis Letter eom/iiaifu oj the cruelty of the aM$ertUm, that Sir WtU 
Ham Drafter had^ for promotion to Mnuelf, Mold the comfuamnt qf 
hie -victory at Manilla; offers proofs to shew^ that he had not ^ 
breaks out into some angry ^ but feeble abuse of Junius ; summons 
him to declare his name ; and menaces^ against him a soldier*s vetvm 
geanccy if he should ever become personally known to Sir H^Uiont^ 

It is written^ not inelegantly f but without much art^ withoui 
strength <f reasonings or force <f invective. 



SIR, 14. September^ 1769. 

Having^ accidentally seen a reptMicatian 
of your Letters, wherein you have been pleasedto 
assert s that I had sold the companions of my success; 
I am again obliged to declare the said assertion to be 
a most infamous and malicious falsehood ; and I again 
call upon. you to stand forth, avow yourself, and 
prove the chai^. If you can make it out to the 
satisfaction of any one man in the kingdom, I will be 
content to be thought the worst man in it ; if you do 
not, wliat must the nation think of you ? Party has 
nothing to do in this affair: : you have made a personal 
attack upon my honour, defamed me by a most vile 
calumny, which might possibly have sunk into obli- 
vion, had not such uncommon pains been taken to 
renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly because it 
has been told in good language, for I give you full 
credit for your elegant diction, well-turned periods, 
and Attic wit; but wit is oftentimes false, though 

jit tic wit.] This is an egregious misnomer* No two things of the 
name species, can be more remarkably unlike to each other, than the 
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it may appear brilliant; which is exactly the case of 
your V)hole performance. But, Sir, I am obliged iu 
the most serious manner to accuse you of being guilty 
at falsities. You have said the thing that is not. To 
support your story, you have recourse to the follow- 
ing irresistible argument : " You sold the companions 
of yoiu- victory, because when the 16th regiment was 
given to youj you was silent. The conclusion is 
inevitable." I believe, that such deep and acute 
reasoning could only come from such an extraordinary 
writer as Junius. But, unfortunately for you, the 
premises^ as well as the conclusion, are absolutely yjx/y^. 
Many applications have been made to the ministry 

wit of Junius, and that which both the ancients and weU-infbrmed 
moderns have distinguished by the appellation of Attic wit. 1£ I 
mistake not, we possess the most genuine examples of the true Attic 
wit in the conversations of Socrates, related by Xenophon, and in 
the imitations of the Comedies of Menander by Terence. A delicate 
propriety, that commits no rudeness, poUutes itself with no gross- 
ness, hazards none of those experiments in which the distinction 
between true and false wit seem to become uncertain; a coldness 
and ease that seem to aim at nothing striking; a simplicity that 
wears the air of expressing the first thoughts that can arise' to an 
inartificial mind, in the most natural,, unstudied language ; an arch- 
ness that, under all this disguise, misses no occasion of presenting 
the happiest combmations of ideas, which, though never before 
associated, yet refuse not to meet together ; faulUess purity of phrase, 
propriety in the use of words, correctness of syntax ; and an mence 
of every thing, whether in style or in thought, that might strike the 
ear as afiected or unfamiliar; are the characteristic qualities of 
Attic wit. Very different are the qualities of the wit of Junius. 
Addison, Cumberland, La Fontaine — were it not for his occasional 
grossness — ^the playful Cresset, and sometimes the elder George 
Coleman, have succeeded better in that which is called Attic wit, 
than almost any others of the modems. 
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on the subject of the Manilla Ransom, since the time 
of my being Colonel of that regiment. As I have 
for some years quitted London, I was obliged to 
have recourse to the Honourable Colonel Monson and 
Sir Samuel Cornish to negotiate for me ; in the last 
autumn, I personally delivered a memorial to the 
Earl of Shelburne, at his seat in Wiltshire. As you 
have told us of your importance, that you are a 
person o(rank 2ind fortuney and above a common bribe, 
you may in all probability be not unknamn to his 
lordship, who can satisfy you of the truth of what I 
say. But I shallnow take the liberty, Sir, to seize 
your battery, and turn it against yourself. If your 
puerile and tinsel logic could carry the least weight 
or conviction with it, how must you stand affected by 
the inevitable conclusion^ as you are pleased to term 
. it ? According toJuNiuSy silence is guilt. Li many 
of the public papers, you have been called, in the 
most direct and offensive terms, a liar and a coward. 
When did you reply to these foul accusations ? You 
have been quite silenty quite chop-fallen : therefore, 
because you was silent^ the nation has a right to pro- 
nounce you to be both a liar and a coward, from your 
own argument. But, Sir, I will give you fair- play; 
wilPfefford you an opportunity to wipe off the first 
appellation, by desiring the proofs of your charge 
against me. Produce them ! To wipe off the last. 

Colonel Mons&n and Sir Samuel Comishy See] These were the 
ether oiEcers who had commanded, together with Sir Wlilian 
Draper^ in the expedition against Manilla. 
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^toduce yourself . People cannot bear any .longer 
jour Lion^s skifij and the despicable imposture of the 
old Roman name which you have affected. For the 
future, assume the name of some modern'^ bravo and 
dark assassin : let your appellation have some affinity 
to your practice. But if I must perish^ Junius, let me 
perish in the face of day ; be for once a generous and 
open enemy. I allow, that Gothic appeals to cold 
iron, are no better proofs of a man's honesty and 
veracity, than hot iron and burning ploughshares are 
oi female chastity: but a soldier's honour is as deli- 
cate as a woman's; it must not be suspected; you 
have dared to tlirow more than a suspicion upon 



People cannot bear any longer your Lion*a ekiny &c.] Thu is 
exceedingly like to the eloquence of a school-boy. 

For the future^ assume the name^ &c.] Sir William Draper is 
unfortunate in throwing out a contemptuous phrase of censure 
against the character of Brutus. He confounds the idea of Junius 
Brutus, the author only of the eTpuhion of the Tarquins, witli 
that of Marcus Brutus, one of the conspirators against Juliu9 
Cesar* For such a blunder, a pretender to classical learning is not 
to be easily pardoned. Besides, according to the principles of public 
morality and expediency, which then generally prevailed, the assas- 
sination of Caesar was, at least to Brutus, a virtue, not a crime. Yet, 
on the other hand, by those principles of rectitude and political 
expediency, which have have been since clearly established by all 
the force of moral demonstration, it is a crime, and oMpf the 
most heinous too, that can be committed against society, toVlb ei>en 
a tyrant to the heart. It bespeaks error or wickedness in Junius, 
even to put the question, as he here does in a note. 

• Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? or, docs Sir 
W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heart ? 

lalhw^ that Gothic afifieals^ 8cc.] The trifling of the collegian^ 
forgetting nature and vigorous reason^ but hunting solicitously after 
figurative ornaments. 
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mine: yoBcaiuiot but know the consequences, wMc^ 
even the meekness of Christianity would pardon tot 
for, after the injury you have dcme me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 




^^u*n^ ^J^^' 



r/A/^-^^ 



f/ /7 niM niy. 




raM^.^ 
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LETTER XXV. 

Har€t lateri kthalls ttrufidom 



TO SIR VnCLLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



JUJ^U&f in this LettcTy answers Sir Wil&am Drafter^ in a tone of 
comfiarativr m!id?ie89^ w/dch seems to indicate thal^ cjcce/it so far as 
he was oblltri^d to maintain the sufieriority which fie had gained, it 
. was ?i0t hi^ -iviiih to give new pain to that gcnCleman^s mind. Yet he 
suffers camlour to betray him ^nto no conccssijn, he presses upon his 
adversary at every vuhcrable pointy arid fi-om even the strongest 
facts which Sir IVUUam had produced for his ovjn exculf *Hion, he 
draws with irresistidie strength of reasonings new proofs of his 
guilt. This Letter is, however^ written with greater ease of com- 
position than almost arty one in the preceding part of this series. It 
is. written, al^o, with great loftiness, as if the author looked do^dn, 
carelessly, and' not unkindly, from an infinite height, upon the poor 
creature to wfiom it was addressed. 



sia, 25. Scptemtfgr 1769. 

After so long an intenal, I did not 
expect to see the debate revived between us. 'My 
answer to your last Letter shall be short; for I write 
to you with reluctance, and I hope we shall now 
conclude our correspondence forever. 

After -90 long an interval, 8cc.] An interval of between five au4 
tix months. 

VOL. I. 3 R 
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Had you been originally and witiiout provocation, 
attacked by an anonymous writer, you would have 
some right to demand his name. But in this cause 
you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the 
unpremeditated gallantry of a soldier. You weje 
content to set your name in opposition to a man, 
who would probably continue in concealment. You 
understood the terms upon which we were to 
correspond, and gave at least a tacit assent to them. 
After voluntarily attacking me under the character of 
Junius, what possible right have you to know me 
under any other ? Will you forgive me, if I insi- 
nuate to you, that you foresaw some honour in the 
apparent spirit of coming forward in person, and that 
you v/ere liot quite indifferent to the display of your 
literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know, that the republication of my 
Letters was no more tlian a catch-penny contrivance 
of a printer, in wliich it was impossible I should be 
concerned, and for wliich I am no way answerable. At 
tl ic same time, I wish you to understand that, if I do 
not tali^thc trouble of reprinting these papers, it is 
not n^om any fear of giving oflence to Sir William 
Drainer. 

Had y 071 been originally^ Sec] The reasoning in this paragraph is 
nndeni.ii)ly fliir. Sir William Draper could have no right to call 
on tluit ?.(1\ ersary to declare his name, whom, when anonymous, he 
had voluntarily attacked. 

Catch'fienny contrivance^ &c.] Junius, though he might not 
rx^mmand this republication, had certainly seen it not without 
plcr.sure# 
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Your remarks upon a signature, adopted merely 
for distinction, are unworthy of notice : but when you 
tell me I have submitted to be called a liar and a 
coward, I must ask you, in my turn, whether you 
seriously tfeink it any way incumbent on me to take 
notice of the silly invectives of every simpleton who 
writes in a newspaper ; and what opinion you would 
have conceived of my discretion, if I had suffered 
myself to be the dupe of so shallow an artifice^? 

Your ap]?eal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither prove 
your innocence, nor clear you from suspicion. 
Your complaints with regard to the Manilla ransom, 
were for a considerable time a distress to government. 
You were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the 
command of a regiment ; and, during that admini- 
stratioTiy we heard no more of Sir William Draper. 
Th^ facts of which I speak, may indeed be variously 
accounred for, but they are too notorious to be 
denied; and I tiiink you might have learned at the 
university, that a false conclusion is an error in argu- 
ment, not a breach of veracity. Your solicitations, I 
doubt not, were renewed under another administration. 

Your remarks ufion a aignaiure^ £cc.] It is remarkable that 
Junius does not here detect Sir William's error in regard to the twa 
Bruti. His reasoning in regard to the propriety of his concealing 
his name, in spite of provocation, is however sufficiently conclusive* 

You were apfiointcd, &c,] It is this paragraph which contains tlie 
most damning reasoning against Sir William. Its force is irre- 
sistible. And there was, no doubt, much truth in >vhat Junius 
alleged* 



M^ 
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Admitting the fact, I fear an indifferent person would 
only infer from it, that ex]v^rleiict' had made you 
acquainted witli tlie l:>enefits (>Fcoinp]uini!i!Tr. R-n^cm- 
ber, Sir, that you have yourseh c<»Mf. st^ed, that, can- 
sidering the critical F.iiuatioii of t/ns country, the ministry 
are in the right to tcmporis.e u^ith Spain. This con- 
fession reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your solicitations, you must either mean to 
force you country into a war, at a most unseasonable 
juncture; or, having no view or expectation of that 
kind, that you look for nothing but a private compen- 
sation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should 
be exposed to the resentment of the worst and the most 
powerful men in this countr\% though I may be indif- 
ferent about yours. Though jy<7tt would fight> there 
are others who would assassinate. 

But, after all, Sir, where is the injury ? You assure 
me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel; that it carries 
not the least weight or conviction; that my premises 
are false, and my conclusions absurd. If this be a 
just description of me, how is it possible for such a 
writer to disturb your peace of mind, or to injure a 
character so weU established as yours ? Take care, 
Sir William, how you indulge this unruly temper, 
lest the world should suspect, that conscience has 
some share in your resentments. You have more 

TTiough youfofmldjight^ &c.] An insinuation of cowardly base- 
Bess of revenge in the Duke of Grafton, or the Duke of Bedford* 
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to fear from the treachery of your passions, than from 
any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. A consi- 
derable time must certainly elapse, before we are 
personally acquainted. You need not, however, 
regret the delay, or suffer an apprehension, that any 
length of time can restore you to the Christian 
meekness of your temper, and disappoint your 
present indignation. If I understand your character, 
there is in your own breast a repository, in which your 
resentments may be safely laid up for future occa- 
sions; and preserved, without the hazard of diminu- 
tion. The Odia in longum jaciensy qua reconderety 
auctaque promerety I thought had only belonged to 
.the worst character of antiquity. The text is in Taci- 
tus; — ^you know best where to look for the commen-. 
tary. 

JUNIUS. 

T%e Odia, &c.] This was written by Tacitus, of Tiberius. Taci- 
tus was evidently a favoyrite author with Junius. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS. 



THIS is J on the whole, a tvelUwritten Letter. The tone ofBenli- 
Tnenty in 'which Sir William Drafter bids adieu to tfie hofie of 
direct ftersonal explanation from Junius, i« that of a manwhofttU 
himae If humbled and convicted, yet takes comfort from the thought 
that he has been very harshly dealt vnth, and that scarcely any 
other man would have stood the same trial, better than himself 
His interfiosition in favour, of the Duke of Bedfor^, is ar fully 
enough contrived to excite the public indignation^^gainst the 
barbarous cruelty o/" Junius 's attacks* His account of the dissen- 
sions, the agreements, the mutual treacheries, and the unsettling 
c flanges of the ministers, and other great political leaders, is in ail 
respects happy enough, save that it produces ludicrous ideas 
where it was meant to give serious ones* There is, in the Lettery 
good sense and fine writing, but no wonderful acutcness of dis" 
cemment. 



SIR*, 2. Octobery 1769. 

As you have not favoured me with either 
of the explanations d^nandecl of you, I can have 

• Measures and not men, is the common cant of affected modera- 
tion ; a base, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made 

3fe(ijures and tiot mciXj 5ic.] Juxius has found it necessary, here, to 
introduce a note and an au.horit; , to jusiify liis Severity ujainst persons. 
The docirixic of hia noie is porfec^l/ juit. It is inijiossihlc ciTcctually to 
op;;osc htc\,iure^, without harasLir.^ also their authors by every art that 
is no: ubsili.tel/ bajc. The ncccsi^i.ies of social life, demand this §ort 
of corivluct, a.-.Jf 111 wist, thtrcfcrc, furiiioh an aMclc^jy for it. 
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nothing more to say to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tenderness for yourself, has 
been very great. The public will judge of ypur 
motives. If your excess of modesty foi^bids you to 
produce either the proofs, or yourself, I will excuse 
it. Take courage; I have not the temper of Tiberius, 
any more than the rank or power. You, indeed, are 
a tjTant of another sort; and, upon your political bed 
of torture, can excruciate any subject, from a first 
minister down to such a grub or buttci-fly as myself; 
like another detested tyrant of antiquit}-, can make 
the wretched sufferer fit the lx:d, if the bed will not 
fit the sufferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling 
limbs, until they are stretched to its ex-tremity. But 
courage, constancy and patience, under torments, 

current among fools. Such gentle censure is not fitted to the present 
degenerate state of society. What does it avail , to expose the absurd 
contrivance or pernicious tendency «f measures, if the man who 
advises or executes shall be suffered not only to escnpe with impu- 
nity, but even to preserve his power, and insult us with the fivour 
of his Sovereign 1 1 would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. 
Pope's Letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 26. July, 1734; from 
which the following is an extract : <'To reform, and not to chastise, 
I am afraid is impossible : and that the best prccc];ts, as well as the 
best laws, would prove of small use, if there were no example-j to 
enforce them. To attack vices in the j\bstract, vitii'^ut touching 
persons, may be safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. 
My greatest comfort and encouragement to proceed, has been to see, 
that those who have no shame, and no fear of any thing else, have 
appeared touched by my satires." 

7uk:' couragcy Sec] Tlie scndmcnt in this period is a fine one, 
naturally introduced, and well e:;prcs^cd. The fij^urcs, rnd the 
course of thought in the next three j.eri: d- v.vo also r.rlmirr'^lc; in, 
SL style of clorjucnce diflcrcnt frrnn tliat cf Jukii.s, but not inferior. 
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have sometimes caused the most hardened monsters 
to relent, and forgive the object of their cruelty. You, 
Sir, are determined to try all that human nature can 
endure, until she expires : else, was it possible that 
you could be the author of that most inhuman letter 
to the Duke of Bedford, I have read with astonish- 
ment and horror? Where, Sir, where were the 
feelings of )'^our own heart, when you could upbraid 
a most affectionate father with the loss of his only and 
most amiable son ? Read over again those cruel lines? 
of yours, and let them wring your very soul ! Cannot 
political questions be discussed, witliout descending 
to the most odious personalities? Must you go 
wantonly out of your way, to torment declining age, 
because the Duke of Bedford may have quarrelled 
with those whose cause and politics you espouse ? For 
shame ! for shame ! As you have spoke daggers to him, 
you may justly dread the use of them against your 
own breast, did a want of courage, or of noble senti- 
.ments, stimulate him to such mean revenge. He is 
above it; he is brave. Do you fancy, that your own 
base arts have infected our whole island ? But your 
ov/n reflections, your own conscience, must, and 
Will, if you have any spark of humanity remaining, 
give him most ample vengeance.. Not all the power 
of word 3, With wliicb you are so graced, will ever 

JVa.'i it fKjfidhlc^ See] Tlie expostulation with Junius on accotint 
of his Kevciity of attpxk on the Di^e of Bedford, is, through this and 
the ci^ht peri;>ds follovvir y:, in'a very line style of eloquence. In all 
the sub:'C'|\icnt p?irt of -what Sir V\'illiam here says concerning that 
Duke, the deicace is a very unlucky one, fitter to fiirni&h to Junius, 
new topics of invective, than to reduce liim to silence. 
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wash out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your cha- 
racflr. I have not time, at present, to dissect your 
letter so minutely as I could wish; but I will be bold 
enough to say, that it is (as to reason and argument) 
the most extraordinary piece oi florid impotence that 
was ever imposed upon the eyes and ears of the too 
credulous and deluded mob. It accuses the Duke 
of Bedford of high treason. Upon what foundation ? 
You tell us, " that the Duke's pecuniary character 
makes it more than probable^ that he could not have 
made such sacrifices at the peace, without some 
private compensations; that his conduct carried with 
it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of 
a court of justice. " 

My academical education. Sir, bids me tell you, 
that it is necessary to establish the truth of your first 
proposition, before you presume to draw inferences 
from it. First prove the avarice, before you make 
the rash, hasty and most wicked conclusion. This 
father, Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed that 
son eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his most 
unfortunate death, which your usual good-nature took 
care to remind him of, he greatly increased the join- 
ture of the afflicted lady, his widow. Is this avarice ? 
Is this doing good by stealth? It is upon record. 

Florid imfiotence^ &c.] Sir William eiTs as much in imputing 
Jlorid imfiotence to the writing of Junius, as in praising it iovMtic 
wit. 

Might thousand fiounds a year,'] Eight thousand p^nds a year, 
out of at least forty thousand, was no very liberal allowance to an 
only son. Sir William is not lucky in the mentioning of this fact. 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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If exQct order, method ^cl true pconoroy, as ^ 
master of a family; if 6plend<^ and just magnifip^pce, 
without wild waste and thoughtless extravagance^ 
may constitute the character of an avaricious man, the 
Duke is guilty. Put for a moment, let us admit, 
that an ambassador may love money too much; whsrt 
proof do you give, that he has taken any, to betray 
his country ? Is it hearsay ; or the evidence of letters, 
-or ocular; or the evidence of those concerned in this 
black affair? Produce your authorities to the public. 
It is a most impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to 
blind us mth the smoke, w^ithout convincing us that 
fire has exi5::ed. You at first brand him with a vice 
that he is fi^ee from, to rendei* him odious and 
suspected. Suspicion is the foul weapon with which 
you make all your chief attacks ; with that you stab. 
But shall one of the first subjects of the reahn be 
mined in his fame; shall even his life be in constant 
danger, from a chaise built upon such sandy founda- 
tions ? Must his house be besieged by lawless ruffians, 
his journey impeded, and even the asylum of an altar 

Let UB admit that an ambanBadQr may love money ^ &c«3 In the 
following Letter, the reader will find Junius taking advantag;e very 
skilfully of this concession. 

To blind ua toith the ttmoke^ &c.] To make a simile or metaphor 
liappy, there must always be truth, or at least natural propriety, in 
the facts which you assume for the illustrative part of your figure* 
But, as the presence of smoke is always a proof of the existence of 
fere somewhere ; thia figure of Sir William Draper's is, thcrrforc, 
absolute nonsense. 

Mitat hiafhouae be btaicgcd^ Sec] This period, and indeed the 
whole subsequent train of the paragraph, are even ridiculously im- 
proper. 
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be insecure, from assertions so base aind feisc ? Patent 
as he is, the Duke is amenable to JGstice ; if guilty^ 
punishable. The parli«ttieftt is the high tod soleiao 
tribunal for matters of such great moment. To thast 
be they submitted* But I hope also, that some 
notice At^ill be taken of, aftd some punishinient inflicted 
upon, false accusers; especially upon sueb, Jvviv^^ 
tvhoare ml/ul/y /a/se. In any truth, I wHl agree 
even with Junius ; will agree with him^ that it is 
highly unbecoming the dignity of Peers, to tamper 
"with boroughs. Aristocracy is as/aeal as democracy. 
Our constitution atimits of neither. It loves a King, 
Lords and Commons, really chosen by the unbdught 
suffrages of a free people. Biit if cofifruptioft only 
shifts hands : ifthe wealthy eommoiier gi^es the br ibe^ 
instead of the potent Peer, is the state better served 
by this exchange? Is the real emafrtcifpatiort of the 
borough effected, because new parchinatt bonds mray 
possibly supersede the old ? To say the trirth, vrher- 
eter such practices prevail, they are equally criminal 
to, and destructive of our freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worlh 
considering, except for the elegance of the language. 
Like Hamlet in the pl^^ yom produce two pictures: 
you tell us, that one is not like the Duke of Bedford; 
then you bring a most hideous caricatura, and tell us 
of the resembhince; but multom abludit imago. 

You produce two fiicturcBj Sec] Thfs period is abundantly happy ; 
easier, but scarcely less forcible, than the wnting of Junius himtdf. 
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All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are redu- 
cible to a few short lines; and to convince you, Sir, 
that I do not mean to flatter any minister, either past 
or present, these are my thoughts : they seem to have 
acted like lovers, or children ; have* pouted, quarrel- 
led, cried, kissed, and been friends again; as the 
objects of desire, the ministerial rattles, have been 
put into their hands. But such proceedings are very 
unworthy of the gravity and dignity of a great nation. 
We do not want men of abilities; but we have wanted 
steadiness; we want unanimity; your Letter, Junius, 
' will not contribute thereto. You may one day expire 
by a flame of your own kindling. But it is my 
humble opinion, that lenity and moderation, pardon 
and oblivion, will disappoint the efforts of all the sedi- 
tious in tlie land, and extingish their wide-spreading 
fires. I have lived with this sentiment; with this 
I shall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

Have flouted^ quarrelled^ criedy Sec] This is a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the ministers ; and there is a want of pro- 
priety in introducing it where it stands. But it is faithful, and even 
prettily picturesque. 

• Sir William gives us a pleasant account of men who, in his 
opinion, at least, are the best qualified to govern an empire. 

Expire bij a flame of your oivn kindling'.'} The common fate of 
these who are the first leaders in all great political revolutions. 

Lenity and moderation^ Sec] The ill-humour of the city of Lon- 
don ; the case of Wilkes and the Middlesex election ; the rising 
discontents of America ; are, what Sir William here alludes to. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



IJVthU Letter^ Junius makes a lively and eloquent reply to what- 
ever seemed^ much to deserve notice y in the last efiistle from Sir 
WilUam Draper* 

He endeavours to throw ridicule on those passages of that epistle^ in 
which Sir William coiriplained of his own wrongs. He strives to 
render his opponent's aid suspicious to the Duke of Bedford, Him^ 
self he dexterously exculpates fro?n the charge of wanton and bar^ 
barous cruelty against the Duke ; a charge which^ as it should 
seemy Sir WilUxim Draper had not been the only person to urge^ 
since the publication of the invective in which that nobleman 
was so furiously attacked. With menaces^ in which it were hard 
to say^ whether the majesty of genius or the blustering of vanity 
predominate^ he strives to make the Duke and his friends shrink 
under the terror of new abuse. Where his reasonings had seemed 
the least invincible^ he successfully address all the force and artifice 
qf persuasion of which he was master, there to produce unshakc7i 
belief. Even where Sir William Draper's opinions niight seem 
almost to coincide with his own, he yet contrives to cover them 
with ridicule and contempt. 

nis Letter seems to be somewftat carelessly written, jind yety the 
reasoning and the rhetoric are^ in one or two of the paragraplisy 
very elaborately wrought. 



SIR, .13. October^ 1769. 

F Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of 
torture, he has made it for himself. I shaJl never in- 

He has made it for himself. "^ This expression seems sufficiently 
dear and forcible in its meaning. But, it is the pert language cf a 
chamber-maid ; and, therefore, does not fail happily from the pen 
of Junius. 

/ shall never interrupt his repose."] This expression, ccnnccted 
as it is, with the former member of the period in which it stands,^ 
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temipt his repose. Having changed the subject, 
there are parts of his last Letter, not undeserving of 
a reply. Leaving his private character and conduct 
out of the question, I shall consider him merely in 
the capacity of an author, whose laboui-s certainly do 
no discredit to a newspaj^er. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may 
be his own enemy ; and the frequency of the fact 
makes the expression intelligible. But that a man 
should be the bitterest enemy of his friends, implies 
a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There is some- 
thing in it which camiot be conceived without a 
confusion of ideas, nor expressed without a solecism 
in language. Sir William Draper is still that fetal 
friend Lord Granby found him. Yet I am ready 



was laughed at as an Iricism. JuNius's own defence of it, will be 
found in a subsequent Letter. I cannot, however, think it perfectly 
satisfactory. 

A confusion ofideae^ &c.] Such confusion takes place, whenever 
two or more ideas are so huddled together in the mind, that their 
agreements and differences cannot be clearly discerned. A solecUm 
in language ^ is precisely the same thing as an Iricism. The term 
was applied by the Athenians, to the speech of certain Asiatic colo- 
nists from Attica, who were liable to blunder in their Greek speech, 
nearly in the same manner in which we accuse the Irish df blunder- 
, ing in English. ' 

Lord Granby,] The following particulars may be added to what 
has been ah*eady mentioned concerning the Marquis of Grahby, in 
these notes. 

He was born on the 2d of January 1721, In six successive par- 
liaments, be was a member of the House of Commons. He levied 
a regiment, in the year 1745, to oppose the Scottish rebellion. Oa 
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to do justice to his generosity ; if, indeed, it be not 
;something more than generous, to be the voluntary- 
advocate of men who think themselves injured by 
his assistance, and to consider nothing in the cause 
he adopts but the difficulty of defending it. I thought, 
however, he had been better read in the history of 
the heart, than to compare or confound the tortures 
of the body with those of the mind. He ought to 
have known, though perhaps it might not be his 
interest to confess, that no outward tyranny can reach 
the mind. If conscience plays the t}Tant, it would 

the 4th of March 1755, he was promoted to the rank of a Major- 
General in the British Army. In May 1758, he ivas appointed Colo- 
nel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. He was raised, on 
the 5th of February 1759, to the rank of Lieutenant General. On 
the 25th of August in the same year, he was nominated Commander 
in Chief of the British forces then serving in Germany. He had 
been second in command under Lord George Sackville ; and the 
disgrace of that General, after the battle of Minden, made way for 
Lord Granby's promotion. He endeared himself to the officers and 
soldiers under his command, by his personal gallantry, by the gra- 
cious affability of his manners, and by the profuse liberality with 
which he almost beggared his own private fortune to supply their 
wants. On the 15tli of September 1759, he was nominated Lieute- 
nant General of the Ordnance. On tlie 2d of May 1760, he was 
raised to the dignity of a Privy Counsellor. May 14th 1763 he was 
appointed Master General of the Ordnance. Febiniary 21, 1764, 
he was made Lord Lieutenant of Derbyshire. On the 17th of 
January 1770, he resigned all his offices, except only the command 
of his regiment. He died of the gout, at Belvoir Castle, on the 18th 
of October, in the same year. ITie present Duke of Rutland is his 
grandson. 

/ thought^ hofvever^ he had been better read. Sec] If this and the 
two following periods allude to what Sir William Di*aper said of a 
bed of torture, they are not happy. Sir William was pcrftxtly 
correct iu the use of that figure. 
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be greatly for the benefit of the world that she were 
more arbitrary, and far less placable, than some men 
find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. — Am I, indeed, so injudicious ? Does 
Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation, by so gross a viola- 
tion of the la\vs of humanity? Does he think I am so 
little acquainted with the first and noblest character- 
istic of Englishmen ? Or, how will he reconcile such 
folly witli an understanding so full of artifice as 
mine ? Had he been a father, he would have been but 
little offended with the severity of the reproach, for 
his mind would have been filled with the justice of it. 
He would have seen that I did not insult the feelings 
of a fatlier, but the father who felt nothing. He 
would have trusted to the evidence of his own pater- 
nal heart; and boldly denied the possibility of the fact, 
instead of defending it. Against whom, then, will his 
• honest indignation be directed, when I assure him, 
that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's 
conduct, upon the death of his son, ^vith horror and 
astonislimcnt. Sir William Draper docs himself but 
little honour, in opposing the general sense of his 
countr}\ The people are seldom vTong* in their opi- 
nions, — in their scntijnents thcv are never mistalvcn. 
There may be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular v/ay of 
thinking-; — but, v/hcn a man professes a ^^^nt of 
those feelings vrhich do honour to the multitude, he 
hazards something infinitely more impoitant, than 
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tlie character of his understanding. After all, as Sir 
William may possibly be in earnest in his anxiety for 
the Duke of Bedford, I should be glad to relieve him 
from it. He may rest assured, this worthy noble- 
man laughs, with equal indifference at mjy reproaches, 
and Sir William's distress about him. But here let 
it stop. Even tlie Duke of Bedford, insensible as he 
is, will consult the tranquillity of his life, in not provok- 
ing the moderation of my tamper. If^ from the pro- 
foundest contempt, I should ever rise into anger, he 
would soon find, that all I have already said of him, 
was lenity and compassion. 

Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has 
confined himself to the refutation of two charges only. 
The rest he had not time to discuss, and indeed it 
would have been a laborious undertaking. To draw 

He may rest aamrcd^ t/ua worthy nobUman laughs j &c.] This 
whole paragraph is written with very masterly address. Junius 
had been thought too outrageous in his attack on the Duke of Bed- 
ford. His popularity had even sufiered by it. Sir William Draper 
had taken up this twpic, as one with which he might perhaps gain 
some advantage over his adversary. In this paragraph, therefore, 
Junius makes it his business to evince, that the Duke of Bedford's 
feelings were much too callous to feel even what the decencies of 
nature required, upon any occasion of ignominy or affliction : and 
that, if he himself had not been fully aware of tliis, he would iwt 
have pursued the Duke with in^ ectivc, at a time when he might 
have "been supposed to be overwhelmed with soitow, on account of 
the death of his son, tliat no personal alxisc could ag);ravate, and 
no soothing console. Junius is, in this instance, certainly succcas- 
ful, both in exculpating himself, in representing Sir William I^rr^pcr 
as a Fimplctcn, aiid in exciting i.ew odiura against tlie Duke of 
• Bedford. 

VOL. I. 3 G 
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up a defence of such a series of enormities, would 
have required a life at least as long as that which has 
been unifohnly employed in the practice pf them. 
The public opinion -of the Duke of Bedford's 
extreme economy is, it seems, entirely without 
foundation* Though not very prodigal abroad, -in 
his own family, at least, he is regular and magnifi- 
cent. He pays his debts, abhors a beggar, and 
makes a handsome provision for his son. His 
charity has improved upon the proverb, and ended 
where it began. Admitting the whole force of this 
single instance of his domestic generosity, (wonderful 
indeed, considering the narrowness of his fortune, and 
the little merit of his only son) the public may still, 
perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand some other less 
equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William 
Draper should have entered boldly into the detail — 
of indigence relieved— of arts encouraged— of science 
patronized ; — men of learning protected, and works 
of genius rewarded; — in short, had there been a 
single instance, besides Mr. Rigby*, of blushing 
merit brought forw^ard by the Duke, for the service of 
tlie public, it should not have been omitted. 



In Mhortj had there been a eingle inttance^ &c.] Junius is, also, 
sufficiently guccessful in the extenuation which this paragra^^ can> 
tains, of the praise of the Duke of Bedford's munificence. Yet, the 
Duke does not appear to have been that meanly avaricious being, 
JuNxu« had represented him at the first. Rigby is said to have 
been a bold, bad, .dissolute, corrupt man, the patronage of whotn 
could do his Grace no honour. 

* This gentleman is supposed to have the same idea of bhuhingy 
that a man blind from his birth has of scarlet or sky blue. * 
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I wish it were possible to establish my inference 
with the same certainty, on which I believe the 
principle is founded. My conclusion, however, was 
not drawn from the principle alone. I am not so 
unjust, as to reason from one crime to another; though 
I think that, of all the vices, avarice is most apt to 
taint and comipt the heart. I combined the known 
temper of the man with the e^^travagant concessions 
made by the ambassador; and though, I doubt not, 
sufficient care was taken to leave no document of any 
treasonable negociation, I still maintain, that the 
conduct* of this minister, carries with it, an internal 
and convincing evidence, against him. Sir William 
Draper seems not to know the value or force of such 
a proof. He will not permit us to judge of the motives 
of men, by the manifest tendency of their actions, nor 
by the notorious character of their minds. He calls 
for papers and witnesses, with a triumphant security, 
as if nothing could be true, but what could be proved 
in a court of justice. Yet a religious man might 
have remembered, upon what foundation sometruths 
most interesting to mankind, have been received and 
established. If it were not for the internal evidence,- 
which the purest of religions carries widi it, wliat 

• If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torcy's Me- 
moirs, he will see with what little ceremony a bribe nay be offered 
to a Duke, and with what little ceremony it was only not acce/iiedm 

If it were not for the internal evidence^ Sec] Junius never 
aludes to subjects of religion, otherwise than in a manner that shews 
his mind not to have been impressed with due reverence for religious 
truth. This reference to the internal evidences of Christianity, ii 
liglit, profane, and unworthy of true eloquence. 
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would have become of his once well-quoted 
decalogue, and of the meekness of his Christianity ? 

The genei-ous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets that 
the insults and distresses which the Duke of Bedford 
has suffered, and which Sir William has lamented, 
witii many delicate touches, of the true pathetic, 
were only recorded in my letter to his Grace, not 
occasioned by it. It was a simple, candid, narrative 
of facts ; tiiough, for aught I know, it may carry with 
it something prophetic. His Grace, undoubtedly, 
has received several ominous hints ; and I think, in 
certain circumstances, a wise man would do well to 
prepare himself for the event. 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature against Sir 
William Draper. He tells us that the Duke of 
Bedford is amenable to justice; — the parliament is a 
high and solemn tribunal; and that, if guilty, he may 
be punished by due course of law: and all this he 
says with as such gravity as if he believed one word 
of the matter. I hope, indeed, the day of impeach- 
ment will arrive, before this nobleman escapes out of 
life; — ^but to refer us to that mode of proceeding 

Only recorded in my Letter to hia Orace^ not occasioned by iV.] 
That part of Sir William Draper's last Letter, to which this para- 
graph is an answer, was ridiculously absurd. But Junius makes its 
absurdity still more striklingly conspicuous. 

But to refer us to that piode of proceeding now, &c] It is true, as 
Junius suggests,.and Sir William Draycr could not but know, that 
no man can be brought to justice, while the powers of the govenN 
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now, with such a ministry, and such a House of 
Commons, at the present, what is it, but an indecent 
mockery of the common sense of the nation? I think 
he might have contented himself with defending the 
greatest enemy, Without insulting the distresses of 
his country. 

His concluding delcaration of his opinion, with 
respect to the present condition of afeirs, is to loose 
and undetermined, to be of any service to the public. 
How strange is it, that this gentleman should dedi- 
cate so much time and argument to the defence of 
worthless or indifierent characters, while he gives but 
seven solitary lines to the only subject which can 
deserve his attention, or do credit to his abilities ! 

JUNIUS. 

ment, and the legislature, are under his controul* — Sir William 
Draper did not answer this Letter* But he again wrote in the 
newspaper, a few years afterwards, on the subject of the troubles 
in America 
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LETTER XXVIIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



WHEJ^r Lord Lieutenant of Ireland^ the Duke of Bedford^ being 
i7\formed of the merits and the necessities of Mrs* Griffith^ a ladif 
distinguished for some excellent writings tf morality andjiction^ 
bestowed for the benefit of her and her husband a small a/tfioint- 
mentf by which they were set above want* He had been firompted 
by no motivcy save the desire to relieve indigence^ and patronize 
merit* But the gratitude of Mrs. Griffith^ interposedon en occa^ 
9ion the most seasonable, to vindicate the fame of her benefaotOTm 
Junius had demanded to hear (fbut a single instance of indigence 
relieved, and works of genius rewarded, by the Duke of Bedford^ 
Mrs* Griffith produced that instance : and no small impression 
was made by it on the mind qfthe public^ in favour tfthe Duke* 

Junius replies in this short Letter. TMs reply is not satisfactorym 
He strives to distinguish between what the Duke did as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland j and what he should have done as Duke of 
Be<fford* This is a distinction which he had not thought qf 
making y when lie insolently asserted^ that no one instance qfcU^ 
criminating generosity by the Dukcj could be mentioned. I 
should wish that Junius had been more candid* But^ it is the 
interest of a disputant to grant nothing to his adversary ^ unless 
he can gain more than he loses by the concession. 



SIR, 20. October^ 1769. 

I VERY sincerely applaud the spirit with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her 
benefactor. Though I think she has mistaken the 
point, she shews a virtue which makes her respecta- 
ble. The question turned upon the personal gene- 
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rosity or avarice of a man, whose private fortune is 
immense. The proofs of his munificence must be 
drawn from the uses to which he has applied that 
fortune. I was not speaking of a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, but of a rich English Duke, whose wealth 
gave him the means of doing as much good in thi» 
country, as he derived from his power in another. I 
am far from wishing to lessen the merit of this single 
benevolent action ; — ^perhaps it is the more conspi- 
cuous from standing alone. All I mean to say is, 
tliat it proves nothing in the present ailment. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

TO TOE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE Duke of Bed/ord found other defenden^ Beside Mrs. Griffiths 
One writer in particular^ subscribing the signature ^Modestos, 
and whom J vv IV s chose to consider as beings in trutk^ no other 
than Mr. Rigby^ published in the newspaper named the Gazefi- 
teer, a Letter^ boldly attacking Ju n i u ^^and not unskilfidly defend^ 
ing the Duke of Bedford. It was necessary that this writer should 
not be siffered to triumph without a reftly. In the following Letter 
and under the persona q/'PniLo-JuNius, the eloquent politic€d 
satirist lias sufficiently refuted the assertions^ and spumed back- 
the puny assault j o/*MQdestus. 

77ie excellence qfthe style of these Letters^ appeared to thoae^ who 
disliked tliern^ to be a primary cause of their popularity • It was 
judged that ^ if contempt could be brought upon them^ as pieces of 
eloquence^ the name o/* Junius would cease to be formidable. 
Modestus, therefore^ represented their composition^ as miserably 
quaint and incorrect ; quoted phrases, of which he affirmed that the 
blundering inconsistency proved the author to bean Irishman s and 
maintainedy that he who could commit such solecisms in style^ must 
be utterly incapable of distinguishing the just in inferences of rea- 
soning y and of estimating the truth of facts, 

Junius employ Sy in the following Letter y his wonted artifecy quicks 
sighted discernment y and force of argumentation. He begins with 
disclaiming all pretensions to eloquence and fine writing; theny ia 
every instance in which he had seemed to be successfully hA^asaed 
by the criticism qf Modestus, either satisfactorily refutes that 
criticiamy or turns the critic so effiectuallij into ridiculcy that the 
reader eniirelyforgets that his remark could be right, Mtris even 
his Grace qf Bedford suffered to escapCy wthout having the 
scveritif of th^ former invective upon him enliancedy on account 
of the officious interposition of his defender. 

This is a good model for any man to studyy who mayy in like manner y 
wifih to vindicate himself against the attack of botdy malignara 
criticism* 
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siH, 19. October^ 176£r. 

I AM well assur^ that Jukius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Modestus^ 
(whose Letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday) 
especiallj as the dispute must be chiefly about words. 
Notwithstanding the partiality of the Public, it does 
not appear that Junius values himself upon any 
superior skill in composition, and I hope his time 
will always be more usefully employed than in the 
trifling refinements of verbal criticism. ModestuSj 
however, shall have no reason to triumph in the 
silence and moderation ofJuNius- If he knew as 
much of the propriety of language, as I believe he 
does of the &cts in question, he would have been as 
cautious of attacking Junius upon his composition, 
as he seems to be of entering into the subject of it; 
yet, after all, the last is the only article of any im- 
portance to the public. 

J do not wonder at Jthe imremitted rancour with 
which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents inva- 



A9 I believe he doe» of the factB in question^ &c.] Junius, 
watchful to seize every advantage, infers, with some skill, that they 
-who found foult only with his language, inust be conscious that his 
facts were incontrovertible. Jn this manner, ought every disputant 
to deduce still new proofs from every inadvertency or concession of 
his adversary. 

/ do not wonder^ Sec] With admirable address, Junius takes 
occasion to excite the people of both Ireland and England, to higher 
provocation against the Duke of Bedford, because Modestus ha4 
^OL. I. 3 H 
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riably speak of a nation, which we well know has 
been too much injured to be easily forgiven. But 
why must Junius be an Irishman ? — The absurdity 
of his "writings betrays him. — Waving all considera- 
tion of the insult offered by Modestus to the declared 
judgment of the people, (they may well bear this 
among the rest) let us follow the several instances, 
and tiy whether the chiH'ge be fairly supported. 

First, then — The leaving a man to enjoy such re- 
pose as he can find upon a bed of torture, is severe 
indeed ; perhaps too much so, when applied to such 
a trifler as Sir William Draper; but there is nothing 
absurd, either in the id& or expression. Modestus 
cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and, a contra- 
diction. 

2* I affirm, with Junius, that it is the frequency 
of the fact', which alone can make us comprehend 
how a man can be his own enemy. We should 
never arrive at the complex idea conveyed by those 
words, if we had only seen- one or two instances of 
a man acting to his own prejudice. Offer the pro- 
said that Junius was an Irishman, and that his Letters were not 
well written. 

DiatinguUh between a 9arcaam and a contradiction*'] Junius is 
here more successful in confounding Modestus by a smart reply^ 
than in justifying the correctness of his own former expression. 

I affirm^ Sec] This is a very fine specimen, both of logical acute- 
ness, and of a discerning knowledge of human nature. The passage 
here defended is in the second paragraph of the Twenty-seventh 
Letter. The defence runs to the end of thp present, and the next 
following paragraphs. It is complete. 
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position to a child, or a man unused to componnd 
his ideas, and you will soon see how little either of 
them understand you. It is not a simple idea, aris- 
ing from a single fact; but a very complex idea, 
arising Jrom many facts, well observed, and accurately 
compared. 

3. MoDESTirs could not, without great aflectation, 
mistake the meaning of Junius, when he speaks of 
a man who is the bitterest enemy of his friends. He 
could hot but know, that Junius spoke not of a 
false or hollow friendship, but of a real intention to 
serve, and that intention producing the worst effects 
of enmity. Whether the description be truly appli- 
cable to Sir William Draper, is another question. 
Junius does not say, that it is more criminal for a 
man to be the enemy of his friends than his own, 
though he might have affirmed it with truth. In a 
* moral light, a man may certainly take greater liber- 
ties with himself than with another. To sacrifice 
ourselves merely, is a weakness we may indulge in, 
if we think proper, for we do it at our own liazard 
and expense : but under the pretence of friendship, to 
sport with the reputation or sacrifice the honour of 
another, is something worse than weakness ; and if, 
in favour of the foolish intention, we do not call ir a 
crime, we must allow, at least, that it arises from an 
overweening, busy, meddling impudence. — ^Junius 
says only, and he says truly, that it is more extraor- 
dinary, that it involves a greater contradiction thi^n 
the other; and is it not a maxim received in life, that 
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in genera! we can determine more wisi^ly ftjr others 
than for ourselves? The reason of it is so clear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation of 
experience. Sir William Draper, I confess, is an 
exception to the general rule, though not much to 
his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his Ethics^ he 
may perhaps discover the truth of what Junius says, 
that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. The 
tortures of die body may be introduced by way of 
ornament or illustration to represent those of the 
mind; but, stricdy there is no similitude between 
them. They are totally diflFerent, both in their cause 
and operation. The wretch who suffers upon the 
rack is merely passive; but when the mind is tor- 
tured, it is not at the command of any outward 
power; it is the sense of guilt which constitutes the 
punishment, and creates that torture with which the 
guilty mind acts upon itself 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience; 
and makes the sentence ridiculous, by making it his 
own. 

JThe tortures of the body^ &c.] Here I think Junius entirely 
unsuccessful in defending what he was blamed for having too hastily 
thrown out. But, he has, in truth, given up the point, by allowing 
that the tortures of the body may be Msed by vtay qf similitude 
or illustration^ to refiresent those qf the mind. The reader will 
recollect the passages to which allusion is here made, to have occur- 
red in former Letters. 
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So much for composition. Now for feet. — ^Junius 
it seems, has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. His 
Grace had all the proper feelings of a fether, though 
he took care to suppress the appearance of them. Yet 
it was an occasion, one would think, on which he need 
not have been ashamed of his grief; — on which less 
fortitude would have done him more honour. I can 
conceive, indeed, a benevolent motive for his endea- 
vouring to assume an air of tranquillity in his own 
femily ; and I wish I could discover any thing, in the 
rest of his character, to justify my assigning that 
motive to his behaviour. But is there no medium? 
Was it necessary to appear abroad, to ballot at the 
India-House, and make a public display, though it 
were only of an apparent insensibility?- — I know we 
£^ treading on tender ground; and Junius, lam 
convinced, does not wish to urge this question 
ferther. Let the friends of the Duke of Bedford 
observe that humble silence which becomes their situ- 
ation. They should recollect, that there are still 
some facts in store, at which human nature would 
shudder. I shall be understood by those whom it 
concerns, when I say that these fects go farther than 
to the Duke*. 

Tet it vfas an occasion^ one would think, &c.] It had been better 
for the reputation of the Duke of Bedford, if Junius had not been 
provoked to write this paragraph, and the note which accompa- 
nies it* 

In every one of the subsequent para^aphs, to the end of the 
lietter, Junius wounds deep, with an aim that reaches tlie vitals, and 
with an envenomed point, the piercing of which is not to be healed. 

* Within^a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's death, the venerable 
Gertrude had a rout at Bedford House. The good Duke (who had 
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It is not inconsistent, to suppose that a man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a chai^, yet 
severely stung with another; and though he feels no 
remorse, that he may wish to be revenged. The 
charge of insensibility carries a reproach, indeed, but 
danger with it. — ^Junius had said, there are others 
vjho would assassinate. ModestuSj knowing his man, 
will not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but fixes 
it all upon the Duke of Bedford. 

Without dfetermining upon what evidence Junius 
would choose to be condemned^ I will venture to 
maintain, in opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. Rigby 
(who is certainly not Modestus) or any other of the 
Bloomsbury gang, that the evidence against the Duke 
of Bedford is as strong as any presumptive evidence 
can be.' It depends upon a combination of facts and 
reasoning, which require no confirmation fi-om the 
anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough. This anec- 
dote was referred to, merely to shew how ready a 
great man may be to receive a great bribe; and if 
Modestus could read the original, he would see that 

only sixty thousand pounds a year)ordered an inventory to be taken 
of his son's wearing apparel, down to his slippers, sold them all, 
and put the money in his pocket. The amiable Marchioness, 
shocked at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the 
clothes to the Marquis's servant, out of her own purse. That 
Incomparable woman did not long survive her husband. When she 
died, the Duchess of Bedford treated her as the Duke had treated 
his only son. She ordered every gown and trinket to be sold, and 
pocketed the money,— These are the monsters whom Sir William 
Draper comes forward to defend. — ^May God protect mc from doing 
any tiling that may require sucli defence, or deserve such friendship ! 
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the expression, dnly not accepted^ was, probably, the 
only one in our language, that exactly fitted the case. 
The bribe, offered to the Duke of Marlborough, was 
not refused. 

I cannot conclude, without taking notice of this 
honest gentleman's learning, and wishing he had 
given us a little more of it. When he accidentally 
• found himself so near speaking truth, it ^^s rather 
unfidr of him to leave out the non potuisse refellL As 
it stands, the pudit hac approbria may be divided 
equally between Mr. Rigby and the Duke of 
Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, will assert 
his natural right to the modesty of the quotation, and 
leave all the opprobrium to his Grace. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 
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